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A TEACHER OF THREE GENERATIONS 


JAGADISH BHATTACHARYA 


Sri-RAJKUMAR Chakraborty, a distinguished educationist and patriot, 
passed away at the Ramkrishna Mission Seva Pratisthan, Calcutta, in the 
early hours of September 16, 1975. He was eighty-three, and died a 
bachelor. R.K.C., as he was known to his pupils, was a beloved teacher 
for three generations. There are many families in Bengal, both West 
Bengal and Bangladesh, where the grandfather, the father and the son 
have been his disciples. i ; i 


Son of the late Harekrishna Chakraborty and Anantamayee, Raj- 
kumar was born at Sandwip (island), in the district of Noakhali, now-in 
Bangladesh, on Aprii 1, 1893. T he family was not very well-off, and 
Rajkumar’s boyhood passed in misery and poverty. But he was a 
talented student and passed the Matriculation examination in the first 
division with Letter of Distinction, and secured a Government. Scholar- 
ship. s f , 
` He came-to Calcutta and got himself admitted into the Ripon College; 
later christened Surendranath College, in memory of its illustrious founder” 
Rastraguru Surendranath Banerji, from where he passed the I. A. exami- 
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nation in the first division and B. A. with Honours in English. He got 
his M. A. in English from the University of Calcutta in 1918, and B. L. 
(now called LL. B.) in 1919. 


Immediately after passing the M. A. examination he sought the 
patronage of Sir Ashutosh Mukherji who got him appointed as a lecturer 
in History in a temporary vacancy in Sanskrit College. The enthusiastic 
‘youngman attracted the attention of G. C. Bose, the Founder-Principal 
of Bangabasi College, who offered him a permanent lectureship in 
English in his college. Professor Chakraborty joined the Bangabasi 
College in1919 and was a life-long teacher there. 


During his early days asa young Advocate of the Calcutta High 
Court, he come in touch with the ‘Jugantar’ party, and was closely asso- 
ciated with’ the ‘Big Five’ of Calcutta. He joined the Congress and 
courted imprisonment during the Non-Cooperation and Civil Disobedience 
movements. He was an organising member of the Bengal Congress 
Committee for more than two decades. During those days many policy- 
making decisions and resolutions adopted by the Bengal Congress were . 
based on his drafts: they bear the hall-mark of clarity and precision of 
his thought and language. He was also a prominent member of the All 
India Congress Committee for several years. During the ‘Quit India’ 
movement he was a detenue, and was put behind prison bars. 


He was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly of India, 
and ‘so on partition became a member of the Constituent Assembly of 
Pakistan. Here he became the Secretary of the Congress Assembly Party. 
As a Parliamentarian, Professor Chakraborty commanded respect from 
all quarters for his progressive ideas, constructive criticism and rational 
approach in seemingly insoluble situations. He, however, preferred to 
work behind the scene and never sought the limelight. 


After the achievement of political freedom, when Professor 
Cliakraborty saw the erstwhile patriots aspiring after position and power, 
he became a critic of the ruling party. A born fighter, he was now a 
nonconformist. As years rolled on, he became more and more disillu- 
sioned. In 1964 he was elected a member of the West Bengal Legislative 
Council from 24 Parganas Teachers’ Constituency as a nomine of the 
All Bengal Teachers’ Association dominated by the Leftists. In the 
Council he was the friend, philosopher and guide of the Opposition. His 
turn towards the left was misconstrued by his former colleagues in the 
Congress, but Professor Chakraborty was a national humanist, and not 
a doctrinaire Leftist. 
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Professor Chakraborty was a notable figure in the socio-economic 
and cultural: life of West Bengal. He was one of the pioneers of the 
Teachers’ movement- in undivided Bengal. He was the Founder-Secretary 
of the West Bengal College and University Teachers’ Association and 
was elected President of the Association in one of its Annual Conferences. 
He was the Honorary Treasurer of the Association for a long time. He 
was also elected President of the ‘ABTA’ and the PTA. He was the 
first Life-emember of the Students’ Health Home and was its Vice- 
President. His intimate association with various humanitarian organisa- 
tions of the state is recalled with gratitude. He was the Joint-Secretary 
of the ‘Refuge’ in Bowbazar ; Secretary, Prajnanananda Pathagriha ; 
‘ Member, Executive Committee, Bengal Tuberculosis Association ; ex- 
member, Education Committee, Calcutta Corporation; ex-Secretary, 
Bengal Medical Relief Co-ordination Committe; ex-Secretary, Ram- 
krishna Vedanta. Society; ex-Secretary, Calcutta Postal and R.M.S. 
Union; and Member, Secondary Education Enquiry Committee of 
the Government of West Bengal. ` 


Under the Calcutta University Acts of 195I and 1966, he was 
elected Fellow of the Senate and Member of the Academic Council 
as one of the representatives of the teachers of Affiliated Colleges. 
He was re-elected for four successive terms. In the University circle 
he was known as ‘Chhatrabandhu, Friend of the Students, for his- 
persistently active support in getting the Regulations of the University 
amended in favour of the student community. The welfare of the 
students was always uppermost in his mind. 


Teachers may be classified into three categories ; ‘Siksdjivi, 
‘Siksabrati’ and Siksdgurw’. To the first, teaching is a profession, while 
to the second it is a vocation, but to the third itis dedication. Fluent 
talk and erudition make for success and’ popularity in teaching; and 
all the three categories may have these two in quite a good quantity. 
But the -teachers of dedication are rare. Acquiring and imparting 
knowlege is not their only goal, they devote themselves to the noble 
task of shaping and building up their disciples. 


When young Chakraborty started ‘life as a lecturer in Bangabasi 
College, there was a galaxy of jewels there. Some of them were 
gifted orators, some had profound erudition. Naturally their lectures 
were extraordinarily popular with the students and commanded their 
reverence. Professor Chakraborty was perhaps not an exceptional 
orator ora scholar of outstanding ‘erudition. But he more than made 
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up the gap by his spirit-of dedication. He served the College for more 
than fifty years and was seldom absent from the class. ‘utmost devotion 
to duty was the chief trait in his character and the stndents were his 
children. A preceptor of the old school, he endeared himself to his 
students, and was their living inspiration. His paternal attention for the- 
students brought him their respectful adoration. 


In his private life Propessor Chakraborty was a purist, and was 
often regarded as a puritan. An éxponent of plain living and high 
thinking, methodical in work: and restrained in behaviour, he looked 
rather stern, but his heart was full of the milk of human kindness. The 
year of his birth was the year of the conquest of the West by Swami 
Vivekananda. It ‘was only natural that young Rajkumar should he- 
influenced by Swamiji’s ideal of renunciation and service. He, however, 
was no devotee, Jater life saw him an agnostic: But renunciation and 
service continued to be the sheet-anchor till the very end. 


He donated all his lifes savings for the welfare of students and 
suffering humanity. His total donations amount to nearly three lakhs, 
a unique example of charity by a man ofjhumble origin ahd modest means. 
He.donated a few thousands to the University of Calcutta for the award 
of three medals each year to the best graduates of Arts and Science pass- 
ing from Bangabasi and Surendranath - Colleges. He contributed 
Rs. 5000/00 to the Poor Students’ Fund of the Calcutta University 
Institute ; Rs. 12000/00 to the Library of Ramkrishna Mission, Rahara ; 
and Rs. 300,630/00 for the Poor Students of Ramkrishna Mission, — 
Belgharia. But the bulk of his donation—more than two. lakhs—has 


gone to the Ramkrishna Mission Seva Pratisthan of Sarat Bose Road, 
Calcutta. - 


Professor Rajkumar Chakraborty will ever be remembered with 
love and gratitude for the invaluable services he rendered throughout ` 
his life to the cause of students and teachers in general and the poor and ~ 
the needy in particular.. 


DECISION-MAKING PROCESSES IN GOVERNMENT 
(CENTRE, STATE AND PUBLIC-SECTOR ENTERPRISES) 


KALYAN RAY, M.A. LA.S.. 


r 


‘Decisions Area part of the every-day life of an individual or an 
organisation. The study of the process of decision-making is however of 
comparatively recent origin. The behaviourial scientists were the first to 
claim this field as their own and there has been considerable work in 
this feld in recent times.. Herbert Simon’s ‘Administrative Behaviour 
(A study of Decision-making processes in Administrative Organisation) 
” can be said to be a pioneering work in this field. Although studies of 
administrative decision are of comparatively recent origin, studies of 
decision-making started with a scientific study of war with’ Clausewitz’s 
` great treatise ‘On War’, which is mostly concerned with decision-making 
in war. War games and business games are attempts at simulation of 
situations in war and business. The key role of decision-making process 
has been realised in war and studies of decision-making processes through 
sand-modelling exercises, map-room exercises occupy an important 
place in military Staff-Colleges. This emphasis on decision-making is 
because of the fact that the results of such decisions are too spectacular 
in terms of human life. Even a minor tactical decision may lead to the 
annihilation of a platoon or capture of some vital position, which may 
turn the tide of the battle. Similarly, business was the first to develop 
and modify some of the techniques of decision-making found useful in 
` war. The prime objective in private Sunes is the quite identifiable- 
profit-maximisation. 

In Government organisations, the objectives are far less easily 
identifiable and attempts at simulating decision-making processes in 
Government are being made only in recent times, after the success of 
these methods in the field of business. It has suddenly ceased to be 
fashionable to attribute decision-making to intuition and attempts are 
being made to analyse the steps leading to the decision. 

As in the art of war, so also in the art of administration, decisions 
can be broadly classified as strategic and tactical. The ‘Central 
Cabinet’, as the highest policy-making body in the country is concerned 
only with strategic decisions. -The Secretariat Departments have the 
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task of working out various tactical decisions to implement the- policy 
decisions. If the policies are to be implemented by the State Government, 
further tactical decisions are worked out in various State Secretariats, 
down to the actual implementing agency, the District Collector. 


Land reforms occupy avery important placein the list of our 
national priorities. But successful implementation of land reforms is 
possible only through a chain of tactical decisions worked out in each 
stage. Distribution of barren land with no irrigation possibilities to 
landless persons makes mockery of land reforms. Similarly, dodging of 
various land reform measures by big land-owners cannot be stopped 
merely by a decision at the Cabinet level in a democratic set-up. It will 
require a proper identification of such evasive steps, a detailed analysis 
of the reasons forthe same and then a set of measures to tackle the 
same. Thus there must be a system of feed-back from the implementing 
agency. This cannot be wholly done by a stereo-typed system of 
reports and returns. This highlights the ‘necessity to have a proper 


: system of communications in Government. 


Role of Saria in Decision-making 


The Central Secretariat has a key-role in helping to formulate 
policies by collecting necessary information, analysis of the same and 
pointing out the possible results of the possible alternative decisions. 
Policy decisions should be more or less worked up by co-ordinated 
activities at different levels in the Secretariat, culminating in the final 
decision taken by the Minister or the Cabinet. It is part of a demo- 
cratic way of life that policy decisions are not taken on the hunches of 
an individual or on the advice of a coterie close to those in power. 


Administrative Reforms Commission has acknowledged the role of 
the Secretary as ‘the principal adviser of the Minister on policy matters’.? 
A Secretariat Department consists of Additional Secretary, Joint 
Secretaries, Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries, Sectional Officers and 
Assistants. All these levels and personnel cannot directly be associated 
with policy-making. Besides the Secretary and Additional Secretary,. 
Joint Secretaries in many of the cases report directly to the Minister, 
under the over-all control and supervision of the Secretary. The officers 
principally concerned with policy-making are Secretaries, Additional 
Secretaries and Joint Secretaries, numbering 45, 32, and 169 respectively 
for 51 Secretariat Departments. 
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The actual role of the Secretariat in policy formulation is 
directly correlated to the relationship with the Minister, who is 
ultimately to take the final decision. For the proper functioning of the 
Secretariat, the relationship between the Minister and the Secretary is 
crucial. There must be a proper understanding beiween the two and a 
healthy respect for each other’s point of view. In fact these are the very 
fundamentals of democracy. This is not too much to expect of two 
mature persons, who have risen to the top of their chosen profession. 


Administrative Reforms Commission in its ‘Report of the Govern- 
ment of India and its procedure of work’ has discussed the relationship 
between the Minister and the Secretary. There is evidence of awareness 
of each other’s role by Ministers and Secretaries and a large measure of 
mutual adjustments and team spirit is visible in day-to-day work. But 
the desired emotional unison and unity of purpose is still to be realised. 
Ministers and Secretaries come to Government with different backgrounds 
and interests. Politics is the chief interest of a Minister’s life, while a 
Secretary with his long experience in administration is largely actuated 
by professional traditions and modes of administrative behaviour. Not 
unoften Ministers find that they cannot do much for the country because 
their civil service advisers take up a negative attitude. 


_ This is a reiteration of the oft-taken stand that the civil servants are 
more status-quo oriented, where as the Ministers want fast change. 
Change is definitely necessary and there should be no difference between 
the Minister and his principal civil service advisers on that point. It is 
only about the rate of change and how far this can be achieved without 
creating disruptions and avoiding unnecessary hardships, that there may 
be differences. The tendency of the Secretariat to act asa brake on 
policies whose consequences may not be certain is not generally appre- 
ciated. Itis felt that if the policies and programmes conceived in the 
party meetings can be carried out unfettered by obstructions from the 
Secretariat, a lot of good can be done to the. people. 


It is necessary that‘some of the policies and programme are given a 
fair trial, withot scuttling them by listening tothe prophets of doom. 
‘Prophets of doom’, however, do not exist except in theory and few if 
any at all can be said to fall in this category. As ‘prophets of doom’ have 
no place in an organisation, so also cavalier adventurers who fall for 
any scheme or programme without studying the implications in detail, 
should be looked, on suspiciously. It is necessary to have a system of 
brakes in any organisation, specially in a change-oriented society. It 
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is necessary that this role of the Secretariat is adequately appreciated by 
the Ministry, Parliament, the Country and above all by the Secretariat 
itself. Once a sense of guilt-complex or redundancy develops in the 
Secretariat organisation, it cannot be expected to function effectively. - ' 


The origins of most of the panaceas popular in public mind are 
either such experiments elsewhere or some text-book theories, which 
promise spectacular results. While it is worth while trying out measures 
which have been found successful elsewhere, the results of such experi- 
mentation need to be studied in detail. Before embarking on policies 
which have been reported to be successful in foreign countries, it is 
necessary that the implications of the policies are fully examined. 
Conditions in different countries are different and something which has 
been found successful under a set of circumstances which are different, 
unless the circumstances themselves can be changed. Moreover, the 
success of a certain policy, reported elsewhere, needs to be studied in 
proper perspective instead of rushing to a superficial conclusion. A policy 
may be successful in the short run, but may create such problems later 
on which would be quite disproportionate to the benefits resulting from 
the. policies. A case in point may be cited as the rapid industrialisation 
of the erstwhile Pakistan, to the total neglect of the agricultural sector 
resulting in bifurcation of the country due to large-scale regional dis- 
parities, although over-all per-capita income had risen over the years 
“quite significantly. 

In the present day world, policy formulation is becoming more 
and. more a. collective art, requiring various inter-disciplinary exercises. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission in its report on the ‘Machinery 
‘of the Government of India and its Procedures of Work’, has recommend- 
ed that ‘there should be set up in each Ministry or major administrative 
Department a policy Advisory Committee to consider all important 
issues of long term policy and to inject thinking inputs from different 
areas of specialisation into problem solving’. lt has also been recom- 
mended by the A.R.C. that the Secretary should head the Committee 
which would include the heads of the three staff offices (planning and 
policy, finance and personnel) and heads of important substantive. 
workings. Both the A.R.C. and its Study Team on. the ‘Machinery of 
the Government of India and its Procedures of Work’, have stressed 
the importance of long-term policy-formulation which should be a 
group-exercise. At present the levels of Joint Secretary and above 
can be said to be directly involved in policy formulation. If the recom- 
mendation of the A.R.C. regarding ‘Policy Advisory Committee’ is. 
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implemented, it will mean formalisation of the present practice’ with 
some slight modification, like inducting experts from outside in. the: 
policy-making role. 

Different statutory and non-statutory Committees in the Govèrn- 
ment:of India play an important role in evolution of various policies. 
It is proper that in a democracy, policies should evolve from earlier 
policies and its working rather than thrust upon the country. Besides, 
the formal committees, the Minister and the Secretary, have -discussions 
with‘officers. at the senior level, which help in the formulation of policies. 
The Committees and the meetings are provided fora free discussion of 
the problem in an’ open atmosphere. The success-of the meetings 
depends ‘on frank expression of ideas and cross fertilisation of the same. 
Some of the meetings, however, suffer from an over-dose of the- 
‘dominance-effect’ and ‘noise-effect’®. The ‘dominance-effect’, being 
excessive weightage of the views of the dominant members, whereas the 
‘noise-effect’ is the -excessive weightage given to those -endowed with 
louder voice than others. However, it is the -responsibility-of. the. 
Chairman. to. ensure. that these effects are reduced to the minimum. 


A well-meaning policy, based on long conviction, having a.-result 
opposite to the intention of the policy-maker, has been cited by Shri B: 
Sivaraman in his article ‘Administrator as the Policy-maker’,® ‘Introduc- 
tion of the. death duty by Sir Stafford Cripps was hailed as a great step 
towards levelling of wealth and bringing in a Socialist society. Whoever 
held Real Property felt. the rigours of State control very soon. The 
Sccond World War which hastened the succession in many estates. 
where the family followed the custom of going into the Army, gave 
spectacular results. On occasions families were ruined overnight, though 
may be the law-maker never contemplated such drastic results. But the 
same war released such forces that made the basic concept of doing away 
with large unearned incomes a farce. The war gave opportunity toa 
large class of speculators and spies who thrived in the shady sectors of 
the economy. Black money and easy money became an important part 
of the body politic. The state had no means of dealing with this order 
of unearned income. Along .with this, trends in international finance 
and the creating of Number accounts in the Banks in the small countries 
who. thrived by such business, brought in a large number of the New- 
Rich who have probably upset the economic balance much more than 
the old Real Estate holders ever did. Sir Stafford Cripps’ measure could 
deal with only oné type of wealth viz. Real Estate, and in this too the 
vast economic changes created by the war made the measure much ` more 
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onerous than probably the maker had contemplated. Meanwhile estates 
which do not come in the normal channels of commerce and trade have 
created new and much more serious problems of use of unearned 
wealth’. 5 
It is not possible in a democracy to achieve land reforms by abolish- 
ing ownership altogether as has been done in countries like China. The 
supporters of. the system may claim that this has led to spectacular 
results. While there may be considerable difference cf opinion on the 
success of such methods, one connot over-look the enormous cost in 
terms of human miseries which resulted from such methods. Ina demo- 
cracy, we could not afford such costs in terms of human miseries and 
that is precisely the reason for which we tend to be a bit slow. Our aim 
is not only in attaining the best possible results, but also achieving the 
same in terms of least cost, particularly costs in terms of human miseries. 


Apart from its policy-making role, numerous decisions on indivi- 
dual cases are taken daily in the Secretariat. These decisions flow from 
different Government policies. In implementation of various Government 
policies, a number of decisions need be taken. After a policy-decision is 
taken, the-action is initiated in various branches to give effect to it. This 
is done through movement of papers in the form of files. 


` According to the present practice, all papers are initiated at the 
level of the dealing assistant. ‘Except for the less important and routine 
cases, the first “dealing” level is that ‘of the assistant and there are few 
papers which do not bear the stamp of his initial noting’.? Thus the 
initiating level is the lowest level in the Secretariat hierarchy. The Admi- 
nistrative Reforms Commission has commented unfavourably on it and 
has recommended that the dealing assistant should be forbidden to note . 
on the files and the system of ‘Desk-Officer’ should be introduced. The 
outcome of the decision in many cases depends on how to pose the 
problem and whether in. posing the problem all the necessary information 
has been taken into account. Itis obviously not possible at the level 
of the dealing assistant to pose a problem properly in all its wide ramifi- 
cations. The dealing assistant is hardly in the best position to appre- 
ciate the problem. His sense of priority cannot be the only source of ' 
priority-ratings of matters. Under the system of Desk-Officer, each 
officer is allotted a defined area of function and is expected to acquire 
specialised experience in it. 


_ Under the present system, the dealing assistant is the custodian of 
files and papers and unless the file is set in motion by him, no action can 
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be taken. Although the officers are transferred regularly, dealing assis- 
tants continue for years together in the particular seat and develop a sense 
_of indispensibility which is sometimes encouraged by the officers due to 
their frequent change. The role of the dealing assistant as a repository 
of all knowledge is a major drawback of the present Secretariat system 
and leads to delays and red-tapism. 


‘The Officer-oriented system’, sied by the A. R.C. may baly 

. touch the fringe of the problem, as the role of the dealing assistant as . 
the data-bank, specially as regards precedent cases, is likely to continue 

on the present system of quick turn-over of personnel in the levels of . 
Under Secretary and above. The problem can be partially solved by . 
having a properly classified data-bank in each department. However, in 

the present days of unemployment, itis not conceivable that large scale 

mechanisation of office procedures, resulting in retrenchment of large 

number of staff, is likely in the foreseeable future. 


Report ofa Management Consultancy Group on the Civil Servic 
in Great Britain, has expressed considerable surprise at the frequency with 
which the members of the Administrative class are moved from one job. 
to another and has expressed the view such that frequent movements 
cannot be conducive to efficiency. The report of the Management Con- 
sultancy Group on the the Civil Service in Great Britain has listed the 
adverse consequences of frequent changes in jobs.§ 


(i) Many Administrators have so short a tenure in any job that even 
the most able of them rarely have time to grasp thoroughly the complex 
subjects with which they are dealing. 

(ii) Without deep understanding of these subjects, either’ by 
experience or training, few of them are in a position to evaluate in any 
fundamental way the extent to which the policies they are administering 
are successful. This must inhibit the drive for innovation. i 


(iii) It produces inefficiency and. slows down the administrative 
process, since an Administrator has to spend so much time familiarising 
himself with problems his predecessor may have just mastered. The 
new man in the job cannot be aware of all the discussions and under- 
standings his predecessor may have had with a firm or a local authority, 


for example. l 

(iv) Short tenure and frequent handovers produce administrative 
instability and inconsistency since each new incumbent of a post is likely 
to put a ‘different emphasis on the interpretation of policy. This is 
particularly serious when the time-span of dealing with a problem. is 
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much ‘longer. than thé average time that an’ Administrator is in one 
post. :: i 


(v) Many administrators are neither able, nor concerned, to 
establish adequate contact with sources of expert advice either inside or 
outside the Service or to develop a fruitful relationship with such- sources. 
One officer in a highly technical area said that there.was no pointin 
making a great effort to find what other countries were doing in his 
particular. area of activity—or even to get to know as many British 
experts on:the subject as possible—since he would be: in that particular 
job for only three years at the most. Another example was the officer 
dealing: with-industrial matters who had never visited an industrial. firm. 


(vi) It wastes the time of specialists (e.g. engineers, planning 
officers) and supporting staff to have yet another Administrator to 
introduce to the -problems with which they are jointly -concerned, 
particularly when the Administrator is unfamiliar with the methods and: 
terms of the. specialists. A particularly flagrant example was in one 
area.in which specialists were heavily involved, where there had ‘been five 
différent Under-Secretaries and five different Assistant Secretaries to be 
briefed:and-introduced.in the last two years. 


~ (vii) It discourages the development of expertise: in areas that 
industry has' long: decided need long term professionalism—e.g. personnel 
management, training, finance. It also-tends to'impede the: development 
of individualkaptitudes. : 


(viii) It- prevents an Administrator ‘from handling the complete 
cycle of the policy-making process: analysing. the problem, conducting ` 
or: supervising -or contributing: to research. into. it, recommending a 
course of action.and modifying policy in the light. of results. 


`- Unless a certain amount of continuity of officials is ensured, the 
‘Desk-Officer system’ will not solve the problem and will lead to a situa- 
tion where.some work done by dealing assistants will be done by the ` 
Officers, without any change in ‘the requirement of clerical staff, who 
would be required for collection and storage of data, maintenance of ` 
registers and maintenance of files. It'may only result in huge increase 
in. establishment, particularly at the Under-Secretary level. Changes 
should be more in the nature of changes in the procedures by modernising 
the same with up-to-date office procedures, insiead of having the same 
work: done at higher level. 


. According to. the Central Secretariat Manual, the- channel. of 
submission. of.cases begins with the Assistant and ends up. with the. 
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Minister, with Section Offiicer, Branch . Officer, . Deputy Secretary and. 
Joint Secretary / Secretary in between. The Administrative Reforms 
- Commission has mentioned that at least 4 or 5 levels are generally in- 
volved in the disposal of substantive cases. The procedure of examina- 
tion at different levels has the advantage that each level gets an opportu- 
nity to record its own views and the decision-making level has the benefit — 
of views of different levels. The procedure aims at reducing the problem 
to sizeable magnitude for the decision to be taken. The existenee of so 
_ many levels in the decision-making process has been criticised by the 
A.R.C. The main disadvantage of this system is that due to too many 
levels, proper examination is not done at any level and ultimately, the 
final decisions-making authority is left on his own.. This procedure of’ 
examination at too many levels, results in repetitive work being done at 
different levels, with no substantial contribution to problem-solving at: . 
some levels. As under such circumstances, the specific function of each 
level cannot be clearly indicated, the processing may not be done properly. 
The main disadvantage of this system is the amount of delay which results. 
The Administrative Reforms Commission has recommended that there 
should be only two levels for consideration for decision below the 
Minister, namely, (i) Under Secretary or Deputy Secretary and (ii) Joint 
Secretary/Additional Secretary/Secretary’. There are already provisions 
existing in the Sécretariat Instructions of jumping levels. It is necessary. 
in the interest of work that the decision-making chain.is considerably 
shortened. With the introduction of level jumping, it is necessary to 
ensure that proper coordination in the -working of the Department is. 
established,.. otherwise it may lead to a situation where different officers 
may be.working differently without unison and the Department reduced 
to a veritable ‘Tower of Babel’. 


Another drawback of having a number of levels before . the final 
decision-making level, is the creation of unnecessary work by one level 
for another, which instead of economising on time leads to further’ was- | 
tage of time. Moreover, the tendency is likely to be to push up the file l 
to the higher level, leading to accumulation of work at that level. There 
has.been a marked tendėncy to sent up cases for decision to higher levels 
even though these can be decided at a lower ons. Asa result, the senior 
officers have often too heavy a burden to bear in the area of decision- 
making.® The time in the upper level is more valuable and needs to be 
economised. A case of unnecessary multiplication work hss been cited 
by Herbert Simon. in his book ‘Administrative Behaviour’ by quoting 
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from. Sir Ian Hamilton, The Soul and Body of an Army which is given . 


below : 


“In 1896, I was Deputy Quartermaster-General at Simla; then, 
perhaps still, one of the hardest worked billets in Asia. After a long 
office day, I used to get back home to dinner pursued by a pile of files 


three to four feet -high. The Quartermaster-General, my boss, was a ` 


clever, delightful work-glutton. So we sweated and ran together fora.’ 


while a neck and neck race with our piles of files, but I was the younger 
and he was the first to be ordered off by the doctors to Europe. Then I 
at the age of forty-three, stepped into the shoes and became officiating 
Quartermaster-General in India. Unluckily, the Government at that 
moment was in a very stingy mood. They refused to provide pay to fill 
the post I was vacating and Sir George White, the Commander-in-Chief, 


asked me to duplicate myself and do the double work. My heart sank,’ 
but there was nothing. for it but to haveatry. The day came ; the. 


Quartermaster-General went home and with him went the whole of his 
share of the work. As for my own share, the hard twelve hours’ task 
` melted by some magic into the Socialist’s dream of a six hours’ day. How 
was that ? Because, when a question came up from one of the Depart- 
ments I had formerly been forced to compose along minute upon it, 


_ explaining the case, putting my own views, and endeavoring to persuade | 


the Quartermaster-General to accept them. He was a-highly conscientious 
man and if he differed from me he liked to put on record his reasons— 
several pages of reasons. Or, if he agreed with me, still he liked to agree 
in his.own words and to “put them on record”. Now, when I became 
Quartermaster-General and Deputy-Quartermaster General rolled into 
one I studied ‘the case as formerly, but there my work ended : I had not 
to persuade my own subordinates: I had no superior except the 


Commander-in-Chief, who was delighted to be left alone : I just gave an ' 


ordér—quite a simple matter unless a man’s afraid: “Yes,” I said, or 
“No: 710 


This is, however, an over-simplification of the process of decision- 


4 


making in Government. There is considerable difference between simply ` 


giving an order’ and evolving a decision. If the problem is only one of 
giving an order, then all inter mediary levels should be abolished. In 
this case, although there was a reduction of work for the Quartermaster- 
General, due to abolition of the post of the Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, nothing has been mentioned about the duality of the decision. 


The practice of the old Quartermaster-General in going through the - 
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notes of his Deputy Quartermaster-General and then arriving at.a deci- 
sion with a full record of the working of his mind, is certainly better 
than the ‘yes or no’ approach. 


In most cases, it is necessary to have a back board for evolving a 
decision and the notes at intermediary levels should serve that purpose 
by analysing the case in detail, even if the suggestion is not finally accep- 
ted by the decision making authority. The trend in to-day’s administra- 
tion is more towards group-decision than simple giving orders. 


Is there any element of delay and indecision built-in in the present 
decision-making process of the Government machinery? Sir Paul Gore- 
Booth in his lecture on ‘Decision or Pending’? (The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration—January-March, 1962, Vol. VIII, No.1), has men- 
tioned about the legend ‘that in the Government of Imperial Austria, the 
officials had a tray which was not labelled pending, but “solves itself,” 
Sir Paul Gore-Booth doubted whether this system of Government would 
be applicable beyond 1914. There are sirict instructions in the various 
Manuals and Circulars, issued from time to time, against keeping papers 
pending. Regular inspections are also conducted at different levels to , 
reduce pendency to the minimum. ‘In spite of this, the fact remains that 
there are pendencies and we have to live with the same. 


There is an element of time in almost all'decisions. Decisions taken 
atthe optimum point of time will lead to better results than decisions 
taken either before or after. A decision taken too early may be as disas- 
trous as a decision taken too late. There are decisions in administration, 
which if taken when the public passions are high may lead to disastrous 
consequence, even if the right decisions have been taken. It is necessary 
in many cases to let the tempers cool down before an administrative 
decision is taken. Decisions are not taken in vacuum and a proper un- ` 
derstanding of time and situation is necessary. For an effective decision 
proper timing is as important as the decision itself. This is an old art of 
administration which has its own value. Obiviously this aspect cannot 

be taken care of by circulars and instructions and a sense of timing will 
have to evolve in the organisation. A decision cannot be given merely 
because an influential party to it wants it at a particular time for its own | 
advantage. 

The Secretariat system is being associated with delays and although 
this is an extreme point of view, based on generalisation, the reasons for 
such extreme view need to be understood. This criticism generally comes 
from two sources—(i) persons disgruntled with some decision, which has 
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either adversely affected them or which was delayed; (ii) various officers’. 
under the Secretariat organisation whose proposals have been negatived. 

At least it can be said that such a view-point is not based on any detailed 

` study of the Government machinery. Decision-making. process in 

Government cannot be compared to the simplistic process of the opera- 

tion of a conveyor-belt, because of the fact that decision-making is a 

much more complex problem than manufacturing a piece of machinery, 

howsoever intricate. 


The foregoing paragraph is not an apologia for pendencies in 
Government. The only point which is aimed at bringing out is that 
timing of decision is an important dimension, which needs to be kept in 
view. The.decision should not be hustled merely because there is undue 
pressure from a particular quarter. Simply because; the dealing assistant 
has initiated a subject, a decision cannot be demanded at the expense of 
` many other important subjects which the dealing assistant has.not initia 

ted or. cannot conceive of initiation. i 


Pendencies may be due to inefficiency, inertia, the failure of certain 
individuals to make up their minds or sheer laziness. The pendency may 
be due-to the tendency to take up the easier cases first, leaving the more 
difficult cases pending. Large scale pendencies may be due to the ineffi- 

. ciency of: the organisation and its members. But‘we cannot judge an 
organisation and its members’ efficiency merely because there are. no pen- 
dencies.. The: organisation might have specialised in cooking. up half- 
baked.decision, which create immense defficulties at the implementation 
stage.. The habit of ‘keeping the table clean, by. getting rid of the-file in 
hot haste, cannot be commended. There should be better methods of 
assessing qualitative .work instead of only quantity. No credit goes to 
an official who has been able to-solve the problem for which the file has 
been originated by keeping it for a few more days than permitted. according 
to instructions. It is necessary that more importance is given to qualita- 
tive disposal by creating ‘Research Cell’ within each Department. 


While the length of time taken for examination of a problem may 
not be proportionate to the quality of the decision or the difficulty of the 
problem, a decision taken in hot haste is not likely to be any better either. 
Richar W. Pollay, in the article “The structure of executive decisions and 
decisions times”4, had held on the basis of laboratory experiment con- 
ducted-on 44 subjects that there did not appear to be direct relationship 
between the difficulty of a decision problem and decision time. It may be 

that decision is being delayed due to the dilatoriness of the individuals or 
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their indecisions. Generally, however, such dilatory and indecisive per- 
sons who continue in Government organisation for a long enough time, ` 
become master buck-passers. 


The pendencies, however, may result in corruption. A party who is 
interested in having a decision may resort to bribing in order to get his 
case moving. This effect of pendencies can only be controlled by redu- 
cing the pendencies. . 


Quality of decisions will dsid on the quality of persons associated 
with decision making process. Itis necessary to have a trained mind 
which is sought to be acquired by a broad education and post-entry train- 
ingin various training institutions. For the Central Secretariat staff, 
thereisa Secretariat Training Institute. The higher staff is trained in 
various training institutions in India like Lal Bahadur Sastry Academy 
of Administration, various Departmental training institutions, Indian 
Institute of Public Administration and Administrative Staff College, etc., 
in foreign Universities and Institutions, as well as through various 
seminars and group discussions. In spite of a unified pattern of training, 
the persons associated with the decision making process bring in their own 
personal predilections. The organisational procedures are checks on such 
individual predilections, which are not based on rationality. The better 
such organisational procedures are evolved, the more.limited will be the 
scope of such dimensions like irrationality and prejudices in decision 
making, An authoritarian organisation. is not the best method for keeping 
. such forces in check, as such organisations are generally permeated by 
the beliefs.and prejudices of a single individual. It is only a free organi- 
sation with free interplay of ideas, which is capable of countering such 
forces, having their basis on mental processes which have not been 
worked out very rationally. Individual predilections and prejudices have 
no place in rational decision making. - 


In spite of procedural checks, the personality of the individual 
decision makers in many cases influences the decision. An individual may 
be cautious or he may be naturally tempted towards bold decisions. The 
decisions. of such individuals with diverse temperament, with the same. 
problem are likely to be different. In spite of rules and procedures, the 
variance of. decisions in individual cases according to the temperament, and 
personality of the individual decision maker cannot be ruled out. How 
ever, organisational checks, rules and instructions, precedent cases 
attempt to reduce such personal Giserepancies in decision-making to the 
minimum. 

'C.R.—C 
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Various departments and organisations under the Government tend: 
to develop their own personalities which are important factors in the 
decision process. Such organisational personalities sometimes develop 
from the nature of the organisation, The Finance department generally tend 
io be more cautious in their approach than the development or produc-- 
tion oriented Departments, Departments dealing with security matters 
tend to be secretive even in matters which have no securily-importance. 
Departmental personalities are also influenced by their heads, like Minis- 
ters and Secretaries. Sometimes, such changes at the top lead to a com- 
plete change in the attitude of the persons woking in the organisation. _ 


An important feature of decision making in both Central and State 
Secretariats is the existence of a number of tateral channels, beside the 
vertical channel in the Department necessitating references at the same 
hierarchical level to Departments like Finance and Law, whose concurr- 
ences are generally necessary in all financial and legal matters. The role 
of the Finance Department on the decisional processes in other depart- 


ments is quite significant. Those manning this department are supposed. 
' to be supreme in financial wisdom. 


This role of the Finance Department is resented by other Depart- ` 
ments, who crave for full financial powers. The Finance Department on 
the other hand accuse these Departments of financial adventurism. The 
róle of the Finance Department had been envisaged as a check on 
wasteful financial expenditure. This role has gradually increased to full 
financial hegemony over other departments. Had this system ensured 
proper financial discipline, it would have at least served its purpose of 
controlling wasteful expenditure. The result has however been 
paradoxical. Because of the financial hegemony exercised by the Finance 
Department and blind cuts in. expenditure, many of the departments do 
not exercise proper financial caution and discipline at the departmental 
level. Infact, the originating department is in a better position to 
understand the utility of the expenditure than any other department, 
The results in many cases have been wastage of public money, resulting 
in criticisms from the Public Accounts Committees, which in many cases 
are not defensible. As against such wasteful expenditures, departments 
feel thwarted in launching important schemes and programmes about 
whose bona fides there are no doubts. 


A system of.internal financial advisers, with limited financial powers, 
is in vogue in the Secretariat, to obviate the necessity of referring all cases 
to the Finance Department. The system of internal financial advisers 
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is widely prevalent in the public sector enterprises. Such internal financial 
advisers in most cases do not have any special qualifications or experience 
which is over and above those of officers of the same level, who refer 
the cases for financial concurrence. Merely getting their concurrence, 
may not be the last word in financial wisdom. This system has a built-in 
tendency to create delays and avoidance of responsibilities. After all, ` 
financial administration is not something different from general 
administration, which also cannot afford finance al indiscipline. 


With an increase in the number of Departments, almost all 
important decisions and even many of the day-to-day administrative — 
decisions require consultations with one or more Departments. Increase 
in lateral channels of communications has been partly due to the fact 
that the working of the Government machinery is an integrated system, 
which is becoming more so with an increase in Governmental activities. 
It is necessary that one Department does not take a decision, which will 
adversely affect the policies of another Department. There is definite’ 
necessity of coordination in policies of the different Departments of the 
Government and different Departments should not act at cross purposes. 
Attempts at coordination, which is sought to be achieved by lateral 
movements of papers even in the simplest cases to a number of. 
Departments, however, create serious delays. 


When a case is referred to another Department, the case is 
examined afresh in that Department right from the lowest level. This 
is a repetitive exercise. In many cases, the Departments to whom the. 
cases have been referred to are not in a position to give their views, as 
they feel adequate information on the cases referred to have not been 
supplied. Cases felt to be urgent by the initiating Department can be 
delayed, as the other Department may have a different order of 
priorities, Increase in lateral channels has contributed to delays and a 
sense of helplessness on the part or those who want to mobilise the 
Government machinery for quick action. This system contributes to 
bringing down every body to the same level of inefficiency. An ineffici- 
ent person anywhere inthe chain can create a complete dislocation of 
work which cannot always be checked. 


To improve the efficiency of the decision-making process in the 
Secretariat, it is necessary that the lateral movements are checked and 
cases where policies have been involved in consultation between different. 
" Ministries are not again referred back during implementation of the. 
policies which will call for administrative decisions. Tbe co-ordination 
should be attempted at the policy making level and once the policy 
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pursued. by another Department is known, there should be no further 
reference to that Department for clearance on consequential decisions. 
If proper coordination is achieved at the policy-making level, there is no 

necessity to refer each individual case to a number of Departments. - 


The decisions taken at the Government of India level are 
implemented. through its various agencies and the State Governments. 
The executive or non-Secretariat organisations of the Government of | 
India have been classified according to their main functions by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission as follows : 


1. Regulatory and allied e.g. Drug Controller of India ; 
activities. 2 Central Bureau of 
_ . Investigation. 
2. Activities directed at promo- e.g. National Savings 
` ting developmental effort. Commissioner. 


3. Training of Govt. employees. e.g. Lal Bahadur Sastri. Academy 
i of Administration ; All India 
Institute of Hygiene and 


_ Public Health, i 
4. Survey and: Research. , e.g. Director General, Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics ; 
Survey of India. s 
5. Provision of a service. e.g. Central Public Works Deptt. 
Carrying out of one or more e.g. Director General of 
developmental programmes . Health Services ; Jute 
covering substantial area ` Commissioner. 
of the activities of the 
Ministries. 


These- organisations work within the policies laid down by the 
Government of India and also advise their concerned Departments 
about the progress in implementation of the policies. Numerous decisi- 
ons are required to be taken by these agencies while implementing the 
Government decisions. Their decision-making capacity is, however, 
circumscribed: by the rules and various instructions issued from the 
Secretariat, The limitation on financial power is particularly galling to ` 
these organisations, which complain that frequent references have to be 
made to the Secretariat on matters of minor financial consequences. 
Secretariat Departments on the other hand feel that sufficient financial 
powers have been delegated and it is necessary to keep some financial 
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powers with the Secretariat to prevent expenditure on non-essentials. 
The tendency has been towards delegation of more financial powers to 
the non-Secretariat organisations, so that decision-making at the execu- 
ting level is not unduly hindered. 


The non-Secretariat agencies, most of which have vast organisations, 
have different hierarchical levels, with varying decision-making powers. 
The flow of information is from the actual eaecuting agencies upwards, 
depending on the nature of the problem and complexity of the decision. 


The State Secretariates are organised on the pattern of the Central 
Secretariat, though on a smaller scale. The working of the State 
Government machinery is influenced by the fact that the State Govern- 
ments are more directly concerned with general administrative matters, 
like law and order administration, land administration and administration 
- of various essential commodities etc. The powers of the State Govern- 
ment regarding financial matters ‘are limited, as most of the sources of | 
the important taxation are with the Central Government. 


There is also an elaborate field of level organisation under the State 
Government, where the district may be considerea as the basic unit of 
administration. Collector is the main administrative functionary at the 
district level, who ensures implementation of various Government policies 
and keeps the Government appraised of the conditions in his district. 
There are, however, a number of district level officers like Superintendent 
of Police, Executive Engineer,.Chief District Medical Officer, who in 
many cases, communicate directly to their respective Departments 

‘through their departmental heads and also receive orders directly. The 
Collector is a coordinating functionary in such cases. 


Decision-making in situations of general administration while 
maintaining public tranquility, proper distribution of land between tenant 
cultivators, keeping down the price of essential commodities, do not 
necessitate innovations generally. In most of the cases, it is also not. 
possible to give immediate directions from higher levels in administrative 
matters, as the developments are very sudden. Decisions will have to 
be taken at a level lower than State Secretariat or the Heads of Depart- 
ments at the State level. The control over these decision-making 
processes is exercised. through elaborate manuals, circulars and instruc- 
tions. Unless adequate control over the decisional process at lower 
level is exercised, there may be wide divergence in decisions taken on 
similar cases. It is necessary that in administrative matters, a uniform 
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pattern of decision-making in similar situations is ensured. Manuals, 
circulars and instructions have to be brought upto-date with the 
conditions. 

There is also a system of constant movement of information from 
field level to the Secretariat level. The success of the decision-making 
process depends on proper co-ordination between different levels which 
are associated with decision-making.. Where the powers of the person who 
is to take the ultimate decision have been limited due to too many 
constraints, he may not be in a position to take the proper decision in 
a given situation. Manuals and instructions are intended to help the 
decisional processes and not to put them in straight-jackets. The problem 
will have to be worked out on the anvil of rules and instructions. Rules 
and instructions need be dynamic and should be modified in the context 
of problems, which a particular organisation has been facing. They 
should serve the purpose of facilitating the decision-making process by 
putting it in the right channel and at the same time not hinder the 
process itself by too many complications and constraints. This is 


possible through an adequate study of the decisional process in the 
context of various problems. 


The decisional process in administrative situations should avoid . 
the pitfall of being crisis oriented. Decisions in many cases are deferred 
till. the last moment, when there is no other alternative than to take a 
decision and act on it. Such a situation may not be the best time for 
taking a decision. In a crisis, the decision-making process is considerably 
shortened and the rationality of the decision to that extent ‘is affected. 
Decisions generally tend to be taken on chance in such situations and 
without due deliberations. The results of such chance decisions may be 
fortunate or unfortunate. However, the long term aspect of the decision 
is hardly ever considered in such a decisidn-situation. The need for 
foresight is an important dimension in any decision-making process, 
A decision-making process, which while solving one problem, creates 
some more new problems, has some innate weakness and needs to be 
suitably corrected. 


` It is also necessary that administrative © policies are worked out on 
a long term basis and there is no frequent change of policies, which 
would require reorientation all along the decision-making line. This is 
possible only if the policy-making level is properly kept informed over a 
period of time and is endowed with sufficient foresight. Once an 
adequate flow of information upwards is assured, a proper policy can be 
worked out and broad decisional directions can be given. 
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Communications both upward and downward, have an important 
role in decision-making processes and assures special significance in the 
vast and complex Government machinery. Formal channels of communi- 
cation are through written documents like letters, memoranda, reports 
and returns or through formal discussions in the forms of committees . 
or meetings. Informal channels may be through informal discussions 
with groups or individuals in the place of work or outside. If the formal 
channels of communication are operating properly, the necessity of 
depending on informal channels will be correspondingly less. Informal 
channels through informal discussions are required for supplementing 
the information available through formal channels. If the channels of 
communication function properly, unhealthy channels of information 
‘through gossips and rumours would considerably dry up. 


The validity of an organisation depends ona constant flow of ` 
correct information and smooth flow of such information. Information 
may be termed as the raw-material for the decision-making process. 


Howsoever sophisticated the process of decision-making may be, 
the final deeision will depend on the correctness of the information 
supplied. The reports and returns channelised through various 
hierarachies are designed to ensure adequate information at the decision- 
making level. In most cases, the initial appreciation of the problem is 
done at the lowest level, who has direct knowledge about it. Most of 
the higher levels through which the report is submitted -may not have 
direct’ knowledge and will have to depend on at least the factual part of ` 
the information supplied by the subordinate agency. 


The initial reporting is crucial at least as far as the factual position 
is concerned. The higher levels, however, try to ensure accuracy by 
test-check during inspection. In a number of cases, the accuracy of the 
reports cannot be checked and'will have to be accepted as the basis for 
decision-making. ; 

The appreciation of a problem differs from individual to individual 
and the appreciation at the lowest level will not be the same as at higher 
levels, due to various limitations like inadequate knowledge, limited: 
experience etc. A minor scuffle between two boys belonging to different 
communities may be turned as a communal disturbance by the lower: 
level police officials who have been instructed to handle such problems 
with the utmost promptitude and firmness. Such reports based on 
wrong information may inadvertently cause a communal problem. 


Subordinates may also supply only that type of information which 
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they believe will please the superiors. The practice of constantly feeding 
wrong information, till the situation becomes uncontrollable, has some- 
times resulted in the Government machinery being taken completely 
unawares. This is particularly noticeable in the case of law and order 
situations, where crucial information had been withheld till the last, 
either due to ignorance or otherwise from the decision-making authori- 
ties. This had given rise to situations which could have been controlled 
by timely decisions based on adequate information. 


Disaffections amongst low level Government servants can be 
contained, if the same are brought to the notice of proper decision- 
making levels in time. In most of the cases, the lines of communication 
somehow get choked up and the result is large-scale disruption of work. 
and a huge charter of demands by the Government employees, which the 
Government is not in a position to meet. Committees with representa- 
tives of Class III and Class IV employees have been formed to keep the 
decision-making levels apprised of the feelings of the lower level 
Government servants. If the channels of communication between the ` 
lower supervisory level and the decision-making levels are activised, 


adequate information would the available for timely and proper 
decisions. ; 


Appreciation of the problems at the lower levels may not be very 
accurate, particularly because of its proximity to the problem and a sense. 
of over-identification which hinders rational judgement. This is where'an 
adequate system of information shifting is necessary, once the accuracy 
of the factual information has been ensured. To ensure the correctness 
of the factual information from the lower levels various forms and returns 
with cross checks are prescribed. These forms and returns, which are 
generally standardised, endeavour to make the communication of infor- 


mation as simple as possible, suited to the capacity of lower level staff. 


There is also aconstant system of checks through inspections. 
Generally, there is close contact between two levels, ensuring that no level 
functions in isolation. The Sub-Inspector of Police maintains close rela- 
tion with his immediate subordinates like Havildars or Head Constables, 
who are closer to the Constables. Similarly, the Inspector and the Sub- 
Inspector, Superintendent of Police and Inspector maintain close woking 
relationship. The Inspector General of Police at the State headquarters, 
keeps. himself posted with adequate information through the District 
Superintendents of Police and his senior staff officers. The efficiency of 
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the communication network depends on a ‘proper functioning of.such 
informal relations, which cannot be completely formalised :through cir- 
culars and instructions. 3 

Personal motivation plays an important part in communication. "? 
“The ‘informal communication system takes an additional importance 
when it is remembered that the behaviour of individuals in organisations 
is oriented not only towards the organisation’s goal, but also to a certain 
extent_towards their personal goals, and that these two sets of goals are 
not always mutually consistent.” The -role of individual ‘motivation is 
not only confined to informal channels of communication, but is extends 
to formal channels as well. To the extent to which personal motivations 
are kept out of formal channels of communication, the more objective 
will be the system of information flow. 

Personal aims, together with an easily available informal ‘network 
of communications, built up on social relationship, may ‘give rise to 
cliques.1® The informal communications system is‘sometimes used by 

-organisation members to advance their personal aims. From this arises 
the phenomenon of cliques—groups that build up an informal network of 
communications and ‘use this .as a means of':securing power’ in the 
organisation. , 

A clique motivated by its selfish ends is a cancerous growth within 
the organisation. A clique, once allowed to be formed due to either 
organisational deficiency or otherwise will give rise to rival cliques. “The 
organisation will then be a battle-ground -of rival cliques, withthe orga- 
nisational interests completely submerged. © 

Decision-making process in an` organisation dominated by cliques 
will have an aberration in that the interest of the clique will be the 
dominant factor and the organisational interests will be’sacrificed. The 
effect of cliques on decision-making is preverted decisions, as thére is 
already an inbuilt bias in the whole‘chain of decision making. Even.if 
one or two individuals at the highest level are not influenced ‘by the 
motivation of the clique, not much‘rationality in decision-making can be 
imparted. As decision making has been rightly realised to be a process, 
a bias at any point in -the process will- affect the end product—the final 
decision. 

‘Synchronising the decision-making capacity of a number of indivi- 
duals ‘to ensure a proper decision-making process canot be achieved ‘with- 
out ‘the existence of authority, either explicit-or implicit. In small infor- 
mal groups, the authority may be implicit, but in the--vast Government 
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ofganisation, the efficiancy ofa decision-making processis ensured through 
a network of authority. The role of authority is even more significant 
because of the fact that the decision-making level and implementation 

. level are generally different. A decision cannot be implemented unless 
there is adequate authority ; the decision-making will then be reduced to: ` 
a theoretical exercise. Proper downward communication of the decision 
is vital. 


An important function of the authority is ee to ensure co-ordina- 
tion, Even the decision-making processes of a group of brilliant people will 
have to be properly co-ordinated to ensure that they are working towards 
the same objective, instead of working towards their individual goals. In 
the Government machinery, with a number of levels in the decision- 
making processes, the integration of individual decision-making processes 
and group decision-making processes towards the same objective, is 
essential. Co-ordination of the decision-making processes is achieved 
through a proper and judicial exercise of authority, which need not in all 
casses be too blatant. 


The formation of cliques, which has already been discussed, is a 
direct result of the failure of formal authority. Exercise of authority in. 
any organisation is possible only in an atmosphere of trust, confidence 
and loyalty. Once there is an absence of any one of these, the authority 
will be affected to the extent. In such cases, the loyalties based on extra- 
organisational considerations will take over. f 


There is. perhaps no organisation anywhere which can said to be 
completely free from a system of informal association amongst its 
members based on various factors like personal likings, social relations 
etc. For the healthy functioning of the organisation, itis necessary 
that the system of informal authority develops along the network of 
formal authority existing in the organisation, Once, however, an infor- 
mal network of authority develops, the formal network of authority may . 
not function properly. f 


A study of the decision-making processes in the Government 
machinery will not be complete without a study of the same in the public 
sector enterprises, which form an integral part of the Government 
machinery, both Central and State. Public sector enterprises have been 
devised to achieve the social and economic goals of the Government. ` 
-Both the Central and State Governments are working members of such 


enterprises. There are three types of organisations of public sector 
enterprises in India : 
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i) Departmental undertakings. 
ii) Statutory Corporations. 
iii) Government Companies. 


In all public sector undertakings, whatever be the form of their 
organisation, the Government is the major investor. The Railways and 
the Posts and Telegraphs are examples of the undertakings in the first 
category.- At the head of each of these organisations, there is a Board 
which functions within the Ministry. The Chairman of the Railway 
Board is also an ex-officio Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Railways. There are three other members, of whom the 
Finance Member (known as Finance Commissioner) has a special 
position and has authority to report directly to the Railway Minister and 
Finance Minister in cases of disagreement with the Chairman on financial. 
matters. As in the case of the Secretariat organisation. the Railway 
Board has different levels in the hierarchical pattern, endowed with 
varying degrees of decision-making powers. l 


"The system of statutory corporation has been designed to ensure 
greater autonomy to the public sector undertakings. It has more 
flexibility than the departmental form of undertaking and has a Board of 
Directors to manage its affairs. Constitution of the Board is guided by 
the statute of the Corporation?*. The Study Team of the Administrative 
Reforms Commission in its report has mentioned that of the 62 director- 
ships of the Governing Boards of the six Corporations under the control 
of the Central Government, 26 were held by officials and 36 by non- 
officials, The Life Insurance Corporation of India has 15 members in 
its Board, of whom one member is a Government official and the rest 
non-officials. All the five members of the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission are officials. In the Boards of Indian Airlines Corporation, 
‘Air India, Food Corporation of India and the Central Warehousing, 
the officials and non-officials are in equal proportion. Since the Govern- 
mement has the major.interest in these Corporations, it is necessary for 
the Government to ensure that these organisations function in accordance . 
with the Government policy. Adequate representation from the 
controlling ministries is definitely a major device to ensure this. . 


‘In most of the Corporations, considerable decision-making powers 
care ‘delegated to different Committees. For effective decision-making in 
public sector uneertakings, it is necessary to have considerable delegation . 
of powers below the Board. The Board should concern itself mainly with 
policy matters and in sorting out problems with the Government and 
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other outside agencies. The nominees of the Government in the Boards 
are to safeguard the interests of the Government as well as bring in the 
necessary amount of homogeneity in the decision-making processes within 
the undertakings and of the concerned ministries. 


Most of the undertakings in public sector are organised in the 
Company Form to allow flexibility in operational decision-making. The 
U.N. Seminar on the organisation and administration of public .enter- 
prises in the industrial field, held in Rangoon in 19:4, did not favour 
the Company Form for Government undertakings.'® Its reasonings were 
based on the beliefs that the company device evades the constitutional 
responsibilities which a state-controlled enterprise has in a democratic 
society to the Government .and to Parliament. The Seminar was also _ 
of the opinion that the Company Form would be a mere fiction because 

‘all or most of the functions normally vested with the share-holders and 
the management would be reserved: to the Government. The Adminis- 
trative Reforms Commission in its report on Economic Administration 
has deprecated the tendedcy of the control of the public sector under- 
takings by the concerned Ministries. 


In the Company Form the Board is responsible for the over-all 
management of the organisation, The Boards are generally of the policy 
making type and not the functional type. The.controlling ministry and 
the Finance ministry are represented in the boards of management of 
both Statutory Corporations and Goverment Companies. The organisa- 
tional pattern has been envisaged in such a way so as to ensure maximum 
autonomy to the public sector undertakings with suitable :provisions for 
ensuring their responsibilities to the Government, the main share-holder. 


The Rangoon Seminar of the U. N. inits report had expressed the 
apprehension that the tendency towards autonomy and freedom of public 
sector undertakings if taken too far may lead to the loss of vitality of 
the Government Dapartments and their becoming ‘Hollow Shells’. 
There is considerable flexibility in the decision-making processes in the 
public sector undertakings compared to a. Government Department. In 
fact, the public sector undertakings have considerably more freedom in 
decision-making than parallel private sector undertakings, where some 
dominant share-holders fully control. its affairs towards their own 
advantages. It cannot be that the Goverenment which is the major share- 
holder and has. entrusted the money.in organisations -for rapid develop- 
ment, will divest themselves of all control in the decision-making processes 
of. these organisations. 
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In some cases, the public sector undertakings have not been able to 
exercise the autonomy given to them, as they have been constancly run- 
ning in the red and had to be kept up by a constant flow of Government 
assistance. In fact, this practice of supporting losses from the general 
exchequer has erenied a vicious circle in which the managements of the 
public sector undertakings have to seek frequent government help and as 
such subject themselves to frequent criticisms form the Parliament and 
Press. This results in greater Government contro] over their decision- 
making processes. i 

Decision-making in Government, whether Central, State or Public 
Sector enterprises, is an exercise in group thinking. As the decision- 
makers are mostly not directly concerned with the decisions, a system of 
checks and balances isa predominant feature in the decision-making, 
processes. Rules and instructioñs have been devised to ensure that the 
decisions are made within the policy framework. Since this is.a group 
exercise with persons of different capacities, intelligence and back-ground, 
the activities of the group run the risk of being slowed down by an ineffi- 
cient individual at any point. 


We have inherited a system of decision-making {which is based on | 
the concept of ‘checks and balances’ which has considerable utility in the ` 
sphere of public activity. But it suffers from the major draw-back that it 
is based on the principle of distrust. Once this feature is carried too far, 
it leads to the sapping of initiative, development of a tendency of avoid- 
ing responsibility and curbing of attempts at creative work. It is nece- 
ssary to. gradually evolve a system of decision-making based on trust and 
confidence, which bring out the best in an individual, who remains the 
basic pillar of any organisation, howsoever complex or impersonal. 
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METAPHYSICAL PREFERENCES 
f I. K. Roy 


Proressor Stebbing’s statement that the business of philosophical 
analysis consists in “discerning relations and characteristics which are in 
no way altered by the process of analysis” is not borne out by what arch- 
analysts like Professor Ayer have been doing. The statement has an 
ontological ring about it. It would imply that the modern -school of 
philosophical analysis has only made the process of analysis more acute 
than what earlier philosophers have been doing, in much the same way 
as scientific observation is more acute than ordinary perception, the 
purpose being to discern the relations and characteristics that are ontolo- 
gically there. But philosophical analysis, in the hands of Professor Ayer, 
has a more ambitious programme, that of eliminating all ontology or 
metaphysics, and of reducing philosophy to linguistic analysis.. 

Professor Ayer cites Russell’s theory of descriptions as a paradigm 
of analysis. Suppose we say, unicorns do not exist. If existence is a 
property, as authors of the ontologtcal argument thought, then we 
attribute the property of no-existence to unicorns. But to attribute a 
property to something is to say that the thing to which the property has 
been attributed must, in some sense, exist or subsist. Consequently, by 
affirming that unicorns do not exist we should be implying that unicorns 
and similar other non-beings exist or subsist in a shadowy realm of non- 
being. Russell’s analysis consisted in showing that the true import of .- 
the proposition, unicorns do not exist, is that the proposition, there are 
unicorns, is never true, and that there is no shadowy realm in which such 
non-beings exist or subsist. i 

Now what Russell’s analysis of the notion of existence has done is 
not discerning the true meaning of ‘existence’, but making a surgical 
operation on the notion of existence and removing an excrescent 
metaphysical growth. We are at liberty to use such propositions as 
unicorns do not exist. We shall not, however, mean by it some such 
thing as ‘there are unicorns which do not exist’. 

The present article is intended to show that philosophical analysts 
have their metaphysical preferences which are not the result of 
: philosophical analysis. For this purpose we shall go into Ayer’s state- 
ment of the nature and function of philosophical analysis. 
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According to Professor Ayer, a putative proposition is meaningless 
if what it expresses is neither a tautology nor an empircal hypothesis. 
Metaphysical propositions. are of this character, and hence, are not 
genuine propositions. In this respect, they are on a par with ethical 
- and asthetic pronouncements which only evince an attitude or preference 
of the speaker. The business of philosophy is to undertake an analysis 


of metaphysical concepts, propositions and arguments and show that as- — 
they are neither tautologies nor about matters of fact, they do not. 


convey any knowledge and are meaningless. 
Professor Ayer’s analysis of the concept of ‘substance’ or ‘thing’ 
is an example. The notion that a ‘thing’ is something which possesses 


the sensible properties we experience when we see or touch it, is a. 


primitive superstition generated by the peculiarity of our language that 
we “employ a single word to refer’ to a thing, and make that word the 
grammatical subject of the sentences in which, we refer to the sensible 


appearaoces of the thing.” But from this “it does not by any means-follow - 


that the thing itself is-a‘simple entity,’ or that it cannot be defined in terms 
of the totality ofits- appearances. It is true that in talking _of . ‘its’ 
appearances we appear to distinguish the thing from the appearances, 
but that is simply an accident of linguistic usage. Logical analysis shows 


that what makes these ‘appearances’ the ‘appearances of? the same .thing .. 


is not their relationship to an entity other than themselves, but their 


relationship to an entity other than themselves, but their relationship to _ . 


one another. The metaphysician fails to see this because he.is misled by 


a superficial grammatical feature of the language.” A_ few pages later . 


he says that “itis the purpose of a philosophical definition to dispel 


these confusions which arise from our imperfect understanding of _ 
certain types of sentence in our language.”’?- Philosophy is a department - 
of logic. ‘‘The propositions of philosophy are not factual, but lingustic_. 


in character—that is, they do not describe the- behaviour of physical, or 
even mental objects ; they express definitions, or the formal consequences 


of definitions.’® Thus plilosophy proper, that is, analytical philosophy. 


explains away the problem of the ‘thing’ and its perception by reducing 

' propositions containing the symbol ‘thing’ to a set of propositions about 
the sensecontents. The procedure is the same with regard to all meta- 
physical problems :` to reduce all pseudo-propositions ; that is, those 
which are neither tautologies nor empirical, to’ a proposition or set of 
propositions consisting of either or both. 


Propositions in which pseudo-concepts such as ‘thing’ ‘good’, or ~~ 
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‘right’ occur are neither true nor false until they are reduced in the 
manner shown above. . In themselves, they are meaningless. 


Analysis of concepts is in no way peculiar to philosophy. It 
takes place in all theoretical inquiries whenever a concept in current use 
begins to lead to difficulties, contradictions and deadlock. The 
Newtonian concepts of space and time are an example. When these 
concepts led to difficulties and failed to harmonise with the facts, the 
scientists had to pause, stop using these as tools before subjecting’ them 
to a very severe examination. The infinitesimals in mathematics, 
causality, existence. etc, in philosophy are other examples. A case for 
analysis is present when a concept is found to be defective in one way 
or other, self-contradiction, vagueness, metaphysical contamination, thus 
making it unsuitable, A concept isa tool, and itis intended to doa 
task. The history of refinement of mechanical tools is known to every- 
body. Intellectual tools, i.e., concepts, are no exception. 

Conceptual analysis is, therefore, a routine business in all 
theoretical inquiries. What distinguishes analytical philosophy of the 
school mentioned above is its intolerance of metaphysical contamination. 
How does the analyst find that a concept is metaphysically contaminated ? 
By applying the principle of verification. A concept is metaphysically 
contaminated if it stands for a reality which transcends the limits of all 
possible sense-experience, and is, therefore, unverifiable in principle. 
Such are the concepts of “thing”, “cause”, “right”, “God”, “the 
Absolute”, which are meaningless pseudo-concepts. 

Now the question is, how did the analysts come by the principle of 
verification? Not by a process of philosophical analysis, for philoso- 
phical analysis judges all concepts with reference to this principle. Is 
this the only principle which one must accept when one embarks on 
philosophical analysis? Obviously not. A philosopher might contend 
that concepts contaminated by sensuous content are philosophically 
worthless. How does he come to know that? By applying, say, the 
principle of knowledge. Knowledge, in the true sense of the term, is 
only of the unchanging nature of ‘objects, and can be had only by 
contemplation of that nature; the deliverances of sense-experience, 
being variable in their nature, are not knowledge.. How will one choose 
between the two principles? Philosophical analysis cannot afford an 
answer, for it proceeds by assuming the principle of verification and 
rejecting the principle of knowledge on the basis of the principle of 
verification. Are we not. then, entitled to say that the principle of 
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verification expresses only a metaphysical preference of the philosphical 
analyst, just as, according to him, a man’s moral principles express only 
his moral feeling or preferences ? Paraphrasing Prof. Ayer’s arguments 
arguments regarding moral principles,* we may say that the philosophical 
analyst accepts the principle of verification because he has undergone a 
particular process of intellectual - ‘conditioning’ different from that 
undergone by the platonist. We cannot argue about the validity of such 
metaphysical principles ; we merely like or dislike them in the light of 
our own preferences. Professor Ayer cannot be satisfied with this 
‘reduction’ of his philosophical system. He certainly wished his principle 
of verification to be true for everybody, though not in the sense in which 
‘true’ propositions are usually called true, but only as a defination. How- 
ever, Prof. Ayer adds, it is not entirely arbitarary. “It is indeed open to 
any one to adopt a different criterion of meaning and so to produce an 
alternative definition which may very well correspond to one of the ways 
in which the word ‘meaning’ is commonly used. And if a statement satis- 
fied such a criterion, there is, no doubt, some proper use of the word 
‘understanding’ in which it would be capable of being understood. Never- 
theless, I think tnat, unless it satisfied the principle of verification, it - 
would not be capable of being understood in the sense in which either 
sciéntific hypotheses or commonsense statements are habitually under- 
stood.”* Thus Professor Ayer is at once willing and reluctant to admit 
that his advocacy of the principleof verification is a matter of preference 
only. The criterion of meaning given by him is a matter of definition 
only, alternitive definitions are possible, and yet a statement which did 
not satisfy the principle of verification would not be meaningful in the 
sense in which scientific hypotheses or commonsense statements are 
meaningful. So, scientific hypotheses, commonsense - statements and . 
tautologies are paradigms of meaningful statements, all others are to be 
‘banished to the realm of Hades. We shall be returning to this point ` 
later. Let us take an example from contemporary science to show how 
metaphysical preference works, even in the formulation of scientific 
theories. The view held by Newton that theoretical concepts are derived 
from experimental data is not correct. “We know the objects of scientific . 
knowledge by the speculative meahs of axiomatic theoretic construction 
or postulation.”® Their validtiy is then tasted by looking for emperi- 
mental confirmation of the consequences deduced from them. According 
to both Newton and Einstein, the state of an isolated mechannical system 
at any time can be accurately defined if numbers specifying the position — 
and momentum ofeach mass in the system at that time is given. The 
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consequences of this formulation for sub-atomic phenomena lead to con- 
- sequences which are not cofirmed by experimental findings on radiation 
from black bodies. In quantum mechanics, the state of such a system 
can be defined only in terms of a probability distribution concerning the 
position or the momentum of the particles of the system. A second set 
of numbers referring to the probability that the attached position- 
momentum numbers will be found has to be added if the deduced conse- 
quences are to accord with the experimental findings. Thus the concept 
of probability enters into the very definition of the state of the system. 


In the face of this, to believe that the positions and momenta of sub- 
atomic particles are really sharply located in space and time, as designated 
by one pair of numbers only, is to go against experimental evidence. Yet, 
so firm was Einstein’s belief in complete casual deterniination of natural 
phenomena that he averred that “God does not play dice.” Ontologically, 
according to Einstein, a mechanical system is completely determinded. 
Probablity has ‘‘scientific meaning solely in the epintemologica] limitations 
of the finite knowing mind in its relation to the omni-complete object of 
scieniific knowledge and, hence, is misapplied when referred ontologically 
to that object itself.” As Einstein himself writes, “you believe in the 
dice-playing God, and I in the perfect rule of law in a world of something 
objectively existing which I try to catch in a widely sepculative way...... 
The great initial success of quahtum theory cannot convert me to believe 
in that fundamental game of dice.... Iam absolutely convinced that one 
will eventually arrive at a theory in which the objects connected by laws 
are not probablities, but conceived facts, as one took for granted only a 
short time. ago. However, I cannot provide logical arguments for my 
convictions...”’7 


Einstein’s belief isaelear example of a metaphysieal preference 
which does not constitute a part of physical theory, though it has great 
relevance to physics. Einsteinians are still continuing in their search for 
a physical theory which will fit the facts consonantly with their metaphy- 
sical prefernce, while Eipisenbergians are pursuing their inquiries in the. 
other path. 

The philosophical analyst will say that the dispute and the continued 
search of Einsteinians fora new physical theory only vindicates his 
position. The point at issue is, however, different. The Einsteinian 
thesis is not meaningless, in the analyst’s sense of ‘meaninglessness’, 
though he has not yet been able to give it a logico-mathematical formula- 
tion, and its consequences do not fulfil the dictates of the principle of 
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verification. As the matter stands now, it is an empirical hypotheses, 
with the experimental evidence going against it. 

Thus Einstein’s belief in strict determinism ia nature or the 
analyst’s belief in the principle of verification are both cases of _metaphy- 
sical preferences. Einstein is. unable to adduce logical arguments in, 
favour of his thesis. But-the analyst’s case is worse. His belief in the | 
principle of verification is unanalysable in its very nature, because the 
process of analysis itself rests on it. It follows that philosophical. 
analysis is not self-sufficient, autonomous, but depends on a principle 
which is independent anda pre-condition of analysis. It is, therefore, 
not true that analytical philosophy exhausts all philosophy or all- 
legitimate philosophy. Even the legitimacy of analytical philosophy 
depends on some’ other sort of philosophy which is not analytical-and 
really metaphysics. 

Why does the analyst prefer the verification principle 4 9 Because in 
his opinion, philosophy is the logic of science,® because, unless a 
_ statement satisfied the principle of verification, “it would not be capable © 
of being understood in the sense in which either scientific hypotheses or 
commonsense statements are habitually understood.”® Now, the 
principle of verification. as its origin in the history of philosophy shows, 
was intended as the touch-stoee by which all scientific hypotheses are to 
be judged. And surely it is a good touch-stone for scientific hypotheses. 
But the question is, why the same principle should be applied in all 
fields of human experience, simply because it is indispensable to science ? 
Why should it be invoked to deny to ethical judgements and religious ` 
experiences the character of knowledge ? , 


Commonsense has a way of understanding ethical idaos and 
religious experiences, and commonsense statements in these matters are 
‘habitually understood’ by people without reference to the principle of 
verification. Suppose a person who is a philosophical analyst is appointed 
ajudge. He tries persons accused of crimes and sends them to prison. 
The analyst judge, when asked, may try to defend his position in the 
following way. He sends the guilty to prison not because he judges- 
their conduct to be ‘bad’, but because it is laid down in the Penal Code 
that sich and such actions are to be punished, not because there is any 
moral turpitude in the performance of these actions, but because thesé 
activities are harmful to ‘society and society wants to protect itself 
against these actions. But it is not at all clear why of all persons a . 
philosophical analyst should go about punishing people for committing. 
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alleged crimes as defined in the Penal Code, without first of all applying 
his principle of verification for deciding whether. the society in-which-he 
lives is ‘better? than what it would be reduced to if the penal laws were 
not.in force, whether the society in which he lives is ‘good’, and :is.wotth 
protecting from the -perpetratorsiof‘crimes, and, if his decisions arein 
the affirmative, whether these constitute ‘knoledge’ or only his persoral 
feelings. 

It isa natura] impulse of the human mind to.extend principles or 
concepts which have been found useful in one field of inquiry to other. 
fields also. Thus,. for example, the concept of the economie man is nse- 
ful in dealing with a limited tract of human behaviour, and consequently 
it becomes helpful to assume the principle that the only effective human: 
motive, so far as man’s economic activities are concerned, is the motive. 
of self-interest, and ignore all other. motives. We may call it-the principle 
of . self-interest, and. we can. explain and predict a great many human. 
actions .on-this basis. But if the temptation arises to extend this: principle; 
to explain all human behaviour in this ‘way, the principle becomes not: 
only useless but positively harmful and perserve. Consider all the orna- 
mentation that was necessary to make self-interest ‘enlightened’ in the 
philosophy of utilitarianism. l \ 

Concepts are only models of experience, not experience itself, and 
only for a limited range of experinece: not for experience as a whole. 
Such principles as that of verification or self-interest are touch-stones for — 
determining the validity of concepts within a limited tract of experience. 
Extension of such principles to the whole field. of human. experience or 
enterprise is a prejudice, not characteristic of philosophy proper.: 

It is this prejudice that works behind the modern school of philoso- 
phical analysis. When he contends that ethical judgements cannot be 
translated into judgements of empirical fact and hence do not constitute 
knowledge, or that ‘in describing his vision the mystic-does not give us 
any information about the external world; he merely gives us indirect 
information about the condition of his mind,”'° heis merely extending 
his model of ‘scientific knowledge’ to the fields of moral.:and religious 
experience and finding them unsuitable for the model, though these fields 
of experience never profess to give us knowledge of the external world. 
Instead of trying to buiid other models for these fieids, or a more 
comprehensive model to cover all these fields he merely condemns the 
other fields to pale by the side of scientific knowledge. 


Thus the philosophical analvst has only a metaphysical preference 
for the principle of verification, an attitude which he deplores in others. 
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He extends the model of scientific knowledge, intended for a particular 
field of experience, to other fields for which it was not intended. Lastly, 
“in saying that philosophical analysis consists solely in deducing relations 
of equivalence between statements from the rules of logical entailment 
which characterize linguistic conventions only’!* he is disinheriting philo» 
sophy of its trasitional synoptic aim. If philosophy is merely the logic 
of science, the task of analysis may as well be left to science itself ; it . 
will be a pretension on the part of the philosophical analyst to say that 
scientists themselves can not undertake the logical analysis of their con- 
cepts and hypotheses. Ifthe philosophical analyst executed any pro- 
gramme, it was not the elimination of metaphysics but of philosophy 
itself. The history of philosophy abundantly shows thal no good philo-' 
sopher was a tyro in philosophical analysis, but most of them wanted to 
accomplish more, in Prof. Ayer’s terms, ‘to express the inexpressible’. The: 
analyst may not have greater regard for these synoptic philosophers than 
what he has for the inglorious ones duped by grammar, but their tribe 
could not be wished out of existence. , 
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MARX ON METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 


SOURIN BHATTACHARYA. 


Marx in his volumes of writings never spelt out clearly the 
methodology of his system. This has caused a lot of trouble for his 
interpreters and a good deal of misconception among his followers and 
critics. This aspect of the problem has been somewhat solved with the 
publication of his Grundrisse. This important work of Marx, which 
occupies a chronological position midway between the Manifesto of the 
Communist Partý (1848) and the first volume of Capital (1867), has been 
described as a work that casts ‘‘fresh light on the inner logic of Capital”! 
-and as “a source book of inestimable value fur the study of Marx’s 
method of inquiry”.? Grundrisse contains a full section devoted to the 
method of Political Economy. But as the style of the book is not easy 
and as the whole series. of note books were not rendered publishable by 
Marx, the section on the method of political economy also is full of 
sentences with ambiguous meanings and sometimes contains portions 
which are seemingly mutually inconsistent. One can, however, wade 
through the section and reconstruct Marx’s ideas on methodology of 
political economy, at least the kind he wanted to build up. This article 
attempts to make such a reconstruction and examines the method as 
applied to one of Marx’s important planks in his grand system of Capital. 
In Section-1 I give an interpretation of Marx’s ideas on method based on 
his section in Grundrisse, while in Section-2 I present the Marxian 
method in constructing his sytem, which I call a system of ‘genuine social 
science’, where the adjective ‘genuine’ is clearly understood to have only a 
descriptive connotation. In this.background of ‘Marx on method’ and 
*‘Marx’s method’ I consider as an illustration his theory of value in the 
context of simple commodity production. 


II 


Marx’s exposition starts with an analysis of the rdle of abstraction 
in investigations of political economy. To investigate any society politico- 
economically it seems that one naturally starts with a concrete, say, 
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population., A moment’s reflection shows that such a concept as popula- 


tion that clearly appears to be a concrete is really an abstraction. By 
‘Abstraction’ is meant a concept referring to a phenomenon that has been 
stripped of a number of its empirical aspects. Population to bea concrete 
has got to be conceived as a phenomenon with at least such aspects as 
its division into classes, distribution between town and country, and 
between sexes, and possibly, in some societies at least, distribution 
between religions, castes etc. One can go on increasing the list of. such 
attributes that make a phenomenon like population concrete. So when 
we are considering population as .such we are really considering a. 
concrete denuded of its phenomenal aspects. Therefore, it becomes an 
abstraction. ; 


How thén to comprehend. a.concrete phenomenon? By way of 
abstraction. Marx explains this point in terms which in essence can be 
reduced to those of modern axiomatics. To begin with the concrete would 
be a ‘Chaotic conception (Vorstellung) of the whole’,® according to Marx. 
Instead what.is necessary is to move analytically towards simpler.concepts 
(Begriff). The initial concrete, as we ‘have already seen,:is an.abstraction, ’ 
but of'a macro character,:so to:say. From this we have to.move tozother:: 
concepts which are simpler in relation to the: initial concrete; but. these: 
simpler ones also remain of necessity abstract in nature,‘ though of- 
relatively. micro character. Marx calls thése simpler determinations 
‘thinner. abstractions’. This - process ‘should continue till one reaches the: 
‘simplest determination’. This concept of simplest determination may be’ 
identified: with the concept of logical..primitives. These primitives: are 
necessarily arbitrary. Marx’s concept of simplest:determination is:also 
arbitary, although Marx is not explicit about that. At what stage must - 
stop Marx’s analytical movement towards simpler determinations? Or, 
which:concepts must be selected as one’s primitives in a given axiomatic 
system ? The answer to both these questions’ must remain arbitrary to 
be finally settled by the. requirements of the problem at hand, and also 
often by the taste of the investigator. f 


Once one gets one’s ‘simplest determinations’ the journey has to be l 
retraced until one reaches again the initial concrete, which then gets 
illuminated in the mind of the investigator as a ‘rich totality of many 
determinations and relations.’* This retracing is ‘the scientifically correct 
method’®, writes Marx. This. ‘conception of a scientific procedure agrees 
well -with the common practice in respect of deductive methods. Only...” 
that Marx does not spell out clearly the nature of ‘the many. determinations - 
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and relations’. They are obviously obtained by means of accepted (or 
agreed upon) logical operations performed on the primitives or on the 
constructs defined out of the primitives. At the end these determinations 
and relations may take the form of a set of simultaneous equations or a 
configuration of geometrical figures with their counterpart in the realm of 
empirical entities under suitable interpretations. 
This view of the method of political economy, which is essentially 
a method of abstraction or of theory construction, and which has notbing 
specially Marxian about it, has a riddle for a materialist philosopher. 
. The initial concrete which is a phenomenon gets through the abstract 
determinations reproduced by way of thought. Is the real, therefore, ‘a’ 
‘product of thought concentrating itself, probing its own depths, and 
unfolding itself out of itself, by itself ° This is a typical idealist position 
and Hegel fell into this illusion, contends Marx. Marx’s analytical acumen 
is at its brilliant display here in clarifying his materialist position in the 
face of this critical problem. He suggests that ‘the method of rising from 
the abstract to the concrete is only the way in which thought appropriates 
the concrete, reproduces it as the concrete in the mind (emphasis added)’:7 
But this is certainly not the way in which the concrete comes into being. 
It is this question of coming into being where the materialist commits 
himself to something outside the subject—this in fact is the objective 
foundation of the concrete. The materialist solution to this problem of 
existence is in the nature of a postulate. The investigator must start with 
a presupposition about the object. To a social scientist the object of 
‘investigation is the society. Hence although the investigation itself takes 
the form of a journey from abstraction to the concrete, the investigated is 
always ‘kept in mind as the ‘presupposition’. The investigated does not 
owe its existence to the investigation. The thought process is merely the 
means of comprehension. 
The method of political economy, as has been argued above, is the 
method of abstraction. Political economy is conceived as a social science. 
Social science according to Marx, as will be made clear in the next section, 
is a science that deals with relations between social groups, placed in a 
conerete historical setting, that is placed in time and space. What then 
is the relation between the abstract categories of political economy and 
the ‘historical’ relations ? Marx develops this point with the help of an 
illustration. He selects the concept of labour. Now there can be an 
abstract concept of labour in which we consider labour as such or labour 
in general. Therecan also bea corresponding concrete conception of 
labour when we think of specific labour or objectified labour: This 
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dichotomy, which has been utilized as an illustration here in Grundrisse 
was made the ‘corner-stone of an essential piece of argument in Capital in 
the development of Marx’s value theory. The use of the concept of abstract 
labour in the value problem will be dealt with in details in section-3. For 
‘the present, the relation between an abstract category and historical 
relations may be appreciated if we bring in a notion of degree of 
abstraction. This was not made explicit by Marx, but seems to have 
been implied in his arguments. An abstract concept becomes abstract 
-of a greater degree if it refers to the common elements underlying a 
greater number of entities. Thus, in respect of abstract labour it becomes 
` an abstract category because in the realm of conerete things we do not 
have it in its pure form. Instead it takes the form and shape of this 
-or that concrete object. In this concrete form the abstract labour becomes 
specific in character. Nowto how many different concrete objects will - 
this category of abstract labour apply ? The answer clearly depends on 
the stage of development of the society in question. If it is a relatively 
- primitive society with not many specific: forms of labour, then the 
seategory applies to only a limited number of objects. If the society in 
question is a well-developed modern bourgeois society, then the concept 
-applies to a much greater number of objects and thus acquires a greater 
degree of abstraction. The category. of abstract labour is clearly a 
universal category, but it is important to realise that its universality 
depends on- the historicity or specificity of the totality of relations in the 
‘midst of which alone the universal is meaningful’ “This example of 
labour”, writes Marx, “shows strikingly how even the most abstract 
categories, despite their validity—precisely because of their abstractness— 
for all epocs, are nevertheless, in the specific character of this abstraction, 
themselves likewise a product of historic relations, and possess their full 
validity only for and within these relations”.® 


Marx is known to have held a historico-genetic outlook in approach- 

‘ing history, more especially economic history. This means that Marx 
used to conceive of the course of history as a successiori of a number of 
historical epochs. Each given epoch may be taken to hold within itself 
the remnants of earlier epochs, maybe in atrophied forms. The above 
interpretation of the method of political economy suggests an interpene- 
. tration, of abstract categories and historical relations. It therefore follows 
that just as a given epoch contains the rudiments of earlier epochs, the 

categories that express the relations and comprehend the structure of the 

_ later epoch also provide insights into the structure and relations of the 
vanished social formations. The categories of a more developed epoch 
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hold the key to the understanding of bygone epochs. Thus it is necessary 
to look at history as a whole but one must analyse the relations obtaining 
in the more developed epoch clearly in order to isolate the relations 
that are predominant in the given epoch. Different relations play 
dominant rôles in different epochs. ‘An isolation of this predominance, 
therefore, allows one to distinguish between different phases of history, 
and brings the essentials of each under sharper focus. In Marx’s own 
time the latest epoch was what he called the modern bourgeois sociéty. 

The sequence of the cotegories that should follow in one’s 

investigation would not be the sequence in which they were concretely | 

realized in history, but would be determined ‘by their relation to one 
another in modern bourgeois society’.1° Hence for Marx’s purpose 

analysis of the structure of the bourgeois society’ was primary. He did 

not take up this analysis casually—this was dictated by his methodological 

vision. 
` To sum up, Marx’s scheme in his own words was : 

(1) the general, abstract determinants which obtain in more or 
less all forms of society, but in the above-explained sense (the 
sense we have tried to interpret). _ 

(2) the categories which make up the inner structure of bourgeois 

_ society and on which the fundamental classes rest—Capital, 
wage labour, landed property, Their interrelation, Town 
and’ Country, The three great social classes, Exchange 
between them, Circulation, Credit system (private). 

(3) Concentration of bourgeois society in the form of the state. 
Viewed in relation to itself. The ‘unproductive classes’. 
Taxes. State debt. Public credit. The population. The 
colonies. Emigration. 

(4) The international relation of production. International divi- 
sion of labour. International exchange. Export and Import. 
Rate of exchange. ; ; Pe 

(5) The world market and crises.1! Itis remarkable that Marx 
never wavered very seriously from this grand methodological ~ 

- scheme. Maybe that he could not carry everything to its 
satisfactory conclusion during his life time, a lapse for which 
he could not be held responsible. 


Il 


Marxian theory constitutes an attempt to built up a genuine social 
science. By a genuine social science in meant a systematic body of 
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thought describing the interactions between different social groups. In 
studying social behaviour individual behaviours may certainly feature as 

-prominent, But: they have to be incorporated into the general body of 

‘thought in a way that looks upon the individual as essentially a member 
ofa group. In so far as economics is to be regarded as a branch of social 
science, it must take as its province the study of selected aspects of group 
behaviour. This basic outlook determines the methodological character 
of Marxian economics. Marxian economic system regards economic 
‘science as a science of social relations between groups of people. 


In ‘many of the orthodox approaches to economics we find that the 
subject is not really regarded. as a social science at all in the above sense. 
A few examples referring to parts of orthodox economics would illustrate 

‘the point. Take, for example, Robbins’ S scarce- nieans-competing- ends 
‘notion of economics. ` True, this is an adequate characterisation of an 
economic activity and proceeding a step further one can look upon econò- 
mics-as a science that studies economic activities. It is important to note 
‘that economic activities can be resorted to by isolated individuals like a 
Robinson Crusoe, by individuals situated in a society or by. social groups 
placed in a concrete milieu. Robbins’s definition of economics would ` 
‘apply equally well to the economic activities of all these three categories 
and thus fail to distinguish between the first two and the third. According 
‘to the Marxian approach the economic activities resorted to by definite 
social groups situated in a concrete milieu alone can properly constitute 
the subject matter ‘of a genuine social science. Thus it follows that social 
‘Science in general and economics in particular according to Marxian 
‘conception becomes essentially ‘historical’? and therefore, non-universal 
in character. Economics studies the economic activities of groups and 
hence the relations between different social groups—but these groups are 
not ‘abstract categories, they are instead conceived as haying been concre- 
tised by being placed in time and space. “In this sense it is meaningless 
to talk of a universal ecnomic science for it would then be stripped of all 
its empirical content. Because the group behaviours that can ever be 
observed under ideal conditions are essentially phenomena having a 
temporal and spatial character. Robbins’s definition makes ecnomics 
atemporal and aspatial whence it loses its essential enipirical significance. 
Thus from a positivistic point of view this cannot be a proper approach to 
economics. 4 ls 

Consider an example from the field of concepts used in orthodox 
economics. Paul Sweezy in his Theory of Capitalist Development has 
furnished a few of such examples. The concept of ‘wages’ in ‘traditional 
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economic theory is the amount of output. that. can. be attributed.to 
labour as.a factor of production. ` This ignores the. -all-important: social 
fact that it is a. payment made to a, group of people. called labourers-hired 
for labour services by-another group.called. capitalists. -or' entrepreneurs. 
This latter, conception is doubtless the natural way of visualising that the 
concept of wages has relevance to a particular production .. process 
carried out.in a particular time and state of industrial societies, Whereas 
its conception as the amount of output aftributable to labour is relevant 
to. any mode of production „where labour has a productive. role at all. 
Thus an economic theory. based on the coricept.of wages in this. universal 
sense fails to makea distinction between our economic system and anather 
and therefore, loses the essential empirical meaning. For a successful 
economic theory in Marx’s sense must be able.to describe concretely the 
characteristaions of a given economic system pointing to its distinctive 
features. This descriptive significance. which is fundamental to any 
science cannot be achieved unless the theory relates. and studies concepts 
which are formulated in a.non-universal, non-abstract way, although, as 
has been shown in the previous section, we have to reach there through 
` the method of abstraction. 

Another example in .this.connexion is.the neo-classical; value, theory 
developed in.the Marshallian.tradition. The. object of this-neo-classical 
economics is-the study of static equilibrium. In, this.systen.an: equilibrium 
position is characterised.by.a pair of values of. the. variables: price. and 
quantity. The. analysis is logically quite rigorous,, the .study. of. the 

_ properties of the equilibrium is quite detailed, and. the.. theoretical 
conclusions derived are definite and .quantitative,, Yet,the- theory; does 
not acquire any social-scientific, significance. inour present sense:. Why 
this limitation of such an. imposing theoretical: structure ? To. answer 
this one is to begin with ascrutiny of the concepts used;in: the 
neo-classical theory. Take the concept. of value itself. It:is.regarded.as 
an exchange ratio between commodities i.e. things possessing, use-ualue. 
or utility. and scarcity, Thus ‘value’ represents. a; relation between. 
commodities—not between social groups. . Besides, the concept of. 
commodities-also requires only the specifications of utility and. scarcity 
i.e, a ‘relation between, supply of and: demand; for it. None of. this. in, 
itself constitutes-a relation between two social groups.. Thus the. concepts. 
are universal and have no. particular relevance. to-any, given. social, 
structure. The neo-classical value theory. that settles the problem, of 
price determination of atypical commodity becomes: essentially. abstract. 

. and. non-historical in character and, therefore, is. really no part of,a: 
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-genuine social science.- Of course, as a theoretical construct it serves the | 
neo-classical purpose well by indicating the principles which would hold 
in an idealised static equilibrium. But this serves no purpose of a theory 
that seeks to describe analytically the course of history through different 
epochs. 

The neo-classical capital theory, which is essentially dynamic, is 
also asocial owing to a lack of integration of the institutional factors 
with the endogenous factors of the theory. Leaving aside the analysis of 
the capitalist as a social group, this theory deals with capital as just 
another factor of production. To this extent the whole theory is made 
a bit too formal. Even from the point of view of abstract theory a static 
equilibrium must settle the problem of resource allocation at a, given 
time. The allocation pattern obtained at any moment of time must have 
its implication in the operation of the economy at the next moment. The 
static equilibrium theory should have an obvious dynamic significance. 

_Itis interesting to note that the business cycle theories—an important 
branch of economic ‘dynamics developed in this tradition—have practi- 
ctically no dependence on the value theory.~ While explaining the time- - 
dependent process of a macroeconomic character, the theorists of the 
neo-classical tradition fall back upon various exogenous forces imposed 
somehow or other upon a theory of macrostatic equilibrium. The 
dynamic ` behaviour of the system is not made to emerge from a social 
analysis of the macrostatic equilibrium. -A comprehensive economic 
system can ill afford to preserve this dichotomy between static and 
dynamic economic analysis. ? 

In regard to economic institutions the position of the neo-classical 
value theory is that it presumes a laissez-faire competitive framework 
given once for all.: The theory itself studies the implications of such an 
institutional set-up in so far as the equilibrium position is concerned. It 
then leaves aside the probable impact that the working of a given 
economic equilibrium may have onthe institution itself. Thus in its 
approach the neo-classical framework precludes the possibility of obtain- 
ing a long-run dynamic theory. 

' The unique character of Marx’s economic system is that it looks 
upon economics as a study of the laws of social change. Social change is 
regarded as a process involving changes in social institutions. Social in- 
stitutions are classified into two basic types—economic.and non-economic. 
Some broad examples of economic institutions are systems like primitive 
communism, slavery, feudalism, commerce capitalism, industrial capitalism, 
socialism etc. The distingushing feature of these institutions is contained 
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in the property relations and -production relations. The continual 
interaction between the property relations and the production relations 
is at the root of changes in economic institutions. While it is undeniable 
that the interactions between the economic institutions and the non- 
‘economic ones shape the course’of development of social institutions, it 
is also scientifically necessary to regard either of them as prior in time 
or acting as the prime mover. When Marx assigns the rôle to the econo- 
mic institutions, he does not at all deny the rôle of non-economic institu- 


tions in sthdying the laws of social change. Methodologically, at least, ` 


there is- no need for such a denial. What is involved here is really the 
choice of any one of these institutions as preceding the other in time, so 
that we can systematise our thought. We can select any arbitary slice of 
time from the endless course of history and sift the economic and non- 
economic institutions then obtaining. Now it is as scientific to study the 
implications of economic forces for the non-economic ones as it is to 
study the implications of non-economic for the economic ones. And then 
to work out the whole thing once again in the opposite direction in the 
next slice. of time. Such a procedure would also equally well have given us 
a theory of social change which, on the face of it, would become as 
acceptable. In Marxian system a course is chosen in which thé economic 


’ factors are allowed to work upon the non-economic ones and produce 


the forces of change in the economic institutions themselves. The whole 
process goes on working itself out endlessly in the course of history—not 
in a spiral, of course. The social system as a concrete entity is made in 
this theoretical structure to evolve from one earlier historical stage to 
another. Thisis what is contained inthe materialistic conception of 
‘history and the Marxian system is essentially a study of this fascinating 
process of historical evolution. The significance of formulating economic 
concepts as representing social relations in building up theories of genuine 
social science has already been pointed out. In so faras an economic 
institution is regarded as an embodiment of a particular type of property 
relations and production ‘relations, it nedes to be defined in terms of 
relations between social groups. 

For purpose of detailed analysis Marx selects from the course of 
history a slice of time, in which operates-the economic institution of 
Capitalism. Capitalism as an institution is characterised by the private 
ownership of means of production for the market. Here a clear distinc- 
tion is made between the system in which means of production are pri- 
vately owned but production is meant for self consumption or family 
consumption and the system in ‘which means are privately owned but 
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production, at least the substantial part of it, .is meant.for the market. 
The two systems differ in the important respect. that.one.does not tiecess- 
arily. lead. to exchange, while the.other inevitably does. Marx:thus-chooses 
an institution in which excbange is of basic. importance., Further, the 
notion. of:capitalism requires a rigid separation of the two-sccial .groups- 
one: possessing capital and the other Jabour-power., The significance 
of. this separation lies in.the fact that exchange. relations.will-necessarily. 
.be generated. inthe course of production in such asystem. Assuming ` 
that production: requires the» services of:both. these- factors, neither. the 
capitalists, nor the labourers are fully; equipped.ta-produce goods. The 
capitalists must purchase the services ofilabour-power for production, and 
the labourers. must also sell labour-power for.their livelihood. Thus.the 
two, groups come into a production.relation-; and some-kind-of,;exchange . 
must lie.at.its root: The labourers will demand, their livelihood-in the 
real sense.in.exchange of their labour-power.. Note. that this: conception 
of capitalism essentially. entails. social, relations- between: two groups.in 
regard to:property and, production relations. 

The next concept. we discuss. is.that.of commodities.. The-concept 
of ‘commodity’ is'used in the Marxian system in a.very specific,sense; 
which, is. in sharp. contrast.to that, in which it. is used,in traditional 
academic economics.. ‘Commodity’ refers to a good which is,produced: 
for exchange, or which comes. into the network, of. exchange: relations: 
characterising a capitalist. economy. In;this : sense-a,producer economy, 
in which.goods are produced mainly for:domestic consumption, does. not. 
produce commodities. at all. This idea. of commodities along.with the; 
rigid separation of the two. groups.owning the two factors of - ‘production; 
now enables, us ,to.give.a precise difinition of. capitalism. It is-a system: 
in which. labour-power has to be exchanged against other commodities 
directly or against a. commonly accepted medium. ofi, exchange: In any. 
case labour-power; itself becomes a commodity. This, is a feature: that; 
distinguishes capitalism from all- other economic. systems that. have: 
preceded itin history. ` According to Marx, the commodity character, of. 
labour-power is the differentia specifica of capitalism. 


oe IV = 
Commodities and. Value : l 


. The point of departure of the Marxian economic. analysis is.the, 
analysis of commodities. The opening chapter of Capital is on.commo- 
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dities. ‘Marx starts with.the observatiom that- ‘the wealth .of -thoses 
societies in which the capitalist. mode of production -prevails, -presents - 
itself as ‘an immense- accumulation of- commodities’, its unit being:a: ° 
single commodity’.15 To start here is not-certainly arbitrary;ias can. now... 
be clearly seen.. l j 
About commodities we first note that every commodity is after all a' 
physical good having a number of physico-chemical properties. Commo- 
dities like iron, paper etc. are actually goods with specific shape; size, . 
weight etc. In this regard each commodity has certain unique features “© 
about it. Therefore, no generalisation is possible by studying these pro=::: 
perties of commodities. But a careful reflection would.‘suggest that’ 
commodities possess properties which are sufficiently general to merit our:: 
attention here. .In the analysis of capitalism anything thats leads: to ~ 
exchange is of our concern. And it is through exchange'that relations - 
between socials groups can be established. Though, all conceptions: of ~ 
exchange relations are not necessarily indicative of such social relations.':: 
There can be a possible conception of exchange which may present itfonly?" 
as a relation between commodities or at most relation between men and +.: 
commodities. For our purposes both these'conceptions are‘inadequate. ' 


-Commoditiés possess two such properties which are intimately linked 
up with the phenomenon of exchange They are use-value and exchange: ` 
value of commodities. By use-value are meant those properties ‘of a 
commodity by which it satisfies human wants—real or imaginary. ‘This 
classical notion of value-in-use introduced by Adam Smith corresponds 
to the neo-classical notion of utility. Use-value can be ‘regarded as a 
necessary condition for a commodity having exchange-value.'' Although, 
itis well-known that having use-value is.not sufficient for'the ‘commodity.. 
having exchange-value. Marx, however, does not make mopeeh this’. 
notion in his theoretical construction. 

In this connexion a much more important concept is that of exchange- - 
value. The analysis of this problem constitutes the Marxian value theory. ° 
This has two different aspects—a qualitative aspect and a quantitative one. 
In its qualitative aspect Marx calls it a question regarding the substance’ 
of value and inits quantitative aspect it is a anestions of the magnitude ~ 
of value. i $ 


Substance of Value :- 


Marx arrives at a labour theory of value by the following reasoning : 
In an exchange economy itis found ai a unit .of one particular 
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commodity exchanges for a definite amount of another commodity. This 
is the exchange value of the one in terms of the other. But it can easily 
be seen that in a more-than-two-commodity economy the exchange value 
of a commodity cannot be unique. When a unit of a commodity, say X, 
exchanges for 2 units of commodity Y, 3 units of Z and so on, then we 
can have no unique representation of the exchange value of X. To resolve 
this difficulty note that whenever it is said that 1 unit of X=2 units of Y, 
it.is meant thata unit of X and units of Y must have something 
qualitatively common and, therefore, comparable and also quantitatively 
equal. Proceeding along this line we observe that in.a similar statement 
of the form ‘t unit of X=2 units of Y=3 units of Z=. ...’ it must be 
implied that these definite quantities of different commodities must - 
contain in an equal amount that something which is homogeneous. It is 
postulated that labour is what is common to all commodities, This 
is how we can logically arrive at the conception of labour as the 
substance of ‘value. An intuitive justification can also be provided 
by the fact that all commodities, producers’ goods and consumers’ 
goods alike are after all the product of human labour expended on 
natural resources. Thus any produced commodity which has acquired - 
any use-value at all through acquiring definite shapes and sizes at,definite 
points of time can be regarded as having been due to the fact that 
human labour-power gets embodied into them. The commodities, there- 
fore, can be regarded essentially as congealed human labour. They have 
exchange values only because they acquire use-values through the 
embodiment of labour. 


The problem ofa unique representation of exchange saliu can, 
therefore, be resolved by expressing the exchange values between any two 
commodities in terms of labour-power embodied into them. Hence the 
statement ‘1l unit of X=2 units of Y=3 units of Z=... ..... > can now be 
completed by equating these to the labour-power contained in these 
definite quantities of different commodities. Note that for logical satis- 
faction here it is necessary that the labour-power that is embodied in 
1 unit of X (or simply X), Y or Z must be of a homogeneous quality, 
otherwise they would not form a comparable category at all. Although. 
it is to be plainly accepted that since the different commodities produced 
by labour-power are qualitatively different, the labour-power required for 
their production also must be of a specific character and hence hetero- 
geneous in nature. 

© This difficulty is resolved by Marx by formulating a concept of 
‘abstract labour’. By abstract-labour is meant an undifferentiated mass 
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of human labour-power-that which is common to the production 
of all commodities, in so far as production of commodites means 
generation of use-values. True, that in reality one form of labour will - 
differ from another in respect of training, skill, dexterity etc. By these 
special qualities acquired by labour it becomes specifically fit for the 
-production of specific commodities. But to make the concept of non- 
‘specific labour absolutely homogeneous it is conceptually reduced to a 
common denominator by eliminating all effects of training and skill. 
Marx’s notion of abstract labour does not necessarily mean that it has to 
be absolutely unskilled. The point is that given any predetermined level 
of skill, the amount of abstract labour in the economy can be calculated 
as the sum of all specific -forms of labour converted to this common 
denominator. In this conceptual form it becomes meaningful to compare 
` the amount of labour contained in another. This is thes essence of the 
qualitative value problem in Marx’s system. 


A comprehension of this concept makes a few other aspects of the 
Marxian value theory very clear. First, it isto be noted that although 
labour-power is a commodity in the sense of specific labour, this abstract 
labour is not a commodity—in fact it is not produced in our system 
of commodities. It is, therefore, exogenous in our system. Marx 
was logically sound in expressing the exchange value of commodities 
in terms of the only exogenous factor—abstract labour. Any other 
course would have allowed him to give a mere statement of fact, not an 
inkling of the determination of value. At this point we note as an analogy 
the modern treatment of Leontief Open Systems, in which labour is the 
only exogenous factor and its remuneration, the wage rate, is supposed 
to be given. The prices of all other commodities in the system are then 
determined in terms of wage rate. 

l econdly, this procedure is the only legitimate one vion the point 
of view of positive or empirical science. In scientific analysis a particular 
aspect of the reality is selected and analysed—but the analysis must be 
couched in terms such that the ‘external’ relative to this system enters 
into it as datum. Otherwise the theoretical system cannot be related to 


the outside empirical reality. 

Lastly, this abstract labour regarded as a factor of production 
becomes the only allocable resource of the economy. . All other factors 
of production, either specific labour or produced means of production 
which is also really stored up labour, become specific and, therefore, 
cannot be allocated for future production. This rôle necessarily goes to 
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‘labour in general’ i. e., abstract. labour. Thus in the context'of economicis 

‘evolution it assumes particular importance that value in so far as it acts} 
as a resource-allocator should allocate directly the only factor that.can »- 
generate further: use-values in the economy. 


+ 


Magnitude of Value 


From a study of the qualitative problem we obtain. the indentity 
that 1 unit of X=2 units of Y=3 units of Z=". =«(say) units of abstract. 
labour. This isthe starting point of the quantitative value problem. 
‘This identity directly determines the. exchange value of X and Y as 1:2, 
which says thata unit of X exchanges against 2 units of Y.: The rate 
of exchange between X and Zis similarly 1: 3. In other words, the 
exchange value of X is double the exchange value of Y’ and treble that . 
of Z. That is, we have the following ; 


Value of X per unit= < units of abstract about 
Value of Y per unit=«/2 units of abstract labour 
Valne of Z per unit=«/3 units of abstract labour. 


Here we are led toa paradox, Let us suppose that abstract labour 
is being measured in some conventional units of measurements, say, man-. 
hour. .. Further, let the specific labour used to produce the commodity X’ 
be very efficient and a unit of X be produced by spending 8 man-hours 
of abstrac labour, and let that used to produce another commodity Y be 
vety slow and inefficient such that a unit of Y is produced by spending 7 i 
man-hours of abstract labour. Now ifitis maintained that X and Y 
will exchange in the proportion $: 7, then it follows that the more | 
inefficient the labour required to produce a commdity, the more will be 
be the value of ccommodity produced by it. 2 


This difficulty is again. resolved by introducing the concept- of 
‘socially necessary labour’. By -this is meant the labour “required to - 
produce a given commdity. under the. normal conditions..of production,. 
and.'with the.average degree of skill and intensity prevalent at the time’’.. 
With this reduction. Marx’s answer to the question of exchange value is. 
that commodities will exchange against one another according to the. 
quantity of socially necessary labour contained in them. It is thus. 
easily seen that in our above example, the true. exchange ratios between 
Xand Y can be obtained by further reducing § and 7 in terms of.. 
of ‘socially necessary labour’. Suppose it is found that £ units of abstract 
labour=6 units of socially necessary labour and y units of abstract labour 
=e units of socially ` nepessary labour. Then according to our principle 
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of value the commodities will exchange in the ratio of 6: e instead of 
in the ratio £: 7. Thus we get the acceptable result that if labour 
required to produce a commodity X becomes more productive, then its 
value falls, whereas idle and inefficient labour used to produce a commo- | 
dity Y does not cause its value to increase. f 


To sum up, the position is : what constitutes value of commodities ? 
Value is constituted of abstract labour. What determines the magnitude 
of exchange value of a commodity ? Exchange value of commodity 
is determined by the amount of ‘socially necessary labour’ contained 
in it. 


Rôle of competition : 


The above explains Marx’s law of value. According to this law, 
therefore, commodities will exchange against one another in proportion 
of the socially necessary labour contained in them. A classic example 
illustrating the law is Adam Smith’s deer-beaver case. Suppose that in a 
society of ‘simple commodity production’ 2 hours of labour are required 
to catch 1 beaver or 2 deer. According ‘to the law of value.then L deer 
will exchange against 2 beavers. Now the question is: “Are there any 
mechanisms in the system which ensures that this ratio will be observed 
in the market?” It is here that the rôle of competitive supply and 
demand comes in into our system. 


If the actual ratio in the market is anything but 1 : 2, the market 
will be oversupplied with either of the commodities. Let 1 deer exchange 
against 1 beaver in the market; No producer now will spend 2 hours of 
socially necessary labour to catch 1 beaver, but instead each will spend 
lhour in catching 1 deer and exchanging it against 1 beaver. Since all 
‘producers would do likewise, there will be no beaver produced in the 
economy and thus exchange cannot also take place. Hence the ratio 1: 1 
cannot be a stable one. The only. ratio that can represent an equilibrium 
situation is 1 deer against 2 beavers. In this situation there will be no 
tendency for either the beaver-producers or the deer-producers to shift 
from their respective lines of production. This presupposes that it is 
possible, subjectively as well as objectively, to shift from one line of 
production to another—that is a situation of unrestricted competition. 


Rôle of demand : 
What is the proper rôle of demand in a Theory of Value?. A 
misconception about this point has given rise to a lot.of unwarranted 
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criticism of the Marxian system.’ We know’ from standard academic 

economics of the neo-classical variety that in a system where demand (in 

the form of final demand in the Leontief system) is given, the relative 

prices depend only on the production co-efficients—they are in fact a` 

property of the technology of the system. Supply’ conditions, ‘therefore, 

determine the prices. What do the given values of the final demand do ? 

They determine the quantities—the. amounts of the: different commodities ` 
that the society would have to produce to’meet them. Once these 

quantities are determined the allocable resource (we have: only one _ 
such in a labour-theory-of-value system) gets allocated according to the 
requirements of of the technology of the system. 


A theory of value has two aspects : it determines the exchange ratio 
betwéen-the different commodities and-must -act as a resource allocator. 
It is now clear that.in its first aspect the question of demand becomes 
important only. in a situation of supply limitation.. As Marx was clearly ` 
considering a long-term problem he naturally did not-'take account of 
supply limitation and, therefore, demand could not have played a rôle in 
Marx’s theory of relative values. The concern of later. critics like Karl 
Popper!* with demand seems to have been a product of their immersion 
in Marshallian thought. But Marshall’s problem was clearly different. 
- He was interested in analysing the static equilibrium of. a short-term 
situation, where supply limitation must be given a prominent place and, 
therefore, demand has got to play a réle in that context. It is unfortu- 
nate that even Popper missed this point. 


In the second aspect of the. value-problem—in its rôle as a resource- 
allocator demand needs to be taken in. But since Marx’s problem was 
to. discover the-laws ‘of social change, demand could not really be taken 

‘independent of production and distribution. Because it is production 
and:distribution that determine the income and to that extent the demand 
of the consumers. Marx was therefore, integrating his value theory 
with his: theory of capital accumulation whlch was a description of the 
long-run. behaviour of his system. 


Here we have discussed Marx’s law of value in the context of 
‘simple commodity production’. .This system is one in which production 
takes place with labour and such other means of production as are 
owned by the labourers themselves: Thus a rigid class -separation in 
respect of the ownership.of the means of production has not yet taken 
place. Commodities are, of course, being exchanged. But this exchange 
- ig in the’ nature of exchange of use-values and it is made to meet’ the - 
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diversified need of consumer demand. Marx symbolizes this e by 
C-M-C, where the process starts with the production of a commodity 
_ i.e., a use-value and it is then. exchanged against money (which ‘serves 
only as a medium of exchange) and money is further exchanged against 
another qualitatively different commodity i.e.,~ use-value again. To 
acquire a different type of commodity ‘is the sole- purpose of- etchange 
here:. 


` In keeping* with his methodological: scheme Marx analyses the 
latest epoch in the history upto his time—which he calls the bourgeois 
` society. This society presénts itself as an ‘immense accumulation of 
commodities’. To analyse ‘commodities’ Marx goes on. with his simpler 
categories like use-value and exchange-value. He finally reaches’ his 
simplest category of abstract labour.’ Now this whole journey from 
abstract labour to commodities which are conceived as ‘exchange values 
illuminate the nature of’ commodities, and thereby ‘the nature: of” the 
society. that produces commodities in the ‘rich totality’ of their relations. 
This small price of (value) theory successfully illustrates Marx’s méthod | 
of abstraction, Contrary to what many Marxists may hold, abstraction 
is no anathema to Marx’s system.* 
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ELECTORAL BEHAVIOUR IN WERE BENGAL 


S. K. CHATTERJBE 


West Bengal has the unenviable record of going to the polls four 
times in five years since 1967. Naturally, therefore, in the 1972 elec- 
tion, the cry for -a ‘stable. government’ was raised by the two main 
contesting- camps, the Congress and the C.P.I.(M). -In the electoral 
campaign high priority was given to the problem of law and order. The 
policy -statement of the Left. Front said that it had drawn “‘proper 
- experience from the past’ and appealed to the electorate to foil “the 
‘conspiracy by the Centre to turn .West Bengal into a colony”. The 
Congress-C.P.I. alliance—the Progressive Democratic Alliance—blamed 
the CPI(M) for “initiating and. indulging in politics of murder and 
terror” and- said that West Bengal could achieve little by declaring a 
“war against the Centre. The CPI(M)’s election campign was mainly . 
directed towards highlighting what it called a “‘reign ‘of terror” in West 
Bengal. Cases of alleged torture of women by the-police were mentioned 
in public meeting and brought to the notice. of the voters through 
pamphlets, posters and wall-writings. Other points on which the CPI (M) 
campaigners were vocal, were unemployment, poverty and the rise in 
prices of essential commodities. On many occasions, the CPI(M) has 
told the voters that the party is contesting the bourgeois election’ only 
as aphase of the people’s democratic revolution. The election by itself 
did not help in gaining real power. 4 2 18 


The Left Front consisted of the CPI (M), RSP, SUC, Forward Bloc, 
RCPI, Workers’ Party, Marxist Forward Bloc and the Biplabi Bangla 
Congress. In the election, the Left Front secured 19 seats ‘and the 
Progressive Democratic Alliance (the Congress and the CPI) 251 seats 
in a House of 280. The Forward Bloc and the Marxist Forward Bloc 
could not bag a single seat and thus have been completely liquidated in. 
West Bengal. The Forward Bloc’s decision could not have been an easy 
one. ` Although opposition to the Congress has ben one of its traditional 

posture, its experince of cooperation with the CPI(M) has not been happy. 
Yet oddly enough, the Forward Bloc discovered an ideological affinity 
with the Left Front and failed to reach an electoral understanding with 
the, Congress because of a specific difference (17 or 18 seats). 


2 The CPI (M) is the most organised cadre-based party in West 
Bengal. The Congress was supposed to be not so well-organized. -It - 
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suffered from dissensipn and groupism. The rank and file were dissatis- 
fied over the concession of as many as 41 seats to the CPI. Even then 
the Progressive Democratic Alliance had the election wind inits favour. 
The factors which went in favour of the Congress were the new image of 
the Congress after the liberation of Bangladesh, the people’s desire: for 
a stable governmerit in West Bengal and the popularity of Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. The Congress Party by’ its refurbished image of “leftism” 
had attracted a large number of youths and students to its camp. They 
were active in about 80 urban constituencies and in ‘selected rural 
constituencies. 


“In 1972, there were about 800 candidates in West: Bengal against 
1300 of 1971. In 1972 the results of the election stand thus : 


Total Seats. Congress ` Cong(0) CPI CPI(M) Other Parties Independent. 
1972 280 216 2 35 14 8 5 


In, total electorate of 22,599,761 the total votes polled in 1972 were 
13,711,566, constituting 60.678% of the total votes. Of the total-valid 
votes cast, the Congress polled 47.52%, the CPI(M) 27.14% and ` 
CPI 7.72% © 


‘What is the over-all picture ? The Congress has captured 109 seats: ~ 
from its opponents.in 1972. This success of the Congress may be” 
specifically stated as follows : eee 


The Congress has captured 85 seats from the CPI(M), 2 Tn 
Forward Bloc, 7. from SUC, 3 from RCPI, 1 from Gorkha League, 1 from 
Bangla Congress, 1 from Biplabi Bangla Congress, 2 from Forward Bloc 
(Marxist), 3 from Muslim League, 1 from Workers’ Party, 1 from RSP, 
1 from Jana Sangh and 1 from PSP. The Congress has lost two seats 
altogether, one to CPI(M) and the other to RSP. 


Tn. the 1952 General Election, the Congress captured 149 seats out 
of 238. The second largest party was the CPI, the CPI(M) was-not yet 
born. In 1957, the Congress captured 152 out of 252 seats ;.in 1962, it 
got 157 out of 252 seats; in 1967 it got 127 out of 280; in 1969 it got 
only 55 out of 280 and only 105 out of 280 in 1971. In 1967 the CPI(M) 
secured 43 seats out of 280, in 1969 it got 80, in 1971 its tally was 111. 
The two parties to emerge from the West Bengal Assembly poll of 1971 
as rival focal points of West Bengal politics, were the Congress (R) and 
the CPI(M). Between them they accounted for 216 seats in 1971. In 
1972 the Congress Party alone has captured 216 seats, The result of 
the Poll has been unusually determinate. 


C.R.—H 
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_ The working class constituencies make an interesting study. 

` The struggle for supremacy in 47—so called working class constituen- 
cies in West Bengal—39 in the South and 8 in the North—was keenest 
in the 1972 poll. 


‘The Congress in alliance with the CPI had done remarkably better 
in these constituencies than it did in the year when 13 seats were captured 


by the Congress against 32 by the CPI(M) and one each by the RSP and - 


Gorkha League. In 1972, the CPI(M) had captured only six seats in 
working class area, viz., Garden Reach (by the margin of 1380 votes 
over the Cong. candidate, Budge Budge (13,090 votes the CPI candidate), 
Sankrail (3127 votes- over. the Congress candidate), Raniganj (8242 votes 


over the Congress candidate), Uttarpara (by a margin of only 8 votes 


over the Congress rival) and Chandernagar (by a margin of 39 votes over 
the Congress rival). 


What. accounts for the remarkable success of the Congress in 
‘Working Class’ constituencies ? : 


Trade unions in West Bengal have developed as distinct pressure 
groups. In West Bengal as in India as a whole, the trade union move- 
ment has broadly developed along partisan lines. The trade unions as 
adjuncts of political parties get their leadership and cadre from the 


parties. In recent years West Bengal has seen a number of successful _ 


hartals and general strikes on political issues. But it is not accurate | 


to say that there is a politically conscious industrial proletariat in West 
Bengal—even in centres on both banks of the Hooghly within the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District and in the Asansol-Durgapur-Raniganj 
belt. One reason for this is obviously the migratory character of the 
labour population. ‘It is generally found that a worker’s attitude towards 
a particular candidate is influenced by the dominant political trends in 
his birth place or in his immediate neighbourhood, It is also an impor- 
tant fact that trade union membership does not generally extend to more 
than 40% of the workers. 

The Congress Party’s relationship with the INTUC has never been 
so good as it is today. The INTUC leadership in the state was over- 
hauled in 1971 and the new leadership has maintained closer relationship 
witn the Party. A special cell has been created for liaison between the 
political leadership of the Congress Party and the INTUC’s unit in the 
state. Young Congress workers who have made their mark in the Party’s 
youth movement, have been deployed to work in, the trade unions in 
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many areas in the state. The Congress Party’s new trade- union- workers 
have been able to consolidate the INTUC and expand it considerably. 


_The Progressive Democratic Alliance at the political level in the 
state was followed by efforts to forge a joint front in the trade union 
field so that the INTUC and AITUC could work together in the poll 
campaigns in the state. Leaders of the two trade unions had addressed 
joint election meetings in many places. 


If we scan the figures available from trade unions, Chambers of 
Commerce and.the' West Bengal Goverment Labour Department, the 
total number, of working people in West Bengal is found to be 3.5 
millions. This figure of course, includes 600,000 employees of the state 
_and Central Governments and 125,000 teachers. The engineering industry 
has 375,000 workers, the jute industry has 230,000, the ‘tea sndustry has 
210,000, shops and establishments have 350,000 and collieries have 
' 110,000. The transport industry employs at least 100,000,. the printing 
industry including the newspapers no less than 200,000. In addition, 
there are about 700,000 people working to keepthe rickshaws, cycle ° 
rickshaws, push carts and bullock carts moving. The'total number of 
unionized workers is said to be 1.7 million and those ‘Belonging. to 
registered trade unions number 1.3 million. 


There are six central trade unions in West Pagi: + the INTUC, 
AITUC, HMS, the CPI (M)-controlled CITU, and two UTUCs—one 
controlled by RSP and the other by the SUC. For the purpose of the 
polls the CITU was in alliance with the two UTUCs and a section of the 
HMS. The major section of the HMS was however working with the 
JINTUC—AITUC combine. The CITU claimed to be more powerful 
than the-combined forces of the INTUC and the AITUC, It claimed a 
total membership of 533.000 ; it claimed to have influence on more than 
a million workers. It regarded itself as a major force inthe trade 
union field because of its persistent struggles for the working class and 
‘employees’ demands for wages and domocratic rights. During the 
election of 1971, more than 50,000 cadres belonging to the CITU unions . 
worked in different working class constituencies. In 1972, the number 
was much larger and yet the CITU failed to make-a mark i in the poll.: 


. The CPI(M)’s ‘defeat in working class constituencies indicates a 
waning of its influence in the industrial belt of West Bengal despite the 
substantial wage increases allowed to workers in several industries during 
the second United, Front rule. One factor that had gone in favour of the. 
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Congress was the relief given to workers through compulsory payinent. 
of bonus and gratuity. 


In the Barrackpore belt of the 24-Parganas, the CPI(M)’s expectation 
was that the Congress Party would not get enough votes becausé jute mill 
workers in this area were unhappy with the cut of Rs. 9-20 in the dear- 
ness allowance which the INTUC had not objected to. But the Congress 
had ‘made enough organizational preparations to .make a dent in the 
CPI(M)’s sphere of influence in this belt. Of the 9 seats in the belt, the 
Congress has captured seven (Bijpur, Bhatpara, Kamarhati, Panihati, 
Titagarh, Noapara and Naihati) and the CPI has got two (Baranagar‘and 
Khardah). In South 24-Parganas there are. five constituencies where 
working class votes determine issues. Of the five seats the Congress has 
captured two (Maheshtala and Behala East) and the CPI one (Behala 
. West) ; the CPI(M) has got Garden Reach and Budge Budge seats. 


On local issues the Progressive Democratic Alliance highlighted the 
fact that,the payment of gratuity and bonus to workers was made obliga- 
tory .on the part of the employers. Apart from the reopening of many 


closed factories and industrial units, the voters were told that the most .- 


significant achievement was the re-opening of the Banga Lakhmi Cotton . 
Mill employing nearly 4,500 hands. The CPI was able to make a break- 
through .in the cadres of the Hindusthan Motor’s workers by forming a 
rival union with a claimed membership of about 2000 workers. 


.In Darjeeling district, the Hill people’s demand for thè recognition 
of Nepali as a national language in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitu- 
tion anda half-hearted demand for regional autonomy—once sponsored 
by ‘the CPI(M)—did not make much impression on the poll results. 
There are. manifold .problems of this economically backward hill region 
like dwindling tourism, growing unemployment and the absense of any 
viable industry except tea, which also faces a serious crisis. The Congress - 
has captured 3 seats, the Gorkha League 2; the CPI(M) has not been . 
able to.capture a single seat, through it had one in 1971. The defeat at 
Jorebangalow of the CPI(M) candidate, who was the Secretary of the 
Chiakaman.Mazdoor Sangh, the CPI(M)’s trade union wing in the cons- 
tituency,.is a great setback for the party in the hill areas. 


North Bengal was never a CPI(M) stronghold. The Congress’s tally 
in the five North Bengal districts of Coochbehar, Jalpaiguri, Malda, 
Murshidabad and West Dinajpur, is 49 out ofa total of 58 Assembly 
seats. This means an increase of 9 on the Congress Score of 40 in the 
1971 election. District-wise the Congress position is: Murshidabad—13 ` 
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seats out of 18; Malda—8 out of 10; Coachbehar—8 out of 10; Jal- 
paiguri—9 out of 11 ; and West Dinajpur—11 out of 11. The CPI has 
improved its:position from one to three. In 1971, the party obtained 
only one seat in Malda. This time it has bagged two in Malda and one 
in Jalpaiguri. 

The success of the Congress in North Bengal had perhaps obscured 
a feature underscored by tLe election ; the sporadic manifestation of the 
simmering discontent of a segment of -the most.backward people in the 
region like the Rajbhanshis, Adivasis and Gorkhas. For some time two 
regional parties—the Uttarkhand Dal and Akhil Bharatiya Adivasi 
Gorkha League—have sought to air the longstanding grievances. of these 
people, mainly arising out of the imbalance in the economic and industrial 


‘developments in the region compared to other parts of the state. There 


are relatively poor employment” opportunities for. Rajbhanshis of the 
younger generation, many of whom are college and university educated. 
More backward Adivasis and Gorkhas who are generally employed in the 
tea gardens, find little opportunity for employment elsewhere, The North 
Bengal Development Board and the railway link over Farakka might ae 
speedy industrial development of North Bengal. 
Malda has a little over 46% Muslim population. The Muslim voters 
initially got confused over the Bangladesh issue. They were told by 
interested parties that the Congress was responsible for the disintegration 


‘fo Pakisthan. But as the story of brutal repression let loose by the West 


Pakisthan Army reachéd their ears and as the local people could see the 
massive influx of refugees, they began to appreciate the Government of 
India’s stand on the issue.. Besides the large Muslim population, Malda 
has also a sizable tribal population, concentrated in the Habibpur and 
Gazal constituencies which are reserved for the Scheduled tribes. The 
Congress polled 44.5% of the total valid votes in the district and captured 
8 seats out of 10; the CPI polled 11.2% of the total valid votes and 
captured the other 2 seats. The CPI(M) polled 25.8% of the total valid 
votes but got no seat. i , . 
In Murshidabad about 60% of the voters are muslims. In 1971, the 
Muslim League had won four of the 18 seats in the district” But the 


` general pattern of voting among the Muslims this time has been somewhat 


different. The Muslim-League has failed to repeat its performance this 
year. It has captured only one seat out of the 18. The Congress has 
captured 13, CPI(M) only 1, RSP 2, SUC 1, the Muslim League one. 
The Congress contested all the 18 seats ; its mad the CPI was not in the 
picture in the district. 
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Nadia is a border district and had to bear to a large extent the 
‘burden of refugees from what is now Bangladesh. Naturally the Bangla- 
desh issue featured prominently in the campaign. In at least four 
constituencies, Nakasipara, Tehatta, Karimpur. and Chapra, Muslims 
constitute a sizable section of the electorate. In 1971, the Muslim League 
captured the Nakasipara seat. Of the 14 seats, the Congress could bag 
only one, the CPI(M) 10, SSP one, the Muslim League one and RCPI one. 
In 1972, the Congress has bagged 12 seats and its ally the CPI two. 


The electorate in Hooghly largely made up of working class, 
peasantry, lower and middle class families, comprised of 1,414,125 voters, 
an increase of more than 22 thousand voters since 1971. A sizable section 
_of the electorate belongs to the Muslim community living in Champdani, 

Bansberia, Telinipara, Bhadreswar, Dankuni and Chanditolla. The 
Congress which avows secularism, had a special appeal to the Muslim 


‘electorate. Of the 18 seats, the Congress has bagged 12, the CPI 2, the 


CPI(M) 2, the Workers’ Party one and the Congress (O) one. 


_ The composition of the electorate in Purulia is somewhat different 
from other districts. It is the only district in West Bengal where 
‘Scheduled Caste and Tribe voters are ina majority. Apart from the 
general complaint of under-development in every field, the people had 
some special problems of their own. Naturally political parties focussed 
.their attention on the Scheduled. Caste and Tribe voters. The Congress 
has captured all the 11 seats ;.the Left Front has drawn a blank. _ 


“Calcutta, Burdwan and 24-Parganas are supposed to be the most 
‘politically sensitive.areas of West Bengal. The poll analysis of these areas 
-makes interesting reading. In 1971 election in Calcutta, the Congress 
-won 16 out of the 23 seats, 5 went to. the CPI(M), one to CPI and election 
to one seat was countermanded. In 1972 election the Congress has won 

“20 seats and the CPI 3; the CPI(M) has got none, although it obtained 
more than 25% of the votes. The Congress polled about 58%, and the 
CPI hardly 9%. 

The 24-Parganas is the largest district in West Bengal. It covers a 
total of 50 Assembly seats. In the 1971 election, the Congress secured 
“only 14 seats in 24-Parganas, while the CPI(M) got 24. In the recent 
- election, the Congress has captured 36 seats, the CPI 6, and the CPI(M) 
only 6 seats. Yet the CPI(M) obtained more more than 32% of the total 
valid votes ; while the Congress got over 46%, the CPI got even less 
‘than 10%.. The Speaker won the Bagda seat as an independent candidate 
supported by the Congress. 
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Burdwan was a stronghold of the CPI(M) which had, won 22 out of 
25 seats in 1971. In 1972, the Congress obtained 21 out-of 25 seats, the 
CPI 2 and the CPI(M) could secure only 2 seats though it got 31% of 
the total valid votes. The Congress polled more than 62% of the total 
valid votes, but the CPI not even 4%. It is difficult to estimate what 
effect the publication of the Inquiry Commission’s report on the murder 
of the. Sain brothers, clearly indicting the CPI(M), had on the elections 
in ‘Burdwan. The Congress had utilized the report to buttress its 
charge of violence against the CPI (M) not only in Burdwan but 
‘all over the State. Several factors have gone .against. the CPI(M) in 
‘Burdwan: the inability of important CPI(M) leaders to contest the 1972 
election, the organizational difficulties-because of a large number of party 
workers who were on the wanted list of the police, the political commen- 
taries on the cynical opportunism of the Mao-Nixon meeting, etc. In the 
Congress view the common people in Burdwan offered a “spontaneous 
resistance” to the terror tactics of the CPI(M) which is still known as 
the poor man’s party. But even among the landless and poor peasantry, 
among the colliery and industrial workers in Burdwan, the awareness 
‘has grown that the Congress can also bring about a social transformation. 

Does Calcutta reflect the mood of West Bengal ? 

It is an interesting subject for debate whether Calcutta shapes West 
Bengal politics. During ‘the last “six or seven years rural West Bengal 
‘has changed considerably. Even then the verdict of Calcutta still reflects 
the mood of the people all over the state. Let us compare the Congress 
figures for Calcutta and the scoreboard of West Bengal as a whole: 


Total Seats. 1267 ` 199 1971 1972 
Calcutta—23 Cong. 11 Cong. 5 Cong. 16 Cong. 20 
West Bengal—280 127 “« 55 “ 105 `  ,, 216 


In 1971, the Congress figure for Calcutta certainly entitled it to a far 
higher score for West Bengal as a whole. That expectation was belied. In 
1972, the usual pattern is more or less confirmed. Improved commun - 
cation facilities—the radio, newspapers, better roads, etc. have brought 
the villagers much closer to the city. Thousands of commuters who come 
‘to the city serve as a link between Calcutta and the districts. Whatever 
political, developments take place in Calcutta are ‘followed’ up by.the 
‘district units of different political parties the next day: i 


IV. 


Most political parties in India today appear to be influenced by 
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considerations of ‘caste and religious grouping in the selection of 
candidates for election to Parliament or State Assemblies. These 
considerations did not havea significant role in the recent election in West 
Bengal. Urbanization and industrialization in West Bengal have helped 
‘in playing down caste and religious considerations. Cast-wise breakdown 
of the electorate does not help us understand the pattern of voting in 
West Bengal. Take the case of Jharkhand Party in Midnapore. The 
Jharkhand Party claims that it represents “sons of the soil” be they 
Santhals or orther tribals in Midnapore. The tribal voters number about 
300,000 in Midnapore. But the Jharkhand Party. has not secured a 
single seat, though it set up-candidates in 13 out of 35 constituencies of 
the district. : 


-The Muslim voters are roughly one-fifth of the total electorate in 
West Bengal. The Muslim votes in the ‘election of 1972 assumed impor- 
tance because of the electioneering tactics of the Left Front in West 
Bengal. Infact, the minority vote becomes significant only in marginal 
‘cases. There are minorities such as the Scheduled Castes and Tribes, not 
to speak of linguistic minorities in Darjeeling, Birbhum, Bankura, Purulia, 
Manga 


- Political compulsions and religion have combined to make the 
Muslims. the main minority in West. Bengal. Though political parties 
keep an eye on thr minority vote, purely communal considerations have 
not influenced the West Bengal Assembly elections in 1972. The Muslim 
League, for example, set up candidates in 33 constituencies with sizable 
Muslim votes. and it could secure only one seat. The Congress has 
bagged the Murshidabad Lok Sabha seat, In this constituency, the 
Muslim League candidate polled hardly 15% of the total votes cast. 


In a'total electorate of a little more than 22 million, Muslims do 

„haye a significant impact on the trend of voting in West Bengal. However 
the communal angle has never received undue emphasis because of the 
- generally secular outlook of political parties and the steady growth of the 
Left forces. The attitude of the Muslims in the state to political parties, 
- has depended, perhaps, on their own assessment of how best their interests 
.might be safeguarded and also on the prevailing trends of political 
thought across the border. Prior to the General Election of 1967, Muslim 
support for the Congress in West Bengal used to be taken for granted. 
The Indo-Pakistan conflict of 1965 brought a change in their attitude. 
After the mid-term election of 1969, some Left parties, eager to ensure a 
_split in the Muslim vote, encouraged the formation of a new party under 


` 


N 
- languished while “the foreigners” were assured of their minimum reqnire-- 
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the banner of the Progressive Muslim League. There were four distinct 
Muslim political groups wooing the voters in the 1971 election. There 
was the Federation of Muslims and other Minorities, an ally of the 
CPI(M) led by United Left Front. There was a breakaway: group which 
had an understanding with the Congress(R). Thére was an Awami League. 
The Progressive Muslim League, of OES became the West Bengal unit 
of the Indian Muslim League. 


The Indian Union Muslim League declared that it could not ask 
Muslim voters to vote for Congress on the plea that Mrs. Gandhi had 
not fulfililed promises made to the community during the mid-term Lok 
Sabhaelections. Perhaps the true explanation of the League’s attitude lay 
elsewhere. The League was suspected to be unhappy about the Indian 
contribution to the dismemberment of Pakisthan and the emergence of an 
independent secular democratic Bangladesh. The Left Front in West 
Bengal was similarly suspected of choosing an anti-national theme to 
embarass the Congress in its campaign in West Bengal in 1972. But only 
a few months before the election the opposition parties both in Parliament 
and outside fully supported the Government policy in Bangladesh and 
pressed for early. military intervention. However, past elections have 
shown the Muslim voters to be as politically conscious and as alert about 
their interests as any other voters. It is unfair to the Muslim voters to 
suggest that their emotional attachment to Pakisthan ‘was so deep-rooted 
that they judged every political party in India on its attitude to Pakisthan. 
The Muslim League did not count much in the election. A sizable section 
of- the Muslim voters voted for, the Congress for want of an alternative 
which could promise both internal stability and secularism. ‘The-Left 
Front sought to undermine the crédit taken by the Congress for the 
sheltering and subsequent repatriation of the multitudes of the 
Bangladesh refugees -by the. counter-propaganda that the local Muslims 


ments, The Left Front in West Bengal considered the Muslims as a single 
block in its calculations. 


The Muslim voters in West Bengal came to understand that even 


. while following secular policies, Bangladesh would remain a nation mostly 


of Muslims. In fact, friendship between India and Bangladesh guaran- 


` teed protection to the minority community in West Bengal. The Congress 


was able to draw into its fold some important members of the Midnapore 
and South 24-Parganas Muslim „League with their student.and youth 
wings of the two districts. 

CRI 
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The spectacular rehabilitation of the Congress in West Bengal has 
been due, from the organizational standpoint, to the role played by the 
Chhatra Parishad, the party’s student wing-and the Yuva Congress, the , 
youth organization, Together with the Yuva Congress the Chhatra 
Parishad provided the party’s election machinery the necessary driving 
power. . Even the election strategy of the West Bengal Congress in 1972 
‘ was determined by the leaders of the two organizations. The selection of 
about 100 young candidates a a for the inadequacy of the party 
machinery. 


Even in 1971, the poor performance by most parties other than the 
Congress (R) and the CPI(M) was attributed to'a polarization of forces 
between the two, In 1972, the polarization appears to have been total. 
It is quite clear thatthe visible gravitation of support around these two 
parties has not been on a strict class basis. The Congress this time hadthe 
_ overwhelming support of the peasantry, industrial workrs and the urban 
“poor. The CPI(M) votes included a section of the middle class, the 
peasantry and the industrial workers. In the’ 1971 poll, the CPI(M)’s 
land movement during the first and second United Front regimes brought 
the party a rich dividend in the rural areas of Burdwan, Nadia, Howrah, 
` Birbhum, Midnapur and Hooghly. In 1972, the CPI(M) got scanty 
“support at the polling booths of these districts inspite of its streamlined 
' organization and the collective orientation of rural life. 


The Congress election manifesto reflected the pary’s anxiety to 
keep electioneering to broad national issues. Though the- Left Front 
had some advantage in the delinking of the Assembly election from the 
Lok Sabha poll, the Congress took particular care to shut out local 
and regional issues in West Bengal. On these matters the party was consci- 
ous of its vulnerability. On the other hand, Congress workers repeatedly 
emphasized in their election campaign that a stable Congress government 
in the state would ensure a close cooperation between the Centre and 
the State and “harmonious functioning of the Indian federal system”, 
- The Congress claimed credit for the Govenment’s contribution to the 
establishment of an independent Bangladesh and its victory in war. The 
` Congress party’s stand on the right of property remained rather vague 
in the 1971 manifesto, even on the question of the ceiling on urban 
property and land reforms. In 1972 the’ party’s pledges in some cases 
` are specific, e.g., to limit the ceiling on landholding by a family to ‘within 
a range of 10 to 18 acres on perennially irrigated land capable of growing 
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two crops”, or a ceiling on ownership of urban property based on the 
family as a unit or the pledge on free education. The 24th and 25th 
amendments of the Constitution have cleared the way for necessary 
Changes in the right to property. On employment’ and prices, the 
congress document confined itself to a simple declaration of intent. 


In all election meetings in West Bengal, secularism, democracy and 
socialism were propounded as the three guiding principles of the Congress, 
The electorate was constantly reminded of the days of the United Front 
Government which were characterized by inter-party , clashes, murders, 
loot, assaults, intimidation and gheraos. 


The CPI(M) line of propaganda was that the war against poverty 
and the achievement of total economic independence were not really new 
issues before the people. The working classes having been carrying on 
the fight towards this end, while the government’s policies have been 
helping the monopolists, speculators, landlords ard usurers to amass 
wealth: and intensify the poverty of the common man. In the CPI(M) 
view the Congress by its very structure and functioning is incapable of 
solving economic problems. Explaining what was wrong with the United 
Front Governments, the party said that the Central Government and the 
ruling Congress party “‘conspired from the beginning’? to destroy the 
United Front Governments, The party admitted that this danger was 
` under-estimated and “serious misunderstanding and conflicts were 

allowed to develop among the Left democratic anti- -Congress forces”, 
` The Congress took full advantage of these weaknesses and shortcomings. 
The CPI(M) Party referred to the United Front’s 32-point programme 
- and said that it attached special importance to eight of these which 
included proper development of the State, new avenues of employment, 
_ radical land reforms, irrigation and drainage, check on the price rise, free 
' primary education upto Class VIII, civil liberties and a “united struggle 
. Of the people for a better life”. 


As against previous elections, the election of 1972 saw a complete 
. polarization between Progressive Democratic Alliance‘and the Left Front. 
. Smaller parties were not of much importance. This has to 4 great extent 
removed complexities in the State politics. Inter-party clashes made 
electioneering in Calcutta in 1971 a risky job. Clashes occurred even 
over the posting of posters and writing of slogans on walls. In 1972, 
. electioneering it the city was more peaceful. Moreover, the Naxalites 
who raised the “boycott election” slogan in 1969 seemed determined to 
do everything possible in 1971 to disrupt and prevent the election. 
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Despite the PVA Act and police action, they were quite active in parts 
of Calcutta. In 1972, there was no Naxalite threat. 


The Indo-Soviet Treaty was one of the main slogans of the CPI’s 
campaign in West Bengal. The Party’s sole aim is to radicalize political 
and economic- thinking in the State.- The alliance with the CPI has 
really helped the Congress in Wést Bengal. The poll adjustment was 

_. necessary to meet the chailenge from right reaction and left adventurism. 
_ The CPI has succeeded in making inroads into CPI(M) strongholds .in 
the State. Perhaps it is this possibility that prompted the “People’s 
Democracy”, the organ of the CPI (M) to describe the CPI as the 
“appendage of the ruling Congress” and to remark : “When the demo- 
cratic forces are rallying against the ruling Congress this betrayal of the 
right, communist party has once again exposed its shameless class 
collaborationist character”, While the CPLhas come closer tothe Congress 
wants the“‘left and democratic unity” to bring aboutalefiward shift in the 
policies of the Congress Party, the CPI(M) stresses the unity of leftist 
forces against the Congress. The CPI lends supportto India’s foreign policy 
as isevidentfrom the favourable points made in its election manifesto about 
` the Indo-Soviet Treaty and the raising of relations with the Democratic 
Repulic of Vietnam to the embassy level. The CPI(M) only stresses 
“the stranglehold of American monopoly in the Indian economy”. Of 
late, it has been projecting the view that more powers should be given to 
.the States and a moratorium imposed on all foreign debts, including 
` interests, declared for five years. 


___- The growth of a secular, democratic and egalitarian outlook in 
_ Bangladesh and the legendary figure of Mujib swept West Bengal’s imagi- 
nation. Mujib’s visit to Calcutta on February 6, 1972 certainly increased 
the popularity of the Congress CPI alliance. But it was not intended 
to influence the State elections. If it was intended that way, Mujib’s 
visit could have been arranged closer to the polling date, March 11, 1972. 


In West Bengal, the average ‘voter, it appears, hada pretty shrewd 


idea of what each party. stood for. He was not swayed by campaign 


rhetoric. Much depended on organizational strength and cohesion. For 
the Congress, of course, Mrs. Gandhi’s personal image and the perfor- 
_mance of her Government in the Bangladesh crisis were considerable 
political assets. The party had the necessary vigour and unity of” purpose 
to make full use’ of the favourable psychological climate. For many, 
Mrs. Gandhi has come to represent a symbol of change, a change for 
something better. The Congress sought to. capitalize somewhat along 


ey 
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the lines of Madison Avenue on her country-wide appeal. Perhaps the 
calf and cow symbol was. not so important as Mrs. Gandhi’s personality 
cult and badges. In fact, by her statewise tour -in-West Bengal Mrs. 
Gandhi had the advantage of projecting herself against the ‘Left Front. 
Basically conservative, the rural voters, mostly peasants, who toppled 
the Congress in 1967, 1969 and even in 1971, were now for peace and 
stability, after a hard dose of radicalism. The Left Front in West 
Bengal led by the CPI(M) suffered from the initial disadvantage of being 
burdened by heavily intellectualized and argumentative thesis, unsuppor- 
. ted by the charisma of an all-India personality. In some degree a policy 
and the advocates of it are inseparable; attitudes towards the first are 
coloured by the personality of the second. But the extent to which the 
image of Mrs. Gandhi has triumphed in.the West Bengal election of 
1972 is unprecedented. Local details and issues have been submerged’ 
in a wave of political euphoria. 


VI 


There have been too many allegations of the use of the official 
machinery for party purposes, of tampering.with the electoral rolls, of 
foul play within the booths and of intimidation of voters. These could 
hardly have been on a scale massive enough to swing the verdict from 
one direction to another. 

The political changes of 1967 achieved two things almost imper- 
ceptibly in West Bengal. The Government or the administratien ‘has 
become more accessible to most political< parties, which have on their 

. part become more vigilant. Secondly, because! of the uncertainty about 
the composition: of a new government, even committed sections of the 
administration ‘are inclined to think a second time before showing any 
favour to.a political party in its electioneering. Asa result, any general 
complaint about widespread use of official machinery for election pur- 
poses has not been heard either in 1969 or 1971. Complaints have been 
made ‘by the CPI(M) .on the ground that the elections in 1972 in West 
Bengal were “rigged”. There might be a few marginal instances. of 
misuse of Official’ facilities, purely at individual level ; but the scope for 
this is extremely limited. Asa variety of parties controls organizations 
of: Government employees, blatant use of public servants for indirect 
election propaganda is not easy. 

It must -be admitted that compared to 1971 the election in 1972 in 
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West Bengal was much more peaceful and the average voter was able to 
cast a free vote., It is impossible for neutral observers ‘to believe that 
dishonest methods i in 200 constituencies, as claimed by the CPI(M), | ae 
have escaped any serious notice. 


The truth is that there has been a major transfer of voters to the 
Congress reflectinga swing away from electoral habits. Thousands of young 
new‘voters (2 million to be precise), the urban middle class, the rural 
peasantry, the minorities are possibly the new reservoirs of support which 
the Congress has been able to tap this time. In 1971, the CPI(M) secured 
nearly 32% (31.98%) ‘of the votes. In 1972 it has secured 27.14% of the 
votes. This does not substantiate the charge of the elections being 
‘rigged’. On the other hand, the Congress has gained much because of 
little opposition from such parties as the Congress (0), Biplabi Bangla 
Congress, Forward Bloc, Muslim League, the PSP, the SSP, the Gorkha 


League and the Lok Sevak Sangh. The CPI(M)’s loss may be explained’ 


by the fact that it based its campaign on intense anti-Congressism for 
which there was no atmosphere in West Bengal. It wanted a confronta- 
tion with the Centre but the general public was averse to it. It built its 
campaign on negative slogans which did not pay. The CPI(M) failed to 
present to the electorate what Mr. Masani once described as a credible 
alternative. Even then, a politburo spokesman is reported to have said 


(The Statesman, Calcutta, March 14-15, 1972) that ‘despite whatever had | 


happened in the State elections, the CPI(M) had been able to mobilize 
the entire Left Democratic forces”. It is too early to speculate on the 
impact-of the election. defeat on the CPI(M) Party in West Bengal. It is 
possible that the radicals of the party may take the upper hand and the 


path of parliamnntary democracy might be abandoned. It was none less . 


than Harold Laski who referred to the “idolization of leaders who might 


‘later be mercilessly attacked as the incarnation ‘of evil” as part of the 


“normal behaviour of Communists all over the world”. 


In West Bengal Assembly there is be no official opposition. To be 
recognised as official opposition the number of members required i is 29, 


The opposition will not be abie to raise any motion of no-confidence 
against ‘the Congress ministry. The Speaker will not permit it because 
of the’ requirement of 48 members supporting the motion will not be 
fulfilled. The, Rules of the House may however be changed to permit 
even the slender opposition to raise a motion of no-confidence. 


The value 
of democratic dissent must not be lost sight of. 


‘In a federation it helps when the same party isin power in the 
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States and at the Centre in almost every respect. With the Congress 
victory the question of greater autonomy . for the States will be shelved at . 
least for the time being. West Bengal now returns to the main stream ef 
Indian polity. There is now an identification -of national and State 
interests. New Delhi and Calcutta need not be overplayed. 


Two conclusions are possible. First, the CPI with its 35 seats in 
the Assembly will not be able to pressurize State politics. Second, the ' 
CPI(M) shall have to reshape its thoughts in a constructive mould. 


The frustration and helplessness of the Left Front in ‘West Bengal 
have largely been due to the inadequacy of the system of ‘single-member 
Constituencies” to represent public opinion in the elections, In West 
- Bengal as in the rest of India, there are half a dozen parties or alliances 
and so “single-member constituencies” cannot truly reflect the public 
opinion: in the Assembly. Thousands of votes for parties which do not 
manage to carry a particular constituency are wasted and remain unrepre- 
sented, while many winning candidates have not got more than 30 or-35% 
of the votes cast in their constituencies. In 1969, the Congress polled 
41.32% of the total votes and got only 55 seats in the Assembly ;, the 
CPI(M) polled 19.9%’ of the votes and got 80 seats. In 1971, the Con- 
gress got 28.20% of votes and- secured 105 seats ; ; the CPI(M) polled 
31.98% of votes captured 113 seats. In 1972, the picture has completely 
changed. The Congress polled 47.52% of votes and secured 216 seats ; 
the CPI polled 7.72% of votes and got 35 seats; the CPI(M) polled 
27.14% of votes and secured just 14 seats! In England, where there are 
two or two-and-a-half parties, the system of single-member constituencies 
works tolerably well. Whether there should be proportional representa- 
tion or any arrangement for a secend ballot where candidate fails to get 
more than 50% of votes ina constituency—is a matter which requires 
further exploration.*- 


à Summarized from ‘his boòk entitled Electoral Behaviour in West Bengal (1972) 


FORMATION OF ANTI-BRITISH FRONT BY 
YASHWANTRAO HOLKAR 1803-1805. 


UPENDRA NARAYAN CHAKRAVORTY 


Some English scholars did not make a proper assessment. of 
Yashwantrao Holkar’s character and achievements. Some of them 
described him as plunderer and robber. But a careful study will show 
that he was not only a valiant Maratha General but also a great patriot. 
Among the contemporary Maratha leaders it was he who realised that 
mutual quarrels among Indian Powers helped the British to establish 
their political supremacy in India. When the Peshwa left Poona in 
“October 1802 Holkar tried his best to pursuade him to return to Poona. 
He had sent him cart-loads of food and other daily necessities’, But 
Bajirao did not display his generosity. He thought it wise to throw him- 
. self upon the British protection. and on 31 December 1802 concluded 
the Treaty of Bassein. Yashwantrao became mortified at this. -His 
` immediate reaction was that “Baji Rao had destroyed the Marhatta 
Power. He had taken money from the English and given 
them territory. In due time they will seize the whole territory 
as they have done in Mysore.”* He “considered that unity among the 
Maratha Chiefs was the only weapon that could resist the British penetra- 
‘tionin the Maratha politics, To remove Daulatrao’s Misgivings about 
him, ‘he sought Ambuji Ingle’s (Sindhia’s minister), ‘mediation’ in 
accomodating differences between him and- Sindhia.* . This appeal of 
‘Yashwantrao went unheeded. 


In April and May 1803 it became clear that a war with the British 
Government was inevitable. An attempt was made to form a united front 
consisting of Sindhia, Bhonsle and Holkar. Raghuji Bhonsle this time 
took the initiative in forming the front. He sent words to Yashwantrao, 
“we should not quarrel among ourselves.” 4 . Bhonsle assured Holkar 
that he would pursuade Daulatrao to agree to the demands of Yashwant- 
rao. Holkar’s demands were modest, (1) He demanded that his 
nephew. Khanderao, who was in Sindhia’s custoday, should be released 
immediately. (2) Daulatrao should restore Holkarshahi territories. 
Yashwantrao in his letters of 19 May and 27 August 1803 to Raghuji 


Bhonsle wrote that he was willing to fight and suffer for the cause of . 
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his country.” He: was ready to sacrifice everything for “Swaraj and 
Swadharma’® - (Hindu religion). He insisted that Sindhia should also 
display his generosity. On Holkar’s insistence Khanderao was released ` 
in July 1803.7 But he did not get back his territories from Sindhia. 


When war broke out in August 1803 it was found that Yashwantrao 
did not join Sindhia and Bhonsle. The reason was that Sindhia made 
a secret plan to destory Holkar’s power when the war would be over. 
He wrote a letter to Bajirao, “Let us make ‘a show of satisfying his 
demands, After the war is over, we shall both wreak out full vengeance © 
upon him.”® This letter was intercepted by Amritrao, who handed it 
over to General Wéllesley. Wellesley sent this letter to Yashwantrao. 
This opened the eyes of Holkar, who thought that the entire plan was 
directed to destroy him. So he during the war period did not join them. ` 


The war came to an end when both Sindhia and Bhonsle concluded 
the treaties of Surji-Anjangaon and Devgaon with the East- India 
Company. Yashwantrao became suspicious of the attitude of Daulatrao. 
His apprehension was strengthened when on 27 February 1804, Daulatrao ` 
concluded the Defensive Alliancé with thé British Government. He 
requested Sindhia to give up the British friendship and join him in his 
intended struggle against the British Power.® But Sindhia did not only 
abstain from joining him but also transmitted the letters of overtures to` 
John Malcolm, ‘resident ‘at- his court. Yashwantrao’ made a serious- ` 
attempt to form a coalition against the British Government. He sent his 
agents to Raghuji Bhonsle, Ambuji Ingle, Raja of Johpur and Raja of 
Machedi and urged them to join him in his noble task of defending 
“Swaraj and Swadharma.”*° “But nohe of them joined him. On 16 
April 1804 the Governor-General declared war against him. 

_ Yashwantrao fought single-handed against the British forces. His 
successes at the Mukundara pass and Agra changed the whole course of 
war. The Jat Chief Ranjit Singh not only renounced his alliance with 
the. British Government but also gave him shelter in the fort of - 
Bharatpur. The early months of 1805 did -not go well for the British 
Government. The combined attacks of the Marathas and Jats gave a 
severe blow to the British prestige. The other Maratha leaders, who had . 
so long remained neutral, began to come forward and made a serious 
attempt for the revival of the United front against the British Govern- 
ment. Daulatrao Sindhia was pursuaded by his father-in-law and his 
minister Sharzarao Ghatge-to espouse the cause of Holkart! Daulatrao 
proceeded towards Bharatpur. Both -Sindhia and Holkar met at - 
Sabalgad in March 1805 and had drawn up their code of conduct. This 
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time Sindhia took the initiative in the formation of the front, He carried’ 
_ on negotiations with the Raja of Nagpur.t® ‘Both Sindha and Holkar ` 
`. tried to enlist the support of-the Raja of Kolapur and the Patwardhans 
of the Deccan.?8 They also appealed to the Peshwa through his princi- 
pal servants to abrogate his alliance with the British Government. They 
thought it wise not to rely on their own strength alone. So they made a 
- serious attempt to get the support of the Portuguese Government at Goa 
and the French in their struggle against the formidable British power: 
They requested the Governor of Goa to provide them with six. thousand . = 
European portuguese troops. In return they promised to ‘give ‘one 
fourth’ of the territory that would be conquered.'* With - suitable . 
presents of jewels they addressed letters to the French Government.' ë 
But ‘these efforts ended iù failure. The European Powers did not 
respond to the call of the Maratha leaders. So the Grand coalition did 
not last for a longer period. ‘ pu 


British diplomacy succecded in causing a split in thefront. The — 
Jat. Raja of Bharatpur was detached from the cause of the Maratha - 
chiefs. He signed a treaty with Lord Lake in April 1805. He became - 
a firm ally of the British Government when the fort of Dig was handed ` 
over to him in September 1805. .Raghuji Bhonsle also deserted the cause 
of Sindhia and Holkar.'* Daulatrao Sindhia also withdrew himself 
from the cause of Yashwantrao when he saw that he might get - back’ 
Gwalior and, Gohad from the British Government.’ The’ Governor- - 
General Lord Cornwallis was willing to restore the territories to the - 
west of Yamuna to Sindhia and other rulers. He was determined to 
restore peace in India at any cost. In Sindhia durbar. the pro-Holker ` 
counsellors like Sharzarao Ghatge were removed. The arrival of the-- 
old minister Munshi Kamalnayan at his court led to the reversal of the 
policy. The Munshi was pro-British, who. took the initiative in re-... 
establishing the old alliance between Sindhia and the British Government. 
A treaty with Sindhia was concluded on 21 November .1805. . The defec- ` 
tion of Sindhia, Bhonsle and the Jat Chief did not dishearten Yashwantrao.- ~ 
He moved towards the Punjab to try his luck. The marital spirit of the - 
Sikhs attracted him. He also appealed to the Shah. of Afghanistan to - : 
help him against the British Government.?* _ His arrival in the Punjab `- 
created a sensation among the small Sikh chiefs. ‘To secure their support > 
and goodwill he expressed his desire to embrace the Sikh religion.1® He~ 
even gave them an ultimatum, saying ‘“‘should he be disappointed their- 
conduct would drive him to the extremity of turning *Muhamadean - 
and throwing himself upon the protection of the Afghan. monarch.”1° > 
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This -had a curious. effect on.the small Sikh chiefs who pledged not to 
‘abandon this cause’. It seemed that Holkar’s endeavours were crowned 
with success. The Sikh chiefs as well as the “priest and people” of 
Ainritsar became converts to lis cause. He also sent his agent Bhao 
Bhaskar to the Sikh chief Ranjit Singh and promised to pay him-a sum 
of twenty lakhs if he would support him against the British Government. 
The Sikh chief was shrewd enough. Though he outwardly professed-his 
friendly gesture to Holkar, he maintained friendly relations with the 
British Government. 

Yashwantrao’ s mission at, the- or failed owing | to the pressure 
exerted by the British. generals like Lord. Lake and John Malcolm on 
Ranjit Singh and other smaller Sikh chiefs. They threatened them of 
the fatal consequences which would-follow if they-would support Holkar. 
This warning brought them to their senses. They withdrew their 
support from Holkar. Yashwantrao also did not get help from-Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, the Afghan ruler, as the latter was ‘deeply engaged in settling 
~ internal troubles.”*° The vakils from the Afghan ruler visited him and 
advised him not to oppose the English till the Afghans joined him.?! 
So the Maratha chief was compelled in December 1805 to send his 
agents to John Malcom to conclude treaties with the British Government. 
So Holkar’s plan of United front against the British Government did not 
succeed. We was betrayed by Daulatrao Sindhia time and again. No 
Indian power did. respond to his call wholeheartedly. Had they 
extended their hand of co-operation the Second Anglo-Maratha war 
would have lasted for a longer period. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GOD.IN WHITEHEAD'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF ORGANISM 


ANIL KUMAk MUKHERJEE 


1, WHITEHEAD’s PHILOSOPHY rises (in: course of--its development) 
above the consideration of the temporal processes into-a’recognition of 
the nontemporal realm of eternal possibilities exhibited in the structures 
of the actual entities and yet having a transcendent (purely formal and 
abstract) mode of being (Science and the Modern World, Cambridge, 
1926; “Process and Reality,’ .The Macmillan: Co. 1929). It is the 
maintenance of this eternal possibility which first required the Rencent of 
God in Whitehead’s system. 


‘2. We must see whether “God” is really indispensably necessary 
for the maintenance of the realm of “eternal objects” and for effecting the 
realisation of the aspects of that realm into actualities. “But before 
embarking on this discussion, a few words may be said as to the extent’ 
to which the assumption of “eternal Objects’ is > really necessary for 
‘Whitehead. 


3. Whitehead makes a distinction between two types.of “possibili- 
ties” or “potentialities”,—abstract and real. The abstract: ones (eternal 
objects or pure potentials) are those that are considered in themselves 
wéshout (or with) reference to the actual world ;. but the “real potentials” 
are “matters of fact in potential determination” also called ‘impure 
potentials” which “arè not timeless logical entities” (not -eternal objects), 
“‘but natural entities” discernible ‘in the history of the universe” (See in 
Process and Reality, the sixth category of existence, the third and fifteenth 
categories of explanation, section I of Chap IX of Part I, and sections I 
and II of Chap. IV of Part III). There are, again, two types of “‘real 
potential’—the “basic real potential” and the “potential arising out of 
the existing actualities’’.. The basic’real potential” is the order or scheme 
or framework (namely, the extensive continuum) to: which all particular 
actualities must fit in. The actual World......exhibits a basic order or 
-system which provides the scheme to which all future actualities must fit 
in’. This (most) general character of all actualities (extensive continuum) 
did not, however, exist prior to the beginning of the actual world, but it 
exists only as the unchanging order (general frame-work) of the actual 
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world, It is provided by the actual world as “a net—to use a pictorial _ 
analogy......which helps to make a selection out of the mere general 
(abstract) possibilities” (Hartmann and Whitehead...... J.N: ‘Mohanty, First 
Edition, p. 145). The actual world also generates out of itself potentia- 
lity for each particular future actuality. Each present ‘‘actuality” lays 
down in a vague manner the line of action of the immediately succeeding 
“actuality”. “The most familiar habits of mankind bear witness to this 
fact. Legal contracts, social ‘undertakings of every type,” ambitions, 
anxieties, railway time-table are futile gestures of consciousness apart. 
from the fact that the present. bears in its own realised constitution 


relationships toa future beyond” aera ‘of Ideas (Pelican—1948) 
by Whitehead, p : 223), 


4. Admission of the non-temporal entities termed ‘eternal objects” 
into. philosophy would not be necessary if the entire course of history of 
actualities be fully explicable in terms of the real (impure) potentials ` 
(basic and particular). Victor Low- contemplates, in his essay entitled - 
“The Approach to Metaphysics” (Relevance of Whitehead”, p : 213-214), 
the possibility of. constructing “‘a metaphysical theory of potentiality 
which does not assume eternal objects “by exploiting the notion of real 
potentiality or “impure potential”. Hartmann “attempts to build an 
ontology of the real world in complete independence of the ideal 
Cre (Hartmann and Whitehead .....5. N. Mohanty, (first edition) 

: 152.) Whitehead, however, does: ‘not speak anywhere of the actual. 
world as independent of the ideal (eternal object). His philosophy 
expresses, in so many words, the unavoidable necessity of the “‘ideal” for 
the being of the “actual”. ‘Not to recognise the functioning of the 
eternal objects is to-miss one of the central motives of Whitehead’s phi- 
losophy” (Hartmann and Whitehead, J. N. Mohanty; p: 100). “The 
historic process of the World...... .. requires for its -understanding some 
insight into those ultimate principles of existence which express the 
necessary connections within the flux” (Essay in Science and Philosophy, 
N. Y, 1948—Ch. on “Analysis of meaning,”—Whitehead, p: 94 f).. 
Whitehead obviously refers to “eternal objects” when he speaks here (in 
the above-quoted lines) of the “ultimate principles of existence’’ because 
he. regards “change” as “the description of the adventures of eternal 
objects in the evolving universe of actual things” ‘(Process and Reality— 
-Whitehead (1929) p: 92). The Primary reason for the dependence of 
the “actual” on the “Ideal” is that what is “actual” presupposes the 
-realisation of what is “potential’.. “Pure Potentiality’...“Can not be 
eliminated for the simple fact that it belongs to the very notion of poten-. 
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tiality as such. To exclude it from consideration is to make the meaning 
of real potentiality itself unintelligible” (Hartmann and Whitehead—3. N. 
Mohanty, (first edition—p : 100). Secondly, “Recognition” which is the 
basic phenomenon in all natural knowledge requires some enduring and 
immutable elements amid the flux of nature.. (Our objective empirical 
knowledge would be inexplicable without the elements of connexion in 
the flux of nature. These elements, conceived by Kant as forms of under- 
standing, are, according to Whitehead, natural entities termed “‘eternal 
objects”? intuitively discovered). This “regressive inference” associatee. 
with the phenomenological consideration (i.e. description of the facts as 
given in experience) necessiates the assumption of “‘enternal objects”. 
(The “eternal objects” are not only inferred from the phenomenon of 
“recognition” in the natural knowledge ; but they are also intuitively ` 
discovered). An ‘‘eternal object” is preceived as much as a process or 
changing event is perceived. It is phenomenologically ascertained that 
“qualities” in things are entities of a distinct type each of which has a, 
unique essence which can not be reduced to any quantitative measurement 
or process configuration. The-qualities have a mode of being distinct 
from the mode of being of the temporal process. They are, therefore, . 
raised (in Science and the Modern World) to the status of “eternal 
objects”. 


5. But how does “God” come into this aianei Is not the 
phenomenological description of the universe, that Whitehead has under- ` 
taken in his philosophy, complete by itself without assuming an all-wise - 
God? The true philosophical question, according to Whitehead, is: 
“How can concrete fact exhibit entities abstract from itself and yet 
participated in by its own nature”? (Process and Reality—Whitehead 
(1929), p : 30). “Science and Modern World” and “Process and Reality” 


‘describe the realm of “eternal objects” as standing to the world of 


actuality inthe relation of “‘possibility” to “actuality”. The “eternal 
objects” are said to have a transcendent being, in the sense a “‘possibility” 
for, some “actuality” is transcendent to that “actuality” and not in the 
sense that. the “eternal objects” exist independently. Those “eternal . 
objects” that are observed in the structures of the actual-world are to be 
called “realised possibilities” or‘‘real possibilities” or “impure potentials” ' 


‘ for they have yet the role of shaping the future course of history. There - 


is, on the otherhand, a realm of the unrealised possibilities (pure 
potentials) which may be regarded as that aspect of the substance of the 
actual world which lies dormant or implicit, having an indeterminate . 
reference to the actual world; and one may further claim, with Plato,’ 
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that the realm of pure potentials (eternal objects) subsits in a state of 
hierarchical arrangement without requiring any organising activity of a 
God. Thus everything is explicable in terms of the “‘actual entities” 
(which are said to be the “really real’ and most concrete things of the 
universe) and their potentialities. 


6. It may be asked : how an abstract (or a pure) potentiality could 


be effectively available for actualisation? ‘Pure possibility, as such, ‘is 


unbounded and undetermined” ‘and can not be said to have any definite 
existence unless actualised, while “actualisation” implies decision” “in 
the rootsense of the word, a-“‘cutting off” or limitatation among possibi- 
lities’”” (Whitehead’s Phil of Organism—Emmet, Mac, Second Edition, p: 
114). “Decision constitutes the very meaning of actuality. An actual 
entity arises from decision for it, and by its very existence provides 
decisions for otlier actual entities which supersede it......” Actuality “is 


the decision amid “potentiality”. It represents the stubborn fact which ` 


can not be evaded. The real internal constitution of an actual entity 


progressively constitutes a decision conditioning the creativity which 
transcends that actuality eden The word’ “decision” does not here imply. 
conscious judgment...The word i is used in ‘its root-sense of a “‘cutting off”. 


(Process and Reality—Whitehead 1929 : p. 68-69). Every actual entity 
is, therefore ‘‘a process of self-formation through its organisation of the 
data presented to'it by the rest of the world, and its “appropriation” of 
these data into itself.in accordance with its subjective aim”. “From the 
back-ground of -the data afforded me by my own past and my relation 


with other'events, I survey alternative possibilities and choose the one 


which accords best with my purpose and valuation” (Phil of Organism— 
Emmet 2nd Edition, p : 114). 


7, That is one way of ‘explanation. The hypothesis of the finite 


(relative)” “actual entities” and the notion of “ingression” seem to 


describe all facts of our normal experience,—change as well as. 


permanence. : : It comprchends “‘the ceoncrete perceptual experiences from 
which: the sciences abstract” and also the “well-founded scientific 
theories”. But Philosophy has the liberty to push its speculation to the 


farthest limits of reason, in search of a widest generality or-a most 


comprehensive hypothesis that would describe, most efficiently, the facts 
‘explained -by the existing hypothesis (namely, the hypothesis of finite 
entities) as well as the other facts. There is, in philosphic speculation, 
the free use of imagination, not however at random, but in conformity to 
the rules of formal and factual logic. The rules of formal reason require 
that the new hypothesis must be self-consistent as well as coherent with 
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the (previously) established hypothesis that could explain a certain area of 
our experience. The notion of “Actual entity’ explains the temporal 
flux as well as “permanence” amid the flux and describes “the adventures of 
eternal objects in the evolving universe of actual things” (Process and 
Reality, 1929. p : 92); and if any new hypothesis is to be set forth it is 


-to be done (not by excluding but) by maintaining a perfect coherence 


with the former one. On the other hand, the rules of factual reason 
require that the new hypothesis must be verifiable by appeal to facts— 
that it must describe the facts explained by the former hypothesis and 
some additional facts. Philosophy seeks widest ‘‘generality” but it never 
transcends its phenomenological work of describing what are given in 
experience. The “generality” it seeks is intended to describe the facts 
of experience. a 

8. Whitehead notes that there are many facts more than those 
normally experienced by the average.people. There is after-all a type of 
experience to be explained in philosophy, that is the “Zest of self-forgetful 
transcendence belonging to civilisation at its height” (Adventures of Ideas 
—Whitehead, i933, p. 381). Whitehead argues (in Process and Reality) 
that we are not justified in disregarding ‘‘some of the religious and moral 
insights which occur in the course of human experience”’,.....“‘Just because 
this type of experience is relatively rare”. It must be remembered that 
“the present level of average waking human experience was at one time 
exceptional among the ancestors of mankind. We are justified, therefore, 
in appealing to those modes of experience which in our direct judgment 
stand above the average level” (Adventures of Ideas—Whitehead, 1933, 
p. 379-80). i i 

9. Man’s religious intuition is the field of direct application of the 
concept of God, and that concept is fully “capable of integration with the 
formulations of the nature of existence which are suggested by the general 
texture of general experience’. God fits in with Whitehead’s system 
(scheme) not as an unimportant item but as performing many essential 
functions of that system. ‘God is not to be treated as an exception to 
all metaphysical principles ...He is their Chief exemplification” (Process 
and Reality, the Mac, N.Y., p. 521). The strongest argument for the 
concept of God is that this concept is an integral part of a system 
(Whitehead’s Philosophy of Organism) which explains the facts of general 
experience. “If you start to use its fundamental categories...creativity, 
actual entities, and eternal objects..ia the manner prescribed by 
Whitehead’s categoreal: scheme, you can not avoid introducing an actual 
entity which from eternity to eternity holds the entire multiplicity of 
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“eternal objects in its conceptual exprience” (The Approach to Metaphysics 
‘by Victor Low, at page 206 of “The Relevance of Whitehead” edited by 
“Ivor Lecrec, 1961). Whitehead, however, admits with humility that. the 
concept of God is not based on any absolute certainty; and yet the 
theistic concept is so integral a part of the system that without it we 
would'not apply the system to anything. It is important to note, in this- 
context, the interpretation of A. Christian that Whitehead’s description 


of a physical prehension (ås a perception by one actual occasion of an | 


immediately past actual occasion) has the presupposition that the past 
actualities have, in the first instance, to be objectified and preserved in 
God in order to be given to and prehended by the new actual occasions, 
that God is the ground of the giveniiess of the past (An Interpretation of 
Whitehead’s Metaphysics, A. Christian, 1959, p. 326). Since any actuality 
. X perishes as it becomes, according to Whitehead, X itself can not be 
said to be the ground of the givenness of itself to the new concrescence A. 
Nor can the new concrescence A be said to be ground, because the life 
of A (whose essence lies in its prehension of X) can not begin without X 
already given for A. We are therefore led to the’ assumption that there 
must be an everlasting subject, namely God, the ground of all orders.in 
whom all the past actualities must be retained as objectively immortal so 
that the next actualities may arise from the prehensions of the divinely 
preserved remnants of the past. “‘In a conversation with Whitehead in 
1942” adds A. Christian, “I understood him to assent to the Suggestion 
that God is the ontological ground of the givenness of the past” (Ibid). 


10. The concept of God is also desirable from the pragmatic point 
of view in this that it gives one “a feeling of refreshment” by justifying 
man’s “insistent religious craving”,—his thirst for a communion with 
God. Metaphysics, however, mainly aims at framing “a general 
characterisation of the Universe around us, capable of making every type 

. of experienee intelligible’. But being an emotional animal and a civilised 
animal, man is bound to desire one kind of characterisation more than 
another ; though however, the coherence and the empirical verification 
of the system are the only ground for accepting it. 


11. It now remains to be examined how far the theistic eoncept is 
consistent with the “actual” and “possible” experienced by us in our 
physical and conceptual prehensious, respectively. Does the universe 
commonly experienced by us bear in its own constitution such significance 
as can satisfy man’s religious craving by justifying the haunting of his 
higher intellectual feelings by “the vague insistence of another order; 
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where there is no unrest, no travel, no ship-wreck” (Process and Reality- 
Whitehead, 1929, p. 516) ? 


12, _ Every actual entity (having a physical pole consisting of ‘its 
physical prehensions of actualities and also a mental pole consisting of ` 
its conceptual prehension of the new possibilities) is always capable of 
conceptual envisagement of the new possibilities not yet actualised. The 
“Actual Entity” viewed in this respect may be regarded as self-transcend- 
ing. But it is not possible for a finite entity to grasp, (while remaining 
finite,) the whole infinite realm of “eternal objects” mutually related in 
infinite possible ways. If an ‘‘actual entity” does so, then it must be 
regarded as obviously transcending not only its own actuality but also its 
` own. finitude (or being raised to the status of the infinite). There must 
be, in that case, a status, in the universe, of an Infinite Actual Entity, 
Whitehead refers to an agency whoorganises, in his conceptual prehen- 
sion, all eternal objects in all possible ways. The perfect order and 
‘ coherence among the ‘“‘eternal objects’? induces him (Whitehead) to 
posit a Divine Organizer. This hypothesis has the added merit of giving 
a “feeling of refreshment which is characteristic of religious experience”, 
(The notion, of God as. an organizer, is consistent with the discovered 
fact of organisation—though, however, itis not a self-evident truth. It 
some-how explains the discovered facts for which there are alternative 
explanations). The said feeling of religious refreshment springs from 
the “notion of redemption through suffering, which haunts the world” 
(Process and Reality, p. 531) as involved i in the theistic hypothesis. 


‘13. -The ordinary actual entities perish just on their reaching full 
fruition, or it may be said that the subjectivity of an ordinary actual 
entity perishes as soon as it attains self-completion. But the eternity of 
the realm of “eternal objects’’ requires that it must be grounded in an 
eternal subjectivity i.e., ina subject that never perishes (for the eternal 
objects are objects of experience or feeling of a kind—namely conceptual 
prehension). There must be. an eternal subject who “from eternity to 
eternity holds the entire multiplicity of eternal objects in its conceptual 
experience”. Such an entity is to be termed “God”. 


14. It has been stated that “like any other actual entity: God has 
both mental .and physical poles”. In his mental pole, God conceptually 
feels or holds the entire multiplicity of eternal objects ; and He holds, in 
his physical prehensions, all the actualities of the World. The mental 
and physical poles of God are referred to His primordial nature and 
consequent nature, respectively. “The primordial nature of God is a 
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unity of: conceptual ‘prehensions which together bring within’s. God’s 
experience all eternal objects” (Whitehead’s Theory of Reality, Johnson, 
1962 p. 58-59), and God’s consequent nature is constituted by his 
physical prehensions of other actual entities. 


“God also has a superject nature in that he provides specific, 
concrete data to be used in the self-creative process of other actual 
entities.” An ordinary actual entity emerges as a subject - prehending the 
other actualities and is immediately (just on its emergence as a subject) 
reduced to the status of an object,—preserved in the bosom of the 
consequent God as an element of the concrete back-ground of the next 
arising actualities. 


I 

1, It has been observed that Whitehead visualises the enternal 
objects as organised and postulates an organizer. The ordinary actual 
entities could not grasp and make any use of the eternal objects if the 
eternal objects, instead of being logocally inter-related. were subsisting 
as parts of an incoherent conglomeration. The totality of eternal objects, 
in the logical inter-relations required for prehension by the ordinary 
actual entities, refers to a subjective core of experience which feels and 
unifies them all prior to their use by the other actual entities:, Such an 
unifying feeling must be conceptual (and not physical), since it is the 


necessary pre-condition of all actualities and all physical prehensions. - 


Availability of eternal objects for use by the ordinary actual entities pre- 
supposes their relatedness and also the taking of them under the most 

general limitation so as to render them amenable to the “general fact of 
` actuality” (the general frame-work of actuality namely the space-time 
continuum). Secondly; the eternal objects have to be arranged in an 
order of varying degrees of relevance to each actuality so that each actual 
entity may select the one that is most relevant (or suitable) to its own 
constitution. The ingression of an eternal object in a self-building 
actuality necessiates formation of a system (or pattern of relationship) 
of eternal objects in which some eternal objects are more relevant than 
others to the constitution of the emerging actuality. 


These logical functions, namely, the placing of eternal objects ‘in a 
scheme of general relatedness where each relatum may be used asa 
“variable” and also imposition: of limitations upon the unbounded realm 
of possibility (the most general limitation for conformation to the general 
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frame-work: of all actualities and also the specialised limitations in view 
of their different degrees of relevance to any actuality) must be the func- 
_ tions of an entity (God) which is infinite in its spaa of grasp of.the 

infinite totality of all eternal objects in all the infinite modes of their 
relationship. Such an entity is distinguishable from the eternal objeets 
and their relations (as a. subject is distinguished from its objects) and also 
from the actual world which arises as a result of its limiting functions. 
This entity called God is conceived, here, as the-‘“Principle of Limita- . 
tion” which must stand outside the world that results from its application. 
God, from whom the actual world emanets, can not be located within 
the temporal process which constitutes the actual world. God, thus 
conceived as transcendent (antecendent) to the actual world (i.e. God as 
primordial), is not concrete: but he is the ground for concrete actuality. 
He is, therefore, called the “Principle of concretion”. He is primarily 
responsible for bringing into concretion (aclualising) the possibilities by 
the operation of the principle of limitation. a l 

“The limitation is irrational ; no reason that is to say, can be given 
why just these possibilities should have been realised and not those’. 
Therefore, God is the ‘‘Ultimate Irrationality”. (God, thus considered 
as primordial, is not complete since the whole actual world yet lies 
beyond the span of his grasp. It is only an aspect of God ; but that 
aspect is infinite since every aspect of the infinite must be infinite), 
Completion of God’s nature requires emergence of his’ second nature 
(consequent nature) physically prehending the actualities of the world. 
It would, therefore, be convenient to describe God as an absolute actual 
entity (as distinguished from the relative actual entities) who, like any 
other actual entity, conceptually prehends, in his mental pole, the realm 
of possibllities and physically prehends, in his physical pole, the world . 
of actualities. 

2. In imposing the most general limitation upon the unbounded 
possibility (so that “possibility” may be regarded as “possibility” for 
actuality”) God may be regarded as having laid down the most general 
lure of ideal possibilities to stimulate any process of actualisation—(to 
initiate inthe Universe its self-actualising motion). This expresses a 
“yearning” in God “after concrete facts—no particular facts, but after 
some actuality”. “As a result of this yearning any actual entity finds 
available in God data for its conceptual aim”. God’s primodial nature 
thus provides the common subjective aim realising itself through the 
specific aims of individual entities. An actual entity may fail to harmonise 
itself with this universal aim and consequently with the other actualities 
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of his environment and thus may be destroyed in every respect. God’s 
antecedent nature may also be understood as providing the different 
eternal objects as relevant for ingression in the different actual entities. ` 
An eternal object thus provided as most relevant to some actual entity | 
becomes the individual subjective aim of that entity when this eternal 
object has been selected for ingression in itself by that individual (actual 
entity). If some particular actual entity has a conceptual prehension of 
one of the eternal objects offered as relevant by the primordial nature of 
God and then selects it, at that point that eternal object may be said -to - 
constitute the individual subjective aim of that actuality. 


But each actual entity is entirely responsible for the selection and ` 
use of this pattern of an aspect of the realm of possibility. In this sense — 
each actuality is said to be self-creative. Godisa democrat (and nota 
despot or an autocrat) who suggesis, allures and persuades, instead of 
compelling, the ordinary actualities to realise the subjective aim suggested 
by Him. It is because Metaphysical reason attending strictly to the 
evidence in its width and depth leads us to a doctrine which reconciles 
God and the actual world,—One and Many, without denying either 
aspect. “Plato grounded the derivations from God upon his Will; 
whereas Mataphysics ‘requires that the relationships of God to the world 
should lie beyond the accidents of will, and that they be founded upon 
the necessities of the nature or God and that they be founded 
upon the necessities of the nature God and the nature of the world”. 
(Aventures of Ideas, Whitehead, (1932), P. 215). “Sound doctrine also 
requires an understanding how the Ideals in'God’s nature,—by reason of 
their status in his nature, are thereby persuasive elements in the creative 
advance” (Ady. of Ideas (1933), P: 215). 


` 3. If God be the direct cause of every happening in the world, 
then he must be responsible as much for the evil asfor. the good. The 
traditional concept of God, as a despot—as a compelling authority, had 
its “barbaric origin in the despotism of early monarchial and social 
organisation .....It is the conceiving of God in the image of the 
arbitrary ruler who checks upon his power” (from an essay “Deity, 
Monarchy, and Metaphysies” by Denial D. Willians,—p. 354 of “The 
Relevance of Whitehead”—1961 edition). It is, in Whitehead’s own 
Language “the fashioning of God in the image of the Egyptian, 
Persian, and Ronian Imperial rulers” ( Process and Reality (Cambridge 
Press), P. 485). Denial D. Willams observes in his essay “Deity, 
Monarehy and Metaphysics” ua the most important element in 3 
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Whitehead’s protest against the Divine Monarch is his appeal to man’s 
moral intution which led Plato to the final conviction “that the divine 
. element in the world is to be concei\ed as a persuasive agency and not 
as a coercive agency”. ,‘......the power of Christianity liesinits revela- 
tion, in act, of that which Plato divined in theory” (Adventures of Ideas 
..Whitehead (1933) p. 213, 214). Whitehead’s critique, of the 
traditional concept of God asa despot, aims at finding an advanced 
theistic doctrine (based on metaphysical reason and moral intuition) 
according to which God is to be conceived as exercising his function in 
such a way that the “goods” conceived in his nature are'to be realised 
in the natures of the derived actualities in an atmosphere of liberty 
frot al! kinds of divine despotism. ‘God must leave the creatures free 
in his action upon them or through them”, .. ..‘‘if persuation, as opposed 
to coercion, is seen to be.the mode of achievement of all high values”. 
“God. offers only an ultimate adjustment of harmony as a lure for the 
creature, without finally determining the precise way is which the 
creature will respond. God as the principle of concretion is never force”. 
(see page 276 of Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World’’—1925 - 
edition, The Macmillan Co.). 


4. Does God still ramain a persuasive forece only, in his “‘conse- 
quent nature”? It has been said that'the “consequent nature ’ of God 
is-effective in the lives of the creatures, as it is experienced by the crea- 
tures, that is to say when the divine wisdom is directly known by them. 
However, the creatures’ feelings are not to be transformed necessarily, 
unless they willingly participate in the transformation that takes place 
initially in God. Whitehead maintains that both God and his creatures 
(ie, derived actualities) are equally real but there is no absolute impassee 
(between them) precluding the possibility of their communion or union. 
“Through the mutual immanence of all occasions the creatures have an 
experience, however ‘dim, of God’s consequent nature as the felt union 
of immediacy without loss or obstruction”? (See “Process and Reality” 
(1929-Cambridge Press), p. 489). It is on such occasions (namely the 
metaphysical and theological moments in the ceatures’ lives) that “‘God’s 
way of having his world may turn into the way in which the creatures 
experience both the world and God’’, but the basic condition for the 
transformation of the creatures’ lives according to the envisaged divine 
wisdom lies in the wilful response of the creatures. The multiplicity of 
the discrete entities composing the actual world is synthesised in the 
unity of divine vision (or divine feeling of immediacy) only when the 
finite souls: offer themselves to the will of God. This may remind one 
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of: the observations of Sri Aurobindo that a pressure from above (divine 


persusation) and a call from below (aspiration of the creatures)—both 
are necessary for occurence of any spiritual experience and transformation 


of the ordinary actual entities. The necessity of the consequent. nature | 


of God is not any necessity against “freedom” of the finite actual entities. 
“Any creature may fail to realise a creative harmony...... with God......In 
some sense all creatures thus fail. This must mean a genuine loss for 
god” and something like “‘divine humility on the cross”. ‘That which 


the divine wills absolutely has not come to pass, whatever further good - 


he may bring.out of the wreckage”. This is the tragic element, according 
to Whitehead, in the divine nature in “the understanding of tragedy and 
at the same time its piegevation” (Adventures of Ideas-Whitehead, p : 
368-1933 Edition). . 


5. It seems batons in Whitehead’s theology (as also in the theism j 


of Matrineau and the Nydya-Vaisesika view of God and the derived 
souls), how would God be one, infinite and all-pervasive in a universe 
where plurality and finitude of creatures are undeniable facts. Plurality 
and relativity of. individuals are real as much as God as the absolute 
principle of Unity is real. Nevertheless, Whitehead further proclaims 
that “the world demands its union with God and God his union with 
the world”. Individuals may rise, according to Whitehead, to .the state 
of harmony with the divine life. Whitehead assigns, like Caird (a 
follower of Hegel) and Rāmānuja, two alternative ranks to the finite 
individuals—the ordinary status in which ignorance and excessive world- 
liness wall them off from their union with God, and an extra-ordinary 
status in which the individuals feel and enjoy, through a direct know- 


ledge of the Divine wisdom, their own existence in harmony with God. ° 


The said harmony is regarded, by the Hegelians and. Rāmānuja, as an 


eternal fact to be discovered by the individuals in their true metaphysical ` 


knowledge. Whitehead, however, considers the.“‘harmony” as some- 
thing some-how created through the mutual. efforts of God and the 
creatures. ‘“The notion of mere knowledge is a high abstraction” for 


knowledge or conciousness itself is conceived by Whitehead as only an | 
aspect of a sophisticated. form of the creative act of which the worid is 


composed. 


II 


God and the problem of consciousness. 


[Everything is feeling technically called “Prehension” which is not 


À 


ee 
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necessarily conscious. God’s primordial nature:consists of his unconscious 
(conceptual) feelings. Whitehead holds, like Spionza, that “consciousness” 
is an‘attribute and not the substance, and thus he differs: from . Sarhkara 
who regards “consciousness” as the self-revealing substance of the 
universe. which continues to exist even when all attributes have been taken 
away. “Consciousness” has only apotential and indeterminate:mode of 
being in-God’s primordial nature and it necessarily ‘emerges as a definite 
(actual) quality in the consequent nature of God consisting of his physical 
prehensions of actualities. Whitehead. expresses his agreement with. the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers in proclaiming that . ‘consciousness” 
becomes manifest in a soul only as qualifying its physical prehensions. 
All physical prehensions and all actualities are, however, not conscious, 
though God as immanent in the whole actual world (i.e. in-his:consequent 
nature) is always conscious } : 


1. Whitehead vehemently repudiates‘what he‘calls “the-fallacy of 
vacuous actuality” and affirms that any act must be an: experience (or 
feeling) of some sort. What has been termed “conceptual prehension” 
(of God or-any other entity) is, therefore, a kind ‘of feeling ; but: this 
feeling is not conscious, Whitehead speaks of God’s “unconscious 
conceptual prehension” which includes organisation, valuation and 
gradation of “eternal objects” prior to their ingression (i.e. ingression of 
eternal objects) in “events”. “Purpose, valuation and subjective aim - are 
far more primary than cansciousness” (Whitehead’s Philosophy of 
Organism—Emmet (1966), P. 115). God’s “primordial nature” makes even 
unconscious selection of alternatives and it unconsciously holds a selected 
alternative before each “‘actual occasion” as its “possible: fulfilment in 
relation to-all other occasions”. : 


2. It appears difficult to assign such functions, as bear ‘the marks 
of intelligence (namely, arrangement, valuation, gradation, selection etc.), 
to-the unconscious nature of God. Whitehead, however, insists that a 
“physical realisation” must be preceded: by some “conceptual realisation” 
described as’ unconscious. He might have meant by <“‘conceptual 
realisation”, “an originative urge for the realisation of some relevant 
possibility” (Whitehead’s Phil of Organism—Emmet, P. 115). This 
reminds us of how Spinoza conceived of the spontaneous manifestation 
of “substance” (God) in a perfect geometrical manner according to thé 
law of its own being’as analoguous to the instinctive functions of a spider 
in. weaving its web without the slightest knowledge of engineering: and 
automatic development of an animal organism without any notion of 
anatomy. 

CR.—L 
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...3., Though Spinoza differs from Whitehead in his description of 
“the nature of substance, (“‘substance” is a “noun”, for Spionza, implying 
an ‘immutable, ‘all-pervading being; but ‘‘substance” is a “verb”, 
‘according to Whitehead, implying the creative process underlying every- 
-thing), both agree in holding that “‘substantiality” is not identical with 
“conscieousness”. ‘“‘Consciousness” is regarded by them as a quality 
and not as a substance. God, conceived by Whitehead ‘as the supreme 
unifying principle of supreme subject, is not “consciousness”. 
. “Consciousness” is only an attribute and not the essence of God. The 


“essence” of God is, however, described as “feeling” or “experience” - 


. (“prehension” marked by sentience) which is not always qualified by 
“consciousness”. Whitehead maintains that consciousness really arises 
in a conflict between “the expected and “the given”, between what a thing 
‘might be” and “is”. ‘‘Consciousness” is, therefore, raised into promi- 
-nence in the nature of God only when God encounters the situation of 
contrast between “‘Ideality” and “Actuality” ; and God cannot encounter 
any such situation unless he is endowed with his ‘consequent nature” in 
addition to his “primordial nature” in order to.feel and compare 
both the worlds “Ideal” and “Actual”. In short, the attribute of 
“Consciousness” has no decided relevance to God’s being unless God 
“emerges as an actuality, that is to say, unless God has a “consequent 
nature’. 


_ (4) Whitehead obviously considers “consciousness” as a “Form”, 
` .when he says that the data for apprehension may be experienced in the 
“Form” of an emotion (horror, disgust-etc) or valuation, aversion, 
consciousness etc. ‘‘Consciousness” is a “form” of feeling and any 
“form” of feeling (or any mode of synthesis) is to be regarded, according 
to him, as an ‘eternal object”. “Eternal -objects are said to include 
even the determinate ways in which the actual entity organises its 
“prehensions of eternal objects in its own process of self-formation’. 

.(Whitehead’s Phil.of Organism-Emmet, p. 133). . Since “consciousness” 
is one of the ways of organising and experiencing the eternal objects 
themselves. in their concrescence with the data delivered by the actual 
world, it is to be understood as one of the eternal objects of thé subjective 
group. “Consciousness” may, therefore, be said to subsist in the realm of 
eternal objects (though Whitehead has hardly used the term “subsistence 
while referring to the mode of being of any eternal object) as a pure 
possibility, or a pure quality conceptually felt in the primordial nature 
-of God. It i is a “form” of feeling and'also a “‘form” conceptually felt ot 
realised in the primordial nature of God, and yet the “primordial nature” 
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is said to be unconscious. It is because ‘“‘consciousness” subsists in the 
primordial nature of-God not.as a determinate (selected) way of qualify- 
ing God, that isto say, not as an actualised quality (not as a manifest 
quality) but only as a potentiality. In Whitehead’s view, an “eternal 
object” can not be regarded as actually qualifying a substance (act or 
_ process) unless it has been selected from the unbounned realm of 
possibilities and has been.thus ingredient in the substance (Whitehead 
Speaks of “Ingression”. ‘‘Ingression” necessarily presupposes ‘‘selection” 
‘from the possible). So “consciousness,” prior to its ingression, has a 
‘mode of being different from its mode of being as ingredient in God’s 
‘actuality (i.e. “consciousness” as subsisting in the promordial nature of 
God has a mode of being different from its mode of being as qualifying 
the consequent nature of God). In short, ` “consciousuess is only 
potential and not actual (i.e. not cut offand segregated from the 
. unbounded possiblity) in the primordial (antecedent) nature of God. 


(5). Spinoza is averse to calling God “conscious” even when he 
recognises that “consciousness” is an attribute of God. It is because he 
conceives God as possessing infinite’ number of attributes, besides 
“consciousness”. Spinoza thinks it more appropriate to regard God ds 
“indeterminate” than to call Him conscious. Every determination is a 
negation, according to him. To define God as “conscious” is to exclude 
the other alternatives from Him. One, who possessess all qualities in 
- general and none in particular to the exclusion of the rest, must be 
regarded as “Indeterminate” rather than as only “conscious” or only 
“extended”. Similar reason might have prevented -Whitehead from 
assigning ‘“‘consciousness” as a determinate quality to the primordial 
nature :of God which is the seat of all qualities in general and none in 
particular (exclusively). ; ~ 


(6) In the Advaita Vedanta, as advocated by Sakara, 
“consciousness” is the substance itself and not a quality distinguishable 
from “substance”. God (substance) considered by himas transcendent 
is not, therefore, unconscious like the transcendent or primordial nature 
of Whitehead’s God. Sathkara makes a distinction between saguna 
Brahman (qualified Substance) and Nirguna Brahman (unqualified 
Substance) roughly corresponding to the concept of God-as. immanent in 
the actual: world and as transcendent, respectively ; but this distinction 
does not lead him to proclaim that the immanent God is conscious and 
the transcendent God is unconscious. God’s consciousness’ exists, 
according, to. Śamkara, even when all his attributes have been taken away, 
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. because ` “consciousness”. is not admitted to be.an attribute. God, the 
universal substance, i is thought.to be identical with “consciousness.” 


(7) We have already noted the observation of Whitehead that a 
sheer conceptual prehension can not be conscious, because “consciousness” 
is a quality which emerges as.a result of “the contrast of theory, as mere 
theory, with fact as mere fact” (i.e. the contrast between what is “ideal” 
and what is “actual”). A Physical feeling, too,.can not be.conscious - 
unless it be involved in a conflict between what is. envisaged as an “ideal” 
and what is actually found as “given”. Wherever “consciousness” arises, 
it arises., however, as qualifying one’s physical prehension, The Nyaya- 
Vaigesika philosophers hold that physical prehension and the sense-organs 
required for that act, constitute the condition for actualisation of 
“consciousness”. Whitehead speaks of an additional condition, namely 
that of “contrast”, while sharing. with the Nydya-Vaisesika philosophers 
the view that “consciousness” becomes manifest in a soul only as 
qualifying his’ physical: prehension. He, therefore, describes God’s 
“consequent nature” (consisting of his physical prehensions) as always 
conscious, since God has, in his consequent nature, always before him 
the contrast between the “‘possible” and “actual”. ‘‘Consciousness’ is 
said, by the Nydya-Vaisesika philosophers, to sink into the level of 
unmanifest potentiality, as the soul becomes incapable of physical 
prehension, on account of its separation fromits physical apparatus 
(brain, sense-organs etc.) in death. God is, however, spoken of by them, 
(as also by Whitehead,) as always conscious, being always capable of 
physical prehension. God’s physical prehension, however, is not thought 
to be mediated by any sense-organ like that of an ordinary: actual entity 
for God can perceive other actualities by means of his extra-ordinary, 
power of intuition. “What in ordinary men is a sort of intermittent 
mystical perception. what in the Yogis is an acquired power, is in God a 
steady mode of apprehension (Indian Philosophy Vol-Il, 1931-Radha- 
krishnam, p. 169). 


8. Whitehead, in his conceiving of the consequent nature of God 
as always concious, might appear to have assigned consciousness to the 
actual world as a whole. Charles Hartshorne suggested, attributing 
pantheism to Whitehead, that the Whiteheadian God is an all-pervading 
actual entity (Divine Relativity, The Philosophy of A.N. Whitehead 
etc). “The total state of deity now, as surrelative to the present universe, 
has nothing outside itself, and in that sense is ALL (Divine Relativity, 
Hartshorne, p. 88-9). He argued. that Whitehead’s doctrine of God 
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implies a “cosmic present” which is “the defacto totality” of actual 
entities as present in the divine immediacy. If this interpretation be 
correct, what would logically follow is that every finite actuality which is 
a part of the actual world must be conscious to some degree. Leibnitz, 
therefore, discerned consciousness however to the smallest degree in those 
actualities -(monads) -which are-commonly regarded as inanimate. But, 
strangely enough, Whitehead describes a large number of creatures (the 
ordinary actualities belonging to the inorganic world and the vegetable 
kingdom) as devoid of consciousness, though he recognises that the 
finite actualities are only the fragmentary aspects of the actual world—as a` 
whole. There is a similar paradox in the Nyaya-Vaisesika theology. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, in regarding God and individual souls as. 
omnipresent (all-pervading), would lead us tothe expectation of their 
mutual immanence resulting in the idea that both are necessarily -consci- 
ous.. But the contention, of the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosophers, that all 
ordinary actualities (atoms of matter etc) are not conscious (though God 
is inseperable from consciousness), swings opposite to what is expected. 
9. How could the: all-pervading God be conscious asa whole, 
without being conscious in its several parts and elements? Whitehead 
maintains that any concrete ‘enduring entity is an organism and adds in 
terms of the Gestalt Psychology that the plan and character of any thing 
considered as a whole influences-the character of the various subordinate 
elements even down to the smallest electrons within that whole. W. Mays, 
therefore, interprets Whitehead’s philosophy as bearing a “Hegelian tinge” 
(Mays, W.—Philosophy of Whitehead, 1959, Allen, Unwin p. 223). If 
Whitehead might have identified the concrete universe with the conscious 
God (i. e. the consequent nature of God), then the said universe would 
appear before him as assuming the role of a conscious organism analog- 
ous to ahuman body capable of cognitive (intellectual) experience, 
conscious aesthetic feelings and volitions. “In the case of the human 
body, there is”. according to Whitehead, “a central control on the part of 
our volitional experierice which modifies its behaviour and hence the 
electrons within it” (Mays, W.—Philosophy of Whitehead, p. 225). There 
must then be a similar control on the part of the volitional experience of 


‘the universe conceived as-a conscious God modifying the behaviour of 


every atom and electron. Even the smallest parts of the concrete 
universe must manifest. in their behaviours, however to the smallest 
degree, the qualitative similarity with the conscious experience of the 
all-inclusive God. “It remains”, says Whitehead, ‘‘an immediate deduction 
that an individual entity, whose own life-history is a part within the life- 
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history of some larger, deeper and more complete pattern, is liable to 
have aspects of that larger pattern dominating its own being and to 
experience of that larger pattern reflected in itself as modifications of its 
own being (Science and the Modern World, p. 186). But he has 
already proclaimed, in opposition to the significance of this contention, 
that “an electron within a living body is different from an electron outside ` 
it, by reason of the plan of the body and this plan includes mental 
state (Ibid, p. 99). He now insists upon a qualitative distinction 
between mechanical organism and living organism. “In this theory, the 
molecules may blindly run in accordance with the general laws, but the 
molecules differ in their intrinsic characters according tothe general . 
organic plan of the situations in which they find themselves (Ibid, P. 99). 
Does he then offer an insoluble paradox, by excluding consciousness from 
the fields of what he calls purely mechanical organisms andyet regarding, 
the universe (in the context of God) as fully conscious.? Although he 
does not deny teleology to.any entity, he obviously makes a distinction 
between conscious teleology and unconscious teleology, assigning e 
former to the lower organisms and the latter to the highly developed . 
organisms and God. 


IV. 


1. Here is an attempt to find out a decisive answer to the -question 
—whether Whitehead really assigns consciousness to the world as a whole 
in his assigning consciousness to God. In case of a positive answer, 
. Whitehead is to be regarded as an Idealist of the type of Leibnitz or 

‘Hegel or Bradley and Sankara. In case ofa negative answer, which 
. must have the presupposition that the world is not a divine organism. we 
have to be confronted by the task of deciding what is really implied by 
Whitehead’s organic conception of the world where God has been given a 
position as a “Chief exemplication of the metaphysical principle”. 


2. Itis to be noted that the essence of an actual entity lies in its 
self-creative concrescence and the description of the generic character 
of an actual entity should include God, as well as the lowliest. 
actual occasions (Process and Reality, 1929, p. 168). God is, 
therefore, only another self-creative concrescence alongside of the other 
actualities. If Whitehead’s system is to be-termed “‘Monism”, it is to be 
done in a very specialised sense according to which each actual occasion 
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should be regarded asa “made”, not of God, but of “Creativity” conceived 
as the widest generality in the universe—bare generality “‘individualizing 
itself in an interlocking: plurality of modes”. “Creativity”? iù the most 
abstaract metaphysical principle not to be found among the categeries 
of existence as mentioned by Whitehead. It is ‘a mere that and nota 
what” which we can only glimpse without being able to grasp. We can 
not, therefore, ascribe censciousness to this uncharacterised source of all ` 
charact erised entities. ‘Creativity’, though semetimes described by 
Whitehead as the ultimate reality, cannot be said to correspond to what 
Leibnitz termed ‘“‘Actus—-Purus” implying pure consciousness considered 
to be the highest reality in the world. Actual occasions, regarded as 
modes’ of “Creativity”, need not, therefore, be necessarily conscious. 
Howeéver, all of them would have been conscious, it they were modes of 
God as well. But, on the question of relation of God with’ the world, 
Whitehead sides with pluralism rather than monism. 


+ 


feta In describing the world as held in a divine aie Whitehead i is 

describing the world in its secondary order only.. He shares with William 
James the view that in the actual world particulars are the primary facts 

where, theswhole has a “‘being of the second order”. Whitehead would 
‘sd, that the universe is derived from actualities instead of saying 
that actualities are derived from the universe. “The actuality of the 
universe”. in his own language, “‘is merely derivative from its solidarity 

in each actual entity? (Process and Reality, p. 305,).” “According to 

Bradley, the ultimate subject of judgment i is the one ultimate substance, 

‘the absolute. In the Philosophy of Organism.. .Bradley’s doctrine of 
actuality is simply reverted. The final actuality is the particular process 
with its particular attainment of satisfaction” (Process and Reality, p. 304- 
305). God regarded as one of the particulars, is therefore more funda- 
mental than God conceived as the unity of the universe, in Whitehead’s 
philosophy. The actualities which God preserves and unifies in His own 
concrescence are the actualities of the past world which in a sense is a dead 

` world. But the contemporaries and the future actualities are not 
included in the totality held in any present immediacy of God. “God's 
present”, says A. Christian “is not the present of all of the actual occa- 
sions.” “At no time there is a single immediate experience which 
literally includes all the immediate experience” (An interpretation of 
Whitehead’s Philosophy, p. 331). 


4. Whitehead’s doctrine is, however, likely to suffer from misap- 
prehension since the language in which it is expressed is not always free 
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from the risk of ambiguity. He says, for example, referring to God’s: 
immediacy, that “the present, holds within itself the complete sum of 
existence backwards and forwards, that whole amplitude of time, which 
is eternity” (Aims of Education, p. 23). “Indeed,” he says again, “if 
this. cosmology be, deemed successful, it becomes natura! at this point to 
ask whether the type involved be not a transformation of some main 
doctrines of Absolute Idealism on to a realistic basis (“Process and 
Reality, VIII). Charles Hartshorne therefore interprets Whitehead’s 
God. in terms of Panentheism that God includes in His actuality the 
whole concrete world (past, present and future) and is also independent 
of (transcendent to) the said world in His abstract essence (i.e. in His 
primordial nature) (see p. 90 The Divine Relativity, New Haven, 
Yale university Press, 1948). There are on the other hand, passages from: 
Whitehead’s various works which clearly indicate that the future is 
immanent in the present not as actualities—not in the sense the past is 
immanent in the present living actualities. ‘“Immanence” as assigned 
to the relation between the present and the future means “kinship” only ; 
but the same term when applied to the relation between the past and 
the present implies objective existence of the past in the present. “The 
various particular occasions of the past are in existence, and are severally 
functioning as objects for prehension in the present....... But there are no. 
actual occasions in the future, already constituted ... „What is objective, 
in the present is. the necessity of a future of actual occasions, and. the 
necessity that those future occasions conform to the conditions inherent in 
the essence of the present occasion “(Adventures of Ideas, Pelican. p. 227). 
Moreover, since God’s unbounded primordial nature, including possibility 
for any future actuality, is interwoven with His “present immediacy”, 
“thé present is said to ‘hold” the complete sum of existence backwards 
and forwards”, in an indirect sense only. The future exists in the. present 
of God as a possibility and not as an actuality. When Whitehead is 
including in the present of God “that whole amplitude of time which is 
eternity”, he is referring to God’s timeless envisagement of the realm of 
possibilities. As applied to the actual world, “eternity” would mean. 
the entire past which being without a beginning may also be described 
as infinite. So the term “world” is to be understood in a very limited | 
sense, as excluding the contemporary and future actualities, whenever 
Whitehead is speaking of unity of the world in God. In that case too, a 
the world is conceived as devoid of subjectivity. The world that is 
immanent in God is not a feeling world but a felt-world, not a subject . 
but an object. Now, as consciousness belongs to a form of subjectivity 
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(as an element in a subjective form of. feeling) it can qualify a subject 
only and not any datum or object of a subjec’s feeling. The world 
which lies in God as only an object of the divine feeling can not therefore 
share consciousness with God. Again, God may be said to be immanent 
in the world (in the actual occasions) in His objective existence (as 
superject only ; for when the actual occasions prehend God, God becomes 
objectified for them. The world (actual occasions) can not, therefore, 
participate in God’s conscious subjectivitygeven when it appears as a 
subject prehending God. To sum up, neither immanence of the world in 
God nor the immanence of God in the world would necessarily make the 
world conscious, though God is always fully conscious. So, the assigning 
of consciousness, to God does- not entail attribution of the same quality to 
the world. 


5. The paradox in Whitehead’s philosophy consists in its regarding 
God as a conscious all-inclusive actual entity without accepting the | 
idealistic position that everything in the universe is conscious more or 
less. A proper grasp of the specialised meaning in which God has been 
described as “all-inclusive in Whitehead’s philosophy may enable one 
to solve the paradox. We may here sum up what were noted: previously 
regarding God’s all-inclusiveness. It primarily implies inclusion, in His 
unconscious primordial nature, of all eternal objects in all possible forms 
of relatedness having reference to the “general fact of actuality”, It 
follows that the subjective aim of each actual occasion is a specification 
of a common aim belonging to the divine mind. God’s consequent 
nature may also be described as “all-inclusive” in a limited sense, how- 
` ever, which excludes the contemporary and the future actual occasions 
and also the subjective immediacy of each actual occasion. Thereis for 
God (as for every actual occasion) always'a future ahead to be built of 
the out-come of His own present concrescence and the self-creative acts 
of the contemporaries which God can not handle. God, however, 
preserves in His own present all actualities of the past. But in this 
preservation, immediacy of the things preserved is not retained. White- 
head, therefore, states that “God loses nothing that can be saved” (Process 
and Reality, p. 525) instead of simply saying that God loses nothing. 
This must mean some genuine loss for God. Self-consistency of 
Whitehead’s theory of objectification requires this tragic element namely 
loss of subjective immediacy of the actual occasions objectified. God’s 
satisfaction ‘ presupposes objectification of the past world and any 
objectification involves as its essential condition loss of immediacy of the 
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objectified world. “Peace is the understanding of tragedy, and at the 
same time its preservation” (Adv. of Ideas, p. 368). 


6. Whitehead admits, however, that God, even though an actual 
entity, is everlasting not only objectively but also formally. This might 
tempt some writers to believe that God becomes subjectively immanent 
in the world when He is prehended by the actual occasions composing 
that world. In that case there would be a mutual sharing of immediacy 
between God and the world with the result that the -divine consciousness 
would qualify everything pervaded by God. Since God is the ground of 
givenness of the past actual world to each present actual occasion, every 
actual occasion must have a physical feeling of God in its prehension of 
another actual. occasion. This will lead to the conclusion that 
each prehension by. every actual occasion of another, being mediated . 
by a mutual sharing of subjectivity between a conscious God and 
the prehending actual occasion, must be conscious. But this is 
not the case. It is true that God, as conceived by Whitehead, is 
subjectively immortal: But the same God has been described as ina 
superject-phase even at the time. He isa subject (subject-superject). 
What Whitehead exactly means is that God who isa subject, in His 
relation with the actual occasions prehended by Him, is at the same time 
superject in His relation with the actual occasions prehending Him. The 
same God who is a subject in His relation to one concrete situation~ may 
be superject in His-relation to another concrete situation at the same 
time. But it is never possible for God to appear as a subject for those 
actual occasions which are prehending Him unless they attain objective 
immortality upon their perishing as subjects. f 


7. Again, it may be argued that each actual occasion may have 
conscious conformal feelings in objectifying a conscious God in its own 
prehension. In prehension of one.actuality X by another actuality A, X 
is re-enacted in A, and in the re-enaction A conforms to X in respect of 
subjective form. For example, in the case of a rout of successive actuali- 
ties, if X be in a state. of anger, the immediately consequent occasion A | 
will feel x as its datum with the same anger (i.e. with the subjective form 
of the feeling of X as inherited in A). But since it is not possible for any 
finite actuality to re-enact its past in a perfect way, its conformation can ` 
not be said to be perfect. Objectification, for an actual occasion, means 
abstraction. . It has to eliminate many of the component feelings of its 
physical data. It would, therefore, be a colossal exaggeration to say 
that each actual occasion reproduces in its prehension of God, all 
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elements of the highly complex subjective form of God’s feelings includ- 
ing consciousness. l 


8. Indeed Whitehead’s philosophy of organism could. not have 
escaped being idealistic had it conceived nature as a divine organismi; 
But, the case is different. 5 


(a) Every actual entity has been thought of as causa-sui in a 
certain ‘sense with an essential unity constituted by its privacy of 
experience. It would be interesting to find a note of Existentialism 
in the contention of Whitehead that “every actual unity, including God, 
is something individual for its own sake; and thereby transcends the 
rest of actuality” (Process and Reality, 135). Whitehead is, here consider- 
ing the world in its aspect of contemporaneity, that is to say, in its 
aspect of immediacies. In this consideration, the world is construed 
as a pluriverse in which actual occasions transcends each other as well as 
God and God transcends all actual occasions. In this case, the world 
cannot be regarded as organic in its whole, though ‘each actual entity 
considered separately as a unity of its internal experiences (prehensions) 
is a full-fledged organism. The question of regarding the nature as a 
divine organism cannot therefore arise here. _ 


(b) However the world, viewed in ils aspects of objectification of 
each actuality by another, may indeed be regarded as a nexus with a 
social order which may also be termed Society (See Process and Reality, 
pp. 50, 186). In this view, nature appears as organic in its whole, not of 
course in the strong sense in which any of its individual members is 
regarded as organic (that is to say, as a unity of its internal experience) but 
in a weak sense in which an animal body or a human person is thought 
to be an organism. An animal body or a human person does not consist 
of a single actuality. It is rather a nexus or a society composed of many 
successive actualities, each having a duration, a finis. and its objective 
existence in the new actualities arising in the same nexus or rout. 
Should we now look upon the world, thought to be a “‘society of 
societies”, as a divine organism ? This possibility is ruled out because 
God cannot be regarded asa society. - Charles Harteshorne, however, 
intetprets that Whitehead’s God is. a society of actual occasions with 
personal order (Divine Relativity, p. 290-31, 157-8). But a careful analy- 
sis of Whitehead’s theory of God will reveal that God is not a rout of 
successive actualities like an enduring object, but he is one actual entity 
continuing for ever in existence in and through the endless varities of His 
prehensions. An analysis of God is an analysis of any actual entity 
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according to the tenth category of explanation as the following.. ‘‘The 

first analysis of an actual entity into its most concrete elements, discloses 

it to be a concrescence of prehensions which have originated in the 

process of becoming. A further analysis is an analysis of prehensions.”’ 

God is- therefore to be understood as composed not of the eternal - 
objects and actual occasions prehended by him but of his prehensions 

only ; whereas a society or an animal body or a human person is com- 

posed of the entities it prehends and objectifies. God thas therefore a 

kind of unity (a unity of his internal experiences) which an animal body 

and ahuman person lack. The life and satisfaction of a human person 

belong to each of the actual occasions composing the person considered 

to be a nexus and not to nexus itself. “All the life in the body is the life - 
of the individual cells” (Process and Reality, p. 65). “God on the contrary 

has his own satisfaction, which is one, continuous and everlasting.” 

God has no doubt an eternal history—as an ever-enlarging organism p 
but this history is the History of his own internal experiences which are 

exclusive of the internal experiences of the other actualities. 


9. In what sense then Whitehead’s philosophy may be said to 
have construed nature as organic? Nature, as we have noted, is not 
a divine organism in which the urge of Shelley to be one with God 
expressed as “Be thou me” can ever be satisfied and the statements like 
“Tat-tvam-asi” occurring in the Upanishads can have full justification of 
themselves. Whitehead, of course, regarded ‘each constituent of nature 
which is. termed actual entity as a genuine organism analogous to-a 
living cell arising from its environmentto which it responds by its internal 
experiences so related among themselves as to constitute a unity of 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the nature considered as a whole has 
been described as an organism in the sense in which a ‘‘society” is an 
organism lacking the basic characteristic of a cell as a unity of its internal 
experiences. In that organism, consciousness can not be regarded asa 
pervasive quality. The ever-conscious Deity is only one of the multifierious 
Deities composing the world. It is, therefore, as true to say that God 
is one and the world many, as that the world is one and God many. The 
one world means one society or one nexus, and the one God means: that 
actual entity which enjoys the highest status in the said society: The 
world is also regarded as many, i.e. as a pluriverse because it is composed 
of a multiplicity, as Lebnitz held, of ultimate realities termed actual entities 
each of which is causa-sui and independent of others like God. Whitehead 
thus finds himself in a democratic world where each individual is God-like. 
This might have induced him to speak of God as “many” besides being “one” 


CHRISTOPHER FRY :- AN EXPLORATION 
aon l T. Gaatak 


Writing on Bernard Shaw, Eric Bentley observes : “Let me state at 
the bèginning that Y am not setting up Shaw as the Complete Genius 
who renders other writers unnecessary by uniting every great attribute 
in his single person, but neither can I hold it Jegitimate to dismiss Shaw 
becaiise he lacks such and such a fine attribute of another writer.” ! 
These words could as well be said about Christopher Fry. Much of 

‘what has been written on Fry is all but marred by an undertone of vague 
antipathy. There has been a strange hesitation to accept him as a 
respectable enough object of scholarly study. His credentials as a serious 

‘writer have often been suspect. Critics have often been lulled by the 
ring of his words and the lilt of his music; and a conviction seems to 
have grown upon them that Fry could safely be tucked away with a few 
condescending lines on the colour and bounce of his verbal ingenuity. 
It has been said that ‘his is mainly a verbal gift? and he does not quite 
know how to ‘dramatize fully his ideas of existence’? Trewin, in his 
book Dramatists of Today, devotés a whole chapter to Fry. Though the 
general tenor of the assessment is marked by sympathy and understanding 
it would seem that the sheen of Fry’s language, the glitter of his dramatic 
poetry, have received a great deal of attention at the cost of the more 
substantive aspects of his plays, “Sometimes, I have to agree, it is not too — 
easy to listen to Fry. The tune, the lin-lan-lone, becomés distant, adrift 
behind the hills, ‘as sweet and uncertain as church bells on a windy day’. 

‘Then, again, ‘the dramatist speaks out clearly, the sun gleams, and the 
islé is full of noisés—sounds and sweet airs.”* There is nothing wrong 
if the sun gleams ; but if the point made here is that Fry does no more 
than fill the ‘isle’ with ‘sounds and sweet airs’, it would become necessary 
to demur. That the deeper layers of Fry’s mind and art have remained 
relatively unappraised is a curious—and unfortunate—lapse of contem- 
porary dramatic criticism. To a perceptive reader of Fry’s plays, it would 
seem astonishing that an eminent theatre critic like John Russell Taylor, 
while praising Osborne’s Look Back in Anger, finds nothing but ‘escapism’ 
iti Fry’s ‘light, whimsical verse-fantasies.’* “There aren’t any good, brave 
causés left”, says Osborne’s Jimmy Porter.” What this statement repre- 
sents in terms’ of faith and philosophy is perhaps an entirely irrelevant 
issue here. But to accuse Fry of escapism in this context is neither 
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criticism nor commonsense. There is no reason to think that all the 
curses and conflicts of the contemporary scene—all its dilemmas and 
delusions—are to be found only in the Porters’ one-room flat in the 
‘Midlands and anything outside of it has to smack of escapism. We 
cannot, however, dismiss all Fry’s detractors as immature ‘or ill-informed. 
Denis Donoghue who has written a whole book on modern British and 
American verse drama and who has been hailed by the Review of English 
Studies as ‘an alert, hard-thinking, and wide-ranging critic’ solemnly 
declares: ‘‘That Christopher Fry has acquired some reputation asa 
dramatist ..... is one of the more disquieting facts about the contemporary 
theater,’ The pompous definitiveness with which the view is put 
forward amuses as it annoys. Critics, perhaps delighting in the outpour- - 
ings of their own. wisdom, have not cared to mince their words. Bamber 
Gascoigne, the author of a neat volume on modern drama, has this to 
say on Fry: “‘......Fry will build up a whole speech round one metaphor, 
larding it with excellent puns and conceits, or make a character speak a 
sentence of forty-four lines in one breath. It is all a sophisticated form 
of exhibitionism, delightfull while it lasts, but it inevitably burns itself 
out quickly.”7 This is a serious charge, for to accuse ‘dn author of 
-exhibitionism is to question his artistic and intellectual integrity. Ina 
more precise and decisive sense, this is branding him as pathological. On 
Fry’s role in the revival of the poetic drama, Gascoigne comments: “Like 
Eliot, Fry was at one time thought to be ushering in a new age of poetic 
drama. For opposite reasons neither of them have been able to do so0.’’8 
That he does not spare Eliot either may be noted. But the sharp under- - 
current of self-righteous shallowness that runs through these observations 
can hardly make for a balanced assessment of an artist and his art. 


It is nobody’s case that Fry satisfies all the canons of great literature 
or excellent theatre. Flaws there may be many—of style, language or 
theme—and it is not intended to set up Fry ‘as the Complete Genius who 
renders other writers unnecessary’. The concept of ‘Complete Genius’, 
if accepted, would rob the worid of literature not of variety alone but also 
of vitality. This vitality consists in the uniqueness and the individuality 
of an artist—his very own peculiar response to the rough and tumble of ` 
the world he lives and works in. It is worth emphasizing—even though 
this involves using cliché —that every artist is unique in that his response 
and reaction to his surrounding universe originate somewhere deep down 
inside him. The spring is in his inner world—embedded in his spirit, as 
it were. When he takes hold of what sprouts there, fashions it after his 
heart’s desire and gives it shape, a work of art—a poem, a painting or a 
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_ play—is born. In doing this, he is only concretizing a whole new 
category of experience that is intensely and essentially his own—nobody 
‘else’s. What, he gives shape to is not taken from an-Aristotle or an 
Aristophanes ; it is drawn from right inside himself. In giving shape to ` 
` this intangible something that is so much a part of his own spirit, he is 
impelled, first, by an urge to express himself and, secondly, a desire to 
seek understanding of his _fellow-beings. In other words, through 
expression, he aims at affirming his own identity—as well as integrity—as 
an artist and, equally importantly, feeling a more meaningful, emotionally 
‘and intellectually more significant sense of kinship with humanity at 
large. If these goals are conceded, it has also to be conceded that.an 
artist’s self-expression, that is to say, his appearance before the world, can 
` take place only on his own terms. The matter that he is -expressing is his 
own ; therefore, the manner ofthe expression must also be his own. 
Unless this is granted, the expression becomes ineffective, futile and’ self- 
l defeating. An artist, let it be emphasized, is sovereign in his own realm ; 
“and to judge him with reference to an extraneous formula or a set of 
copy-book maxims is to miss the central point of his art. ` 


Where does all this, then, lead to? To assert that an artist (and 
a playwright is very much an artist) is sovereign in hig own field need 
not imply that he is also infallible, that he is a ‘Complete Genius’. 

_ There may be lapses and deficiencies—of taste and sensibility, in concep- 
tion as well as execution ; flaws and fallacies it may not be hard to come 
by. Let it be supposed that a particular play containsa kind of theme, 
language or structure that does not correspond to one’s ideas of what it 
should have been like. It would be both hasty and naive if one were to 
dismiss the play of the playwright out on hand for this. reason. Before 
the judgment . is pronounced, it is necessary to ascertain what goals and 
objectives the dramatist has placed before himself. what ideals of art or 
literature he thinks himself loyal to and, finally, what visions of man and 
the universe animate him. Any. assessment that is unrelated to this basic 
understanding is bound to be unreal, trivial and useless. Another point 
that needs to be stressed is that, to an artist, his work is an integrated 
whole; its good points as well as its- seemingly bad ones, its merits as 
as well as its seeming demerits, its master-strokes as well as its seemingly 
false notes, all taken together, constitute a poem, a play, a novel of a 
painting. In arriving at a correct and comprehensive estimate of a work, 
all points and all aspects, regardless of their qualitative label, must be 
subjected to the same clear-headed and open-minded consideration. It 
must be understood that, for an author, writing a play or a poem is one 
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- unbroken, organically complete, experience. He works out his attitude or 

‘his vision, he shapes and chisels his point of view through every bit of 
his work, good, bad or indifferent. The critic is welcome to divide thë 
work into aneatly-arranged array of merits and a jumble of what he 
considers defects and deficiencies. What must not be forgotten, however, 

. is that, so far as the author is concefned, the sécond group as much sub- 
serves his end as the first. And, for a complete understanding of the nian 
and his work, a proper understanding of the seéond group is att indis- 
pensable as that of the first. If this is kept i in view, it may so happen 
that much of the criticism of Fry’s plays would appear ‘arbitrary, unjust 
and vacuous. 


Fry must- be met on his own ground and estimated against thé 
background of what he is and what he wants to communicate. Only then 

- it would be possible to rip down the curtains of critical complacency that 
- separates him from the mainstream of modern dramiatic literature. Only 


then ‘it would be possible to see that ‘behind his vérbal” opulence, ` 


` abundance of imagery and delectable playfulness, there is a mind that is 
observant, compassionate and securely rooted in the ‘eternal verities of 


life. :To notice Fry for ‘his wit and his kingfisher-flash ‘of phrase’? alone ~ 


is to'miss the basic truth about his mind and art. Fry, let it be stated 
clearly, is a twentieth-century playwright who is deeply intérested in and 
- genuinely concerned about the contemporaty miän and his univérsé.. He 
is no fugitive from life and its multifarious ‘realitiés. He facés life’s 
thousand baffling contradictions stoutly and yet serenely. Sometimes he 
does it a bit lightsomely too ; but, then, it must be- borne in‘ mind that 
Fry is principally an artist, not a ratiocindtor of an ideologue. He lodks 
-at the world as a man of sensibility, not-as a man of intellect; With 


‘intellect at his service, it would have’ been easy for Fry to assume a pose , 


before the world; it would have béer .casy to itnptess the learned 
fraternity of critics and carve out a place for himself among the leading 
lights of avantgardism. He has chosen not-to do so. He’ has chosen 
to be honest rather than fashionable. Fry is aware of the danger and the 
folly of treading the slippery ground of intellect, for he knows that the 
intellect that we set so much store by often finds expression through 


slogans and catchwords, through fixed formulas and rigidly-taken - 


positions, through gimmicks and_ gibberish. (Much of what passes for 
highly intellectual in the contemporary theatre would ‘bear’ testimony ‘to 
the correctness of this view). Without trying to be off-beat for the 
sake of being so, Fry raises, in his plays, the central issues of life and 
living and brings us face to face with the liveliest—that is to say; thë 
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_ most unsettled-problems of our world and our individual and social 

identity. With great earnestness: he watches man. in the-vortex of his 
existence ; with great intensity he feels life as it is lived--and: from all 
this emerges a comprehensive vision of the contemporary civilization. 
A passionate concern for man and his fate in the cosmic order can be.seen 
as recurring like a leitmotif through the whole range of Fry's: plays. 


Unfortunately, however,— but not surprisingly—there are not many 
who.would credit Fry-with an ability to portray the modern-man and his 
‘ disordered world. -To some, Fry appears too musical or too light-hearted 
to be serious. To some others, perhaps, Fry is too much of a sedate 
Anglican or a Quaker to have a personal involvement in-the problems of 
his age. The fallacy in such thinking needs to be pointed out. Like 
.many other: modern playwrights, Fry knows-that he stands: in the:midst 
of.a chaotic age. But unlike many of them, he: also knows-and.--this: is 


mind to it. An ordered mind is better suited to comprehend a disordered 
universe. A man at peace with himself is better equipped to view and 
understand men who are at war with themselves and their surroundings. 
Fry’s Anglican grounding and Quaker background have given him insight 
and detachment without which all perception remains fatuous, superficial 
and,-in consequence, insign ificant. The task before man, as Fry sees it, 
is not to eddy continually in a swirl but to work out his salvation despite 
all the contradictions and absurdities of the surrounding world. This 
probably makes Fry appear less modern than many of his contemporaries. 
Bat it is precisely this that makes Fry relevant to the contemporary ‘man. 
If Fry sounds musical in some of his plays, that does not. by.any-means 
indicate a frivolous approach. to life. As one who has. gone-to the very 
roots of things, Fry knows that-it is no use trying-to dispel darkness 
through darkness. He cannot.counter the grating noise and-the limitless 
melancholy of our existence with anything except the rich, unalloyed 
strains.of music and an earnest invocation of the spirit of joy. He 
is all the time conscious of. ‘the growing gloom’. That is why-soimetimes 
he chooses ‘to fling his soul’ upon it ‘in a full-hearted evensong .of joy 
illimited”. l 

This essay is not ‘intended to be a detailed analysis of all that one 
can find in Fry. ‘It only seeks to underline the fact that one can finda 
great deal. As one moves through his ten published dramas—three 
religious plays, five comedies, a tragedy and a-history play, -one becomes 
increasingly aware-that the- whole universe, insofar as-he can-comprehend 
it, is at the centre of Fry’s mind and art. Fry’s plays’ taken together, 
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“Yepresent a groping through the realities of our work-a-day existence 
towards a higher reality and a worthwhile principle of life. Fry certainly 
does not depict a world remote from ours. But, though he is acutely 
‘conscious of the contemporary man’s sense of loss of purpose and 
meaning, he also realizes the need to- transcend it. He does not shrink 
from delving deep into the heart of darkness, That is how Fry is so 
real’ Nor does he ever stop searching for a stairway that will lead man 
to fulfilment. That is how Fry is an artist—an artist in the purest 
sense of the word. This thread of the fusion of the real and the artistic 
runs through the whole corpus, though small, of. Fry’s plays. and gives 
them an authentic unity.: l 


Fry vis-a-vis the revival of poetic drama is a much-discussed writer. 
Whether drama should be written in verse is closely linked with the 
purpose that dramatic literature is required to answer—particularly in 
these times when 


Things fall apart ; the centre cannot hold ; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 

The ceremony. of innocence is drowned ; 

The best låck all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. ` ; 

; (Yeats : ‘The Second Coming’, lines 3-8) 
It needs to be borne in mind that a genre appears and flourishes 

mainly in response to the needs of the time. Writing on the Elizabethan 
‘poetic drama, Eliot comments : “The framework which was provided for 
the Elizabethan dramatist was not merely blank verse and the five-act 
. play and the Elizabethan playhouse ; it was not merely the plot—for the 
poets incorporated, remodelled, adapted or invented, as occasion 
suggested. It was also ..../...... the ‘temper of the age‘... 0, a 
“preparedness, a habit on the part of the public, to respond to particular 
Stimuli”,?° In the medley of such stuff as absurd drama, Brechtian play, 
theatre of cruelty, total theatre, the ‘slice of life’ play and all the rest that 
constitute the vogue, poetic drama may not—and does not—strike one 
as sufficiently modish. But that is entirely beside the point. Poetry 
seeks to touch and affect the innermost layers of our soul ; it reveals and 
reflects the most subtle. shades and nuances of our sensibility. When 
drama concerns ttself with ideas, concepts, attitudes, theories and 
polemics, as in Brecht or Osborne, prose is the natural enough 
medium—and let nobody demur. But when drama applies itself to the 
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task of probing the deepest levels of consciousness and giving expression 
to all our muted anguish and half-formed sighs, all man’s profoundest 
emotions and germinal urges, it is to poetry that it must: turn. In the 
lines quoted above, Eliot suggests that Elizabethan verse-drama came 
into existence in response to the ‘temper of the age’ and a’ ‘preparedness’ 
on the part of the public. Preparedness, of course, stems from the needs 
of a particular situation. Poetic drama in the twentieth century is, - 
obviously, not the continuance of an unbroken tradition. ` Do the efforts 
of men like Eliot and Fry represent, then, an attempt at a nostalgic 
recall of the delights of the Renaissance playwright ? To.say -yes would 
be naive, if not nonsensical. If poetic drama looks like having staged 
a come-back in our times, we must search for the reasons in the ‘temper 
` of the age’, ‘in the complexities of a world where the human spirit often 
finds itself. ý . 


TE imprisoned in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round 

about > 
The pendent world .. 


(Shakespeare : > Measure for Measure, HI, i, 11, 125-127) 


Stripped of all inessentials, drama put up on the stage is only a 
projection: of man’s inner drama ; and this inner drama, again, is condi- 
tioned by an interpenetration of various factors, intrinsic as well as 
extrinsic. To this tangled but fascinating aspect of drama, it would be 
worth our while to turn attention. Along with Eliot, Fry is considered 
_to be a key figure in the poetic drama movement of our time. To 
appraise his couipanens in this field may not be an entirely a ia 
exercise. 

Fry has so far written three religious plays, barring, of course, 
The Firstborn. Religious experience is, beyond question, a personal 
experience. It is a tryst with one’s deeper self and a communion with the 
higher consciousness that permeates and animates all life. Shall we, then, 
call religion an entirely private affair of the person concerned—private 
in the sense that it is unrelated to anythirig“beyond the edification of his 
own mind and soul, that isto say, his personal salvation? That this 
exclusive, restricted view of religion has no appeal for Fry does not need 
much stressing. A deeply religious person, Fry believes—as he has con- 
vincingly shown in his very first published play, The Boy with a Cart— 
that the task of religion in this ruinously disordered age is not merely to 
bring fulfilment to cloistered individuals but to put sense and sanity back 
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at the centre of human civilization. “Thon shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and thy neighbour as thyself.” Loving ‘thy neighbour’ 
is not just a vague ethical precept. It is a concept that- imparts a very 
relevant. social dimension to religious activity. How Fry relates religion 
. to the contemporary predicament can be a useful field of critical enquiry. 
Till now Fry has written five comedies, They reveal the-playwright’s 
preoccupation with the human situation. Though in some ofthe come- 
diesdike A Phoenix Too Frequent. or The Lady's Not-for Burning, verbal 


opulence:is:too insistent to go unnoticed, affirmation. of the spirit- of life. 


and light over: the forces of death-and darkness is the-princip e that is 
pursued with unswerving consistency in all .Fry’s comedies. It. ‘has 


already been. pointed.out that Fry’s art does not consist'in running away - 


from-life’s realities, however dismal or daunting--they may be: -Of this, 
one can find ample evidence in his comedies. Everything that-is vicious 
and destructive, everything that sets man at war with the higher and 
stabler values of life, all that cripples and imprisons the human spirit 
rather than energizes and liberates it constitute the stuff that Fry’s come- 
dies are made of. One has only to open aplay like The Dark is Light 
Enough or, better still, .4 Yard of Sun to, realize how Fry’s comedies hold 
‘the mirror up to the ghastly turmoil of a sick age. If, in the process, Fry 
at times appears supremely delightful and entertaining, one does:not see 
how that detracts. from the merit of his.comedies. Leaving aside all the 
portentous theorizing about the nature.and art of. comedy, one- must 
accept. the; simple fact. that.a comedy.is happy and-amusing in tone. To, 
accept this is not to.accept that it is frivolous and superficial. That Fry 


is-occasionally as light as a feather does not obscure the more relevant - 


fact.that, he is also as sharp-and pointed as.a needle. From his ‘comedy 
-ol seasons’ emerges a Fry who has complete understanding of the uneasy 


spirit of a troubled age and yet is in happy harmony with the spirit of 
the infinite. 


Fry.’s world does not consist of:religious plays and comedies-alone. 

To labelFry’s playsas ‘Theatre of Words’! is to ignorethefact—deliberate- 

ly or otherwise—that Fry’s preoccupation is not words- but man and the 

universe in their multifarious facets. To find in. the writer of The First- 

‘bora.all sound and no sense is:to adopt an attitude that is as superficial 
as it is perverse. The play, hailed-as ‘Fry's most exalted work,’ shows 

that this playwright is,fully conscious of the larger-than-life dimensions 

of the tragic form. Its theme.is Moses’ conflict with: Pharaoh. But that 

by itself would not mvest -the play with tragic depth and: intensity. The 
play is also. about Moses’ tortured encounter with himself, stemming from 


wo 
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the realization that innocent Rameses must die. In depicting conflict on 
two levels, distinct and yet interrelated, Fry employs a method that is 
direct, relatively austere and aglow with a deep understanding of the 
fundamentals of life. “Tragedy is essentially an imitation not of persons 
but of action and life, of happiness and misery.”2% Consciously or un- 
consciously, Fry looks like having come close to this Aristotelian dictum 
in The: Firstborn. 

,Fry’s many-splendoured keratone also contains Curtmantle, a 
history play. For its subject-matter, it draws on the eventful career of 
Henry H, the strong and vigorous king of England to whom the British 

“people owe the establishment of the Common Law system—and much 
else besides. The canvas is wide and the realities sought-to be projected 
on it are indeed of vast magnitude. In an illuminating foreward to this 
play,Fry writes: “The play has two themes: one a progression towards 
a portrait of Henry, a search for his realitv...... The other theme is Law, 
or rather the interplay of different laws: civil, canon, moral, aesthetic, 
and the laws of God ; and how they belong and do not belong to each 
other,”** With characteristic modesty, the playwright remarks: “It 
adds up to no more than a sketch of Henry.”!* What it really adds up 
to, however, is a sketch of man against the panoramic, if somewhat 
daunting, backdrop ‘“‘of events, conflicts, purposes, errors, brilliance, 
and human endurance, and human suffering, which could provide......all 
that we need for a lifetime’s study and contemplation of mankind’’.16 
This is no ‘theatre of words’. If Denis Donoghue does not agree, that is 
another matter. This is a long, long way off from the. lambent charm 
of the world that Dynamene and Tegeus represent. Here Fry is coping 

_with the great imponderables of history, those countless, varied factors 
that work in multifarious combinations, shaping human destiny and 
leading it through thousand tortuous ways. Even a serious student of 
literature need not mind conceding that this is a worthy enough subject 
for a dramatist. ‘ 

; In 1962, Fry was awarded the Gien s Gold medal for poetry. As 
a poet and dramatist, he is a notable figure in contemporary English 
literature (and theatre). It seems strange that Fry has been more criticized 
than understood, more sneered at and dismissed than honourably exposed 
to sound artistic or intellectual scrutiny. This does not certainly redound 
to the credit of modern dramatic criticism, Conviction without a fair 
trial is bad, both in law and in literature. That a poet or a dramatist is 
essentially an artist is a timeless, universal truth. Drama. (or poetry), 
therefore, must ultimately -be subjected to those standards by which all 
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art is judged. The most searching question that we must ask straight out 
ofa play is whether it is life-enhancing, whether, like the best art, it 
broadens and deepens understanding. To speak in terms of the timeless 
and the universal is not to reject contemporaneity. In drama, contem- 
poraneity ‘is of vital importance in that it leavens a play and provides a 
workable foundation for the play’s dominant philosophy. To change the - 
metaphor, contemporaneity is the vehicle for a play’s underlying univer- 
sality. It must be clearly understood, therefore, that contemporaneity. 
is only a means, an important means though, and notan end. A play 
may legitimately give expression to all the despair, frustration, 
purposelessness and the encircling darkness of an age whose moorings 
have snapped. In fact, if it does not do this, it may well become unreal 
and, to that extent, useless. But when all is said and done, a drama must 
quietly and serenely lift itself above these negative, ephemeral elements of 
contemporaneity and affirm man’s basic, indestructible humanity—not by 
ignoring life’s seamy side but by bravely accepting and resolutely rising 
above or going beyond it. Drama, if it is true to its ideals, takes us into 
a throbbing, pulsating world, reveals to us human nature and attitudes 
and presents to us events and actions of great diversity, thereby enriching 
our sensibility and widening our horizons. Such are the values in the 
light of which Fry and his plays must be judged. 


This essay is not a comparative or contrastive study. Comparing 
Fry with this or that writer of this age or that ‘need not be, I submit, one 
of the deliberate aims of a critical study, though such comparisons will 
naturally, unobtrusively creep into it in may places. What sucha study 
must seek to achieve is a balanced appraisal of the intrinsic worth of 
Fry’s plays, uncluttered by hordes of contrived theories and farfetched 
influences. This aim probably runs counter to what Eliot says in his 
essay ‘Tradition and Individual Talent’: “No poet, no artist of any ‘sort 
has his complete meaning alone. His significance, his appreciation is the 
appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists, You cannot 
value him alone ; you must set him, for contrast and comparison, among 
the dead”.*” -Then he proceeds to elaborate his point by explaining how 
‘the existing monuments, forming ‘an ideal order’ is modified by a new 
work of art. This highly academic, almost cerebral approach may be all 
right in its own place. But there seems to be no plausible reason to give 
way on the point that an artist is primarily loyal to his own self ; and the 
spring of his art lies in his own awakened sensibility. To what extent 
his self and sensibility, his mind and soul, his complexes and reflexes have ` 
been moulded and conditioned by historical and social factors is certainly 
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not unimportant (and, indeed, of great value in a particular kind of 
study). But, then, there is no gettiag away from the fact that every 
artist’s mind is a unique phenomenon and to try to fit him into a pattern 
is self-defeating. Proceeding from this premise regarding the autonomy 
of the artist’s inner self, one must attempt to evaluate the relatively 
important aspects of Fry’s plays. It was Horace who wrote: “Omne 
tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci,/Lectorem delectando pariterque 
monendo.—He has won every vote who mingles profit with pleasure, by 
delighting and instructing the reader at the same time”.—(Ars Poetica, 
343). A critic’s task, in the present case, is to endeavour to find out how 
Fry delights, how he instructs and what else he does. . 


f 
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SHAKESPEARE'S TROILUS AND CRESSIDA AND 
THE RENAISSANCE CONCEPT OF VALUE w 
D: C. Biswas 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA is a difficult. play. Its complexities have so 
puzzled the critics that they have failed to agree as to which category of 
drama it belongs to. There is also a bewildering variety of interpre- 
tations. For example, Kenneth Muir} thinks that the play may be 
viewed from three angles: (a) as an exposure of idealism; (b) asa 
dramatic statement of the power of time and from a third viewpoint: 
(c) that it may show us how “we are devils to ourselves”, This amounts 
to an indirect affirmation that no integrated vision of the play is possible. 
Wilson Knight? is possibly the only critic of the play who does not 
notice any incoherence init. He steers clear of the obvious perplexities 
“by keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the theme of intuition versus intel- 
lect, which he develops in his illuminating. essay. But his assumption 
of two primary values as love and war seemis to make the mistake of 
replacing those very idols which- Shakespeare was anxious to. overturn. 
Another discerning critic of the play, Una Ellis-Fermor,®’ has gone to 
the other extreme: she has detected such a baffling incoherence in it 
that she is inclined to agree with Thersites that there is “the progressive 
cancelling out to negation”. One wonders if Thersites occupies such a 
central position in the play as Ellis:Fermor assigns to him. All that 
we can say is that his bitter comments at important points in the play 
were possibly intended to suggest a general tone of Renaissance Cynicism 
which forms the background of the drama. 


The purpose of this essay is to relate the play to the Renaissance, 
especially fo its conflicting notions of value, which might serve as a clue 
to its interpretation. My mind was turned to it by a casual remark of 
Ellis-Fermor—casual, I say, because she has not followed it up in her 
brilliant analysis of the play. Commenting on the crucial debate on the 
- question whether Value is absolute or relative she says : 


Jn their romantic defence of the war at the beginning, he [Troilus] 
and Paris behave like book-collectors who pay £ 100 for a rare 
example containing some typographical peculiarities, not because 
of its intrinsic- [Italics mine] beauty or interest, but because that 
the market price has been fixed by: other man’s willingness to 
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rise to it. For all its romantic dressing, this is at bottom the most 

purely commercial aspect of value presented in the play, equating 

merit with the price that can ‘be got for a ane: | Helen with so 
` much warfare...* 


The play has an abundance of mercantile imagery which points to 
the commercial society of England with its quickly changing market-prices 
as a result of the overseas adventures. If Caxton and Lydgate had given 
their medieval version of the Homeric story, Shakespeare has modernized 
it as the images employed by him would show; and the only comparable 
instance is The Merchant of Venice which, too, abounds in commercial 
images, l 


Troilus, for example, compares his amorous j intiigie to.a sea voyage 
the outcome of which is uncertain : 


Between our Illium and where she resides, 

Let it be called the wild and wand’ ring flood, 

Ourself the merchant, and this sailing Pander . 

Our doubtful hope, our convoy and our bark. 

(I. 1. 97-100) 

Agamemnon hastening to the council from which Achilles has 
abstained himself remarks: “Let Achilles sleep/Light boats sail swift, 
though greater hulks draw deep” (II. 3. 249-50). The vision of light 
vessels used in coastal trade of the ocean-going liners is called up by a 
similar image in The Merchant of Venice : “the pretty traffickers” and 
the “argosies with portly sail’. Troilus determined to wreck his 
vengeance on Diomed puts one in mind of the dangers seamen had 
to face: “Not the dreadful spout/Which shipmen do the hurricane 
.cell/ Contringed in mass of the almighty sun”... Speaking of Paris’s 
expedition to Greece which had the support of the Trojan Council, Troilus 
remarks : “your breath of full consent bellied his sails; / The seas and 
winds, old’ wranglers, took a truce”... And the perils of voyaging are 
suggested by the lines : “My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears/ Two 
traded pilots ‘twixt the dangerous shores”... Even the homecoming 
and reception of the voyagers are evoked by es oa image : “That give 
a coasting welcome ere it comes’, 


The entire commercial life of the sixteenth century—the barter, the 
buying and selling, the manipulation of the market price—is projected by 
a multitude of imagesy : Troilus in his hurried farewell to Cressida uses 
the image of buying and selling : “We two, that with so many thousand 
sighs/Did buy each other, must poor-sell ourselves/With the rude brevity 

C.R.—O 
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and discharge of one.” Paris’ expedition sounds like a barter, for he 
exchanged for “an old aunt” “a Grecian queen”, “a pearl”, “whose price 
hath launched a thousand ships,/And turned crowned kings to merchants.” 
Troilus uses in ‘his argument with Hector the metaphors of a pedlar : 
‘weigh’.‘scale’, ‘ounces’, ‘counters’, ‘sum’, and Ulysses harps on the iden- 
tical image in the lines: “Let us, like merchants, show our foulest wares,/ 
And think, perchance, they'll sell; if not,/The lustre of the better yet to 
show,/Shall ‘show the better.” When Diomed speaks contemptuously of 
Helen-—-‘for every scruple [a measure—1/8 of a ) gram] of her contaminated 
carrion flesh’...Paris replies : 


Fair Diomed, you do as chapmen do, 
` Dispraise the thing that you desire to buy ; 
But we in silence hold this virtue well : , 
We'll not commend what we intend to sell 
i (IV-.1.77-80) 


This last implies atonce two kinds of values—the ‘market value’ 
which is subject to fluctuation, and the ‘intrinsic value’ which being solely 
dependent on the ‘virtue’ of the commodity is more or less fixed. The 

concept of ‘intrinsic value is found in Aquinas in whom value is inherent 
and bound up in the object. This notion of value may be traced to the 
medieval days as L. C. Knights’ observes : 


..medieval economic ` activities were not guided by. purely ` 


economic consideration.. ...Theories of the just price, of intrinsic 
values, of usury, of fair dealing, of the relations of master and 
servant, were evolved by clerical theorists, embodied in Cannon 
Law and enforced by the court. 


:-What caused a révolution in the concept of value was the profit 
inflation which was the product of a boom in business activities in the 
Sixteenth Century England. ‘Never in the annals of the modern world”. 
says Lord Keynes,® “‘has.there existed so prolonged and so rich an 

-opportunity for the business men’ the speculator and the profiteer”. 
Writing about the year 1598, Paul Hentzner, a foreigner, commented : 
“The wealth of the world was wafted through the Thames”. England 
owed her unprecedented prosperity especially to the navigational achieve- 
ments of men like Drake, Hawkins, Cavendish ‘and Ralegh. who set out 
westward to explore and seize new terrijory, to bring home new products, 
and mainly to gain treasusre. What was happening in England may be 
guessed from Drake’s expedition of 1577-80, to America and the Pacific 
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(involving incidentally the circumnavigation of the world), which resulted 
in a profit of 13 million pound sterling at a cost of only S000 pounds and 
the share holders were given a dividend of 4700 per cent. This actually 
led to the birth of capitalism in England, as Lord Keynes observes. And 
England experienced a three-fold rise in prices from 1500 to 1600. . 


The society was in a strange flux. The feudal hierarchy dependent 
hitherto on birth was no more fixed or secure. It became more and more 
mobile with the new gentry scrambling for honour. A state of confusion 
ensued and the lack of discrimination is indicated in Hamlet’s remark : 
“the toe of the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls 
his: kibe” (v. 1. 126-7), The ‘new knights’—‘the gold knights’ as they 
were called, became the stock jokes ; and the new gentry is caricatured 
by the clown in The Winter’s Tale : “I was a gentleman—born before my 
father’, There were other factors too, which posed as potential threats 
to the social hierarchy, viz. the concept of the ‘noble savage’ which gained 
ascendancy at the instance of the voyagers returning from Virginia. What ` 
would be the position of the ‘noble savage’ in the social scale ? 


It was not the new economy alone that set in motion a number of 
disrupting forces. The new scientific spirit of enquiry, however restricted 
its sway, taught men to think differently from the traditional way. This 
was a change “from a world of things ordered according to their ideal 
nature to a world of events running in a steady mechanism of before and 
after’ The small group of men labelled as the School of Night, which 
included among others Raleigh, Thomas Harriot, the mathematician, and 
Henry Percy, were led by their sceptical attitude inthe direction of 
materialism. Harriot, for example, did not believe in the Creation as 
written down in the Bible because he said, quoting Lucretius, ex nihilo 
nihil fit and Raleigh was sentenced to death by Chief Justice Popham® on 
a charge of treason and also for having held heretical opinions. 


Among all his contemporaries Raleigh embodied the spirit of the age 
more fully than any other. He was “a man with two faces’’®, —both a 
practical man of affairs and an unstable dreamer. He was deeply 
influenced by Machiavelli with whom he had a certain kinship of mind? 
both were intellectuals contriving brilliant political theories which were 
not successful in practice. His contemporaries knew him as a Machiavel 
and a fox, an atheist who allured young men to his School of Night. Yet 
Cromwell recommended his History of the World and Milton put a 
minor pamphlet in print. He could be a brilliant courtier writing 
adulatory verses to the Queen and yet express his ridicule of the shallow 
sham of the court and the church in his poem, ‘The Lie’ : 
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Say to the court, it glows 

And shines like rotten wood ; 
Say to the church, it shows 
What’s good, and doth no good ; 
If church and court reply 
Then give them both the lie. 


The duality noticed in Raleigh i ‘is also characteristic of the age which 
was passing through a transitional phase. 


We have also to take into account the contribution of Montaigne 
to the intellectual atmosphere of the age. He was the exponent of the 
Renaissance spirit of scepticism: he challenged all authorities and 
discarded human reason as a means.of acquiring knowledge. He cast 
doubt upon almost all of man’s beliefs in philosophy, theology, science 
and morality and criticized almost every accepted view. All our know- 
ledge, he argued, come from sense experience. and so the information we 
get through.them is uncertain. For, in order to determine the accuracy 
of .our experience we require a criterion: but we need some way of 
testing that criterion, and this requires a second criterion to establish how 
to test it and soon ad infinitum. Montaigne’s description of the human 
predicament “succeeded in intensifying the religious: crisis of the 
Reformation,. the humanistic crisis of the Renaissance and the 
philosophical-scientific crisis of revived Pyrrhonism”.*® These. three 
currents were fused into a massive onslaught in his essay, Apology for 
Reymond Sebond. 


The views of his time, his country and himself,’ he scented: are by 
no means absolute truths. There is such an unceasing change occurring 
in us and in all earthly things that nothing permanent like absolte truth 
can dwellin us. His attacks were mainly aimed at man’s self-conceit,.at 
the common humanistic view of man as lord of creation, capable of 
everything, constant and consistent, ruled by will and reason. In ‘Apology’ 
Montaigne lashes out at the human’ presumption of superiority in the 
scale of being by comparing man to his disadvantage with the beasts. The 
popular Renaissance notion of man as the microcosm is as useless as 
scholastic logic, and so are Aristotle’s observations unacceptable. Even 
the new sciences of Copernicus and Paracelsus which claimed that the 
ancient sciences of Aristotle and Ptolemy had been false connot be accepted 
without doubt. How can we know, Montaigne asked, that some future 
scientist would not make similar claims ? The old methods are too general 
and theoretical to teach us anything at all about anything in particular. _ 
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Speaking of politics, .Montaigne referred to statesmen always prea- 
ching the moral duty of civllizing the savage. But look at Spanish Mexico, 
cries’ Montaigne in a burst of rage, “so many cities levelled with the 
ground, so many nations exterminated .. and the richest and the most 
beautiful parts of the world turned upside down for the traffic of pearl 
and pepper.” And when the peasant told him that they had found a man 
dying of wounds and deserted him for fear that justice might incriminate 
them, Montaigne remarked : 


What could I have said to these people ? ’Tis certain that this 
office of humanity would have brought them into trouble. 
There is nothing so much, nor so grossly, nor so abominably 
faulty as the laws. 


Elsewhere he made a scathing criticism of the laws and the adminis- 
tration of justice, the mighty edifice that is said to shelter the society : 


Consider the form of this justice that governs us: itis a true’ 
testimony of human imbecility, so full it is of contradiction and 
error.... Poor devils are sacrificed to the forms of justice....How 
many condemnations I have seen which were more criminal than 
the crime. l 


Thus the best products of our understanding—laws, customs, 
opinions of virtue and vice—are all subject to thelaws of nature and of flux: 
they are born, they change and die like ourselves. But ‘truth must have 
one face, the same and universal.’ It cannot be found in these changing 
ideas of ours. Flux cannot truly know flux: nor can it have knowledge 
of being. One realm, however, as Richard Frame‘! maintains, that 
Montaigne placed beyond doubt, was the Catholic religion. For him, 
everything below is becoming and not being, appearance and not reality. 
God alone is: his truths alone are eternal and absolute. And man can 
know truth if only God in his infinite mercy reveals it tous. (Compare 
‘Apology’). But Montaigne’s sincerity about religion has been questioned 
by two critics in particular : Sainte-Bauve and Andre Gide. They have 
interpreted the ‘Apology’ -as a covert but thorough undermining of Chris- 
tianity and all dogmatic religions. Andre Gide rightly points out that 
Montaigne speaks of religion, never of Christ, and wonders if he has ever 
read the Gospels. Unlike all true Christians Montaigne seems little 
inclined to repentance. “Iam grown aged by eight years since my first 
publication”, Montaigne wrote in 1588, “but I doubt whether I be 
amended an inch (Bk. ITI. ch. 9.). And his declaration—‘‘Were I to live 
again it should be as Ihave lived. I neither deplore what is past nor 
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dread what is to come” (Bk. III. Chap. 2) is certainly as little Christian 
as possible. “As for the respect he shows Catholicism”, Gide writes, 
“there uddoubtedly enters into ita large amount of prudence.”'? And 
Sainte-Bauve speaks of Montaigne—“He may have appeared a very good 
catholic for not having been a Christian.” 


If absolute truth be unknowable, are we to suspend our judgement 
as Pyrrho, for example, did? In the ‘Apology’ Montaigne renounced 
definitely the hope that reason can lead him to any knowledge. ` But 
this great essay containing the motto: Que scay-je (what do I know 2), 
hitherto regarded as the centre of his thought, is no longer considered 
as the last word of Montaigne. He turned from the search for absolutes 
to the examination of himself, and the sceptic turned out to be an 
individualist. This is the final phase of his evolution. The reliance 
he had earlier placed on reason was transformed into the cultivation of 
judgement, a faculty particularly appropriate to a sceptic. ‘Reason 
tells us what is right, judgement decides between doubtful propositions. - 
One does not appeal to judgement for the product of four times eight ; 
its special domain lies in fields where a choice must be made between 
uncertainties. Reason pretends to be universal, judgement can only be 
individual. Reason enslaves us with its laws; a man’s judgement is 
accountable to no one but himself”.2° 


Henceforth he is concerned with self-study, self-examination, only 
to find the same lesson of ignorance being taught in a much more 
personal way. . Nevertheless he felt it well worth learning. It -is his 
perception of the moment—call it intuition if you like—that is the only 
truth to him. He has minutely dissected himself—his single self— 
“wavering and diverse’’ and offered surprising glimpses into the uncertain 
frontiers of human personality and upon .the unstability of the human 
ego. And Montaigne believed that the honesty of his judgement 
and the preservation of honesty are more valuable than any other. 
consideration : 


_ I would rather let all affairs go to wracke than to force my faith 
and conscience for their avail. 
(Bk. II. Ch. .17) 


So here is a man who keeps the integrity of his conscience and 
maintains his independence and autonomy above the herd instinct of 
submission and cowardly acceptance. 


“All universal judgements are weak, demisse and dangerous”, 
True it is that “he often contradicts himself as he admits: “Ido not 
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portray being : I portray passing”. But he believes in all sincerity that 
he can know nothing truly but himself. As he tears off the mask to 
reveal himself it is easy to recognize in him the likeness of our own 
selves. His scepticism, as T. S. Eliot'* points out, is “the scepticism of 
every human being” and this-is just a method to unmask himself. 


It is, however, possible to mark a development of his thought even 
from his early essays when he had been just groping his way. Inan 
early essay (Bk. I. Chap. 14) Montaigne questions the notion of absolute 
value by arguing that the opinion of man gives value to things : 


We consider neither their qualities nor their use, but only the 
cost to us of getting them, as if that were a part of their subs- 
tance .....Purchase gives value to the diamond, and the difficulty 
to virki and pain to piety and harshness to medicine. 5 | 


This is not very different from what we call ‘market value’. Notice 
his gradual transition to the. notion of value being dependent on the 
valuer : 


Things in themselves may have their own weights and 
measures and qualities, but once inside within us, she (the soul) 
allots them their qualities as she seesit. Death is frightful to 
Cicero, desirable to Cato, a matter of indifference to Socrates. 
Health, Conscience, authority, knowledge, riches, beauty, and 
their opposites are all stripped on entry receive from the soul 
new clothing and the colouring she chooses—brown, green ; 
bright, dark ; bittter, sweet; deep, superficial and which each 
individual chooses © (Bk. I. Chap. 50) 


As we pass on to his philosophical treatise, ‘Apology’ (Bk. II. 
Chap. 12), we have the notion of relation of relativism in the rankest 
form when he says that it is the way of looking at things—the perspective 
—that makes all the difference : “When I play with my cat who knows, if 
I am not a pastime to her more than she is to me” 


In the’ final phase of Montaigne’s evolution he emerges asa 
sturdy individualist, and we have the clearest statement of his 
‘individualism in the following extract from his last essay, ‘Of Experience’: 


For every foot its own shoe. Never did two men judge alike 
about the same thing, and it is impossible to find two opinions 
exactly alike, not only in different men, but in the same man at 
-different times......It is only personal weakness that makes us 
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- content with what others have found out in their hunt for: 
knowledge. 


What emerges from the foregoing analysis is that there was 
Scepticism rampant in the Renaissance. It was the result on the one 
hand of scientific materialism and commercialism, and, on the other, 
of the onslaught of Montaigne and Machiavelli on the accepted views. 
The notion of absolute or intrinsic value was being challenged at two 
levels——-materialistic and spiritual. The materialistic aspect of the 
Renaissance is represented in the play by the Greeks who uphold the 
notion of an ordered society which has discarded the chivalric ideal of 
individual heroism. War to them isa collective enterprise in which 
diplomacy, expediency rather than fair play are the determining factors. 
It is this notion of Collectivism that sets a high premiun on ‘opinion’ : 
“Opinion crowns” ; Opinion—“an imperial voice” ; “vet in this trial 
much opinion dwells” ; ‘why then we did our opinion crush/In taint of 
our best men”; “yet go we under our opinion still”. So is the word 
‘opinion’ bandied about in the Greek camp : Opinion or assessed merit 
is the social equivalent of the market price. Ulysses, who is the exponent 
of the Greek point of view, is a sceptic, a shrewd contriver, who deflates 
the notion of individual worth in the longer interest of his party. 


The Trojans, on the other hand, are more or less individualistic. 
Hector, the star-knight on the Trojan camp challenges the Greeks to a 
single combat with all the fanfare of medieval chivalry and refuses to 
attack an unarmed adversary. The knights fight for a cause which is 
worthy, if only because they believe in it. Loveis an overmastering 
passion which prevents Troilus and Paris from fighting after they have 
persuaded others to continue it. But there is, however, no justification 
for thinking that “the Greeks represent intellect” and “the Trojans stand 
for intuition”, as Wilson Knight would have us believe. Not to speak. 
of Troilus alone who is throughout sceptical of accepted views, there is. 
Hector who bitterly criticizes “the mad idolatry that makes the worship 
greater than the god”. 


The greatest individualist of the Trojan camp is, of course, Troilus. 
Our first impression of this young knight is that he is unchivalrous ; for 
he does not strictly conform to the chivalric code: love does not act as 
a spur to his valour. Chaucer’s Troilus, who is Shakespeare’s model, is, 
on the other hand, a perfect specimen of the medieval chivalrous lover’ 
who is zealous of winning his lady’s favour by his exploits in battle, and 
once he has been accepted as servant by the lady he turns to fighting with 
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redoubled vigour. Strangely enough, Shakespeare’s Troilus flings himself 
wholeheartedly into the fight only after he has witnessed Cressida’s — 
treachery. A thorough-bred non-conformist he would not uncritically 
succumb to the general opinion even though reason argues that he 
should : f 


Peace, you ungracious clamours.’ Peace; rude sounds.’ 
Fools on both sides.’ Helen must needs be fair . 
When with your blood you daily- paint her thus.. 
I cannot fight upon this argument : 
_It is too-starved a subject:for my sword. ` 
(I. 1. 85-89) 
Tt is'too starved 'a subject for him. Mark the image : both starva- 
tion and surfeit are alike unhealthy. Reason can be no spur to valour, 
as he later says’: “Would they but fat their thoughts/With this crammed _ 
reason”. He is tormented with the pangs of love for Cressida, the ‘pearl’, 
for whom like an adventurer in “the wild and wand’ering flood” he is 
still in “doubtful hope”. Love, rich:stones, dangerous sea voyages are 
often associated in Shakespeare.'* Compare ‘Sonnet IXXXVI ; Romeo 
and Juliet. 1. v. 50. The implication is that it is the individualist’s 
passion that ultimately guides him. . When asked by Paris why he has not . 
been to the battlefield he gives no reason : 


Because not there. This woman’s answer sorts 
For womanish it is to be from thence 
(1. i. 102-3) 
Though love has unmanned Troilus he is different from.the dejected 
lover of romantic tradition as he is crossed by doubt about the constancy 
of love, though it does not touch Cressida in particular : 


O: That I thought it could: be in a woman—— 
As if it can, I will presume in you—— 
To feéd for aye. her lamp and flames of love. 
(HI. 2. 144-6) 
So Troilus is neither the chivalrous knight of medieval tradition 
nor a dejected, sighing lover of late romantic poetry: he is himself. 
“Well, I say. Troilus is Troilus”, remarked Pandarus without possibly 
understanding the full implication of what he said. His attitude is 
critical, irreverent and.refreshingly modern. 
When next he comes to argue with his brothers in the Trojan 
Council.he contradicts himself in pressing for the continuance'of the war 


C.R.—P 
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by Kesis Helen, whom: he has earlier denounced as an unworthy . 
object. Now he takes it to be a point of honour to retain “the Grecian - 


queen whose youth and freshness/ Wrinkles Apollo’s and makes stale the 
morning”. . 

Verily (and I fear not to avouch it), said Montaigne, “I could easily 
bring a candle to St. Michael and ae to his dragon” (Bk. Ii. 
Chap. 1). f 

There is PERE R in the official attitude toon as Troilus points 
out ; for they had once acclaimed Paris ‘‘with clapping hands” for having 
brought Helen who was a “‘pearl” in their estimation—the pearl which 
has since lost its value because of the cost and hazard involved in 
retaining her.: He fails to perceive how Hector of all persons could be so 
basely commercial- minded as to weigh the honour of a king “in a scale 
of common ounces”. And with writhing contempt he rejects Helenus’ 
plea -of reason which he denounces as cowardice inconsistent with 
“manhood and valour”. l 


Reason and respect 
Makes liver pale and manhood deject 
(II. 2. 49-50) 
On the whale this is a clear-sighted, factual analysis of the situation 
which makes Hector resort to-citing the laws, the authority of Aristotle 
and also to making generalizations : ‘“‘modest doubt is called/ The beacon 
of the wise’’; ‘Tis mad idolatry to make the service greater than the 
god’.etc. . 
` «All universal arguments”, as Mona said, “are weak, aaia 
(loose) and dangerous”. (Bk, TII. Chap. 8). 


‘What exposes the hollowness of Hector’s arguments all the more 
blatantly is his superstitious deference to Cassandra’s divination, his 
presumption of poetic justice in the real world—“fear of ‘bad success in 
a bad cause” and also his repeated reference to Troilus’ youth—‘“‘youthful 
Troilus”; ‘“youngmen/ whom Aristotle thought unfit to hear moral 
philosophy”—as if wisdom and truth are the “prerogative of age” alone. 


The main plank of Hector’s argument and, this he naturally 


reiterates, is the sanctity of marriage which Paris has violated. This is ; 


tantamount to the violation of the laws of nature, Hector argues : 


Nature craves 
All dues be rendered to their owner. Now 
` What nearer debt in all humanity 
Than wife isto the husband? . (H. 2, 173-6) 


W yt 


aa 


mo 
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This is the old conceptual system of nature?” as being composed of four 
elements as Aristotle held—the four elements striving to reach their true, 
natural centres, the elements of earth and water moving downward and 
those of air and fire moving upwards—as the dying Cleopatra cries : 


Husband, I come: 


wes eee bec ees ose recces ses tot 


I am Fire, and Air ; my other elements 
I give to baser life.?® : 


But this old scientific notion exploded in the Ronnie does only prove, 
if it proves anything at all, the reverse of what Hector makes of it: itis 
the instinctive, natural bond rather than the formal, marital one contracted 
in the society, which unites man and woman, and to which the example 
of Cleopatra lends impressive support. And this is the bond that binds ' 
Paris to Helen, and to this Troilus refers when he says : 


I take today a wife, and my election 

Is led on in the conduct:of my will ; 

My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears 

Two traded pilots ‘twixt the dangerous shores, 
Of will and judgement. How may I avoid 
Although my will distaste what it elected 

The wife I choose ? (II. 2. 61-7) 


This is no mere passion or sensuality of love to which Hector refers when 
he speaks of the “hot passion of distempered blood”. In fact what 
Troilus means here is that the lover sees his own soul reflected in the 
object of love and awakens to self-knowledge. I cannot do better than 
quote Wilson Knights illuminating interpretation of the passage : “His 
sensuous perception allows his nameless unconscious device to reach 
self-consciousness or judgement’’.'® This is what Troilus means when he 
says—“I take today a wife”. Such a wife is not to be separated from the _ 
husband even though the latter’s will (meaning here the passion) distastes, 

and such a wife is Helen to Paris. As to the moral aspect of the matter— 

‘the moral laws’ mentioned by Hector in his argument, one wonders if it 

is pertinent in this context. Strictly speaking, even Troilus’ love for 

Cressida is an illicit love with Pandarus acting as the proverbial 

go-between. But such moral criticismmay not be levelled against Troilus. 
whose sincerity of love is beyond question. And if sincerity of purpose 

is any matter Paris has given evidence of it in his Sone to ‘wipe off’ 

the taint by honourably keeping Helen : 
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But I would have the soil of her fair rape 
Wiped off in honourable keeping her. 
Mes (II. 2. 148-9) 
Thus Hector is effectively countered by the individualists, who seem 
to have scored their points. And when Hector also decides to continue 
the fight, their victory is completed. .Now-let us-turn to Troilus’ cryptic 
rejoinder: What’s aught but as ’ts valued” which needs a word of 
explanation. What Troilus: means is that the object of value, be it honour, 
or love, or a woman is invested with-value to the degree it is valued. It 
is the value, for example, with which Paris invested Helen when he claimed 
that “the world’s large spaces cannot parallel her ; it isthe “infinite” in 
Juliet’s phrase, the ‘‘eternity” in Cleopatra’s eyes. - It is the individualist’s 
perception of truth, which Montaigne says: “is not judged by authority or 
on the testimony of another”. One wonders how Ellis-Fermor?° interprets 
it as the “market price”, of which Troilus has been derisive right.at the 
start of the debate: “Fie, fie, my brother ; weigh thou the worth and 
honour of a king...”. 


The exponent of the opposite point of view, viz, that value is 
absolute, objective is, of course, Hector. Let us analyse the crucial point 
_ in his speech : . 

But value dwells not in particular will : 
It holds his estimate and dignity ` 
As well wherein ‘tis precious of itself 
As in the prizer.’ Tis mad idolatry 
To make the service greater than the god 
And the will dotes that is attributive 
To what infectiously itfelf, affects, 
' Without some image of th’ affected merit. 


(II. 2. 53-60) 


First of all there is the outright rejection of value as being the product 
of an individual will. Value is not subjective then. But is it purely 
objective? Can value exist independent of the assessor? It is a ques- 
tion which naturally rises in the mind when discussing the controversial 
issue. But what Hector insists upon is not that value is purely objective ; 
it inheres in the object and is also reflected in the “prizer”. There must 
be:a harmony or correspondence between the two. Any value attributed 
to an object in excess of its intrinsic value is, of course, arbitrary. So, 
even Hectot, the staunchest advocate of values being absolute or objective 
does not altogether deny the existence of the subjective factor. 


w 
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The-debate is repeated in the -Greek .camp, though, the. theme- is- 
slightly different.: the conflict between,. the intrinsic value .and „the, 
assessed value. While in the. Trojan camp. the assessor, is;.an,-individual, 
here it is the generally accepted opinion;, This_last- might.-be,called,. the.» 
market value, which as in the case of, Achilles is.shrewdly manipulated, by... 
Ulysses till it becomes accepted by-all, Achilles, who. „had been, the,.idol,: 
of the Greeks is. now ignored. by them. Stung ,by, thein.coldness.and.. 





indifference: Achilles- wonders -how,-his “worth, may . bes dependent. Ot. 


others: 
I do enjoy 
At ample point all that I do.possess ; 
Saye.these men’s looks. 
(IIL. 3. 188-90) 

Though.. conscious; ‘still of his intrinsic. worth, he becomes suspicious of, 
it because a man.‘‘feels not-what;he .owes, but,-by. reflection..in others’. 
eyes. Tn arguing with Achilles, Ulysses. does. not-deny the, a. 


qualification. that it must a be PEA to 5 the Assessor; - 
No manis the.lord.of anything,- 
Though in and of him there is much.consisting.- 
Till he communicate his parts.to.cthers. 
(HE. 3. 115-7). 
So intrinsic value is dependent on : the assessed value, and is also subject 
“to envious and calumniating Time”. 


O, let no virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was ; 

For beauty, wit 

High-birth, vigour of bone, desert in service 

Love, friendship, charity are subject all 

To envious and calumniating Time. 

(HI: 3. 169-74)- 

The implication is that value is subject to the laws of flux. - The.old_ 
concept of intrinsic value is thus denuded. Shakespeare seems to, be. 
tending towards the modern concept of relativism. Not only i is the old 
concept of value but the values themselves , are ruthlessly. stripped. away 
by the individualists on the one hand and the new commercial soeiety, 
with its fluctuating market value onthe other. 


This, brings;us to the Greek, _ camp. where the generals} -have been, 
discussing the cause of the ineffectiveness. of the. seven-year. siege, 
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Agamemnon rebukes the generals for their depression. The reverses, he 
says, are only God’s trials to test their constancy the protractive trials- 
of great: Jove / To find persistive constancy in men”. Incidentally, this 
is the only semblance of divine in tervention in Huis affairs referred to 
in Shakespeare’s treatment of the Homeric story. That the essential 
nobility of man is manifested in failure is an admirable philosophy so 
far as it goes, but it is no practical solution of the problem facing the 
Greeks atthe moment. It is Ulysses who gives the correct picture : order 
and discipline, the two essential things in an army, are lacking in the 
Greek camp. This provides an opportunity to Ulysses to philosophize 
on the conception of an ordered universe, the speciality of rule, the 
hierarchy, all of which create the Tudor philosophical background. 
There are several layers of thought in the speech: the universal, the social 
and the dramatic. At the sociological level the words—“the primogeni- 
ture and due birth”’—imply that the degree i is fixed. Shakespeare might 
have borrowed from Elyot the conservative point that gentle birth was 
a requirement of the gentleman and that society was composed of `- 
hereditary degrees in which men were fixed. The implication is that any 
change in these hereditary degrees was to shake the order of the society. 
The conflict between birth and status which came to a head in the 
Renaissance social milieu posed as a threat to the society. This accounts 
for Ulysses’. waxing eloquent on the consequences of the disruption of 
degrees which meant chaos in the society: ‘This chaos, when degree 
is suffocate / Follows the.choking.”’ 


The other two levels—the universal and the dramatic—seem to 
coincide. Individualism versus order is the theme of the dramatic 
conflict to which Ulysses passes on as he describes how Achilles and 
Ajax have been spreading disruption inthe camp, “The great Achilles” 
whom “opinion crowns”, having his ear full of “airy fame” has become 
“dainty of his worth” and he has been caricaturing the leaders like a 
“strutting player”. Evidently this itself was a serious matter in the 
eyes of the Tudors: it was the most serious offence of disloyalty which 
caused Ralegh to be sent to the- Tower and cost the life of Essex. 
Ulysses’ purpose here is to depreciate the worth of Achilles’ before the 
war council. “Airy fame”, “strutting player’’ suggest the hollowness 
of the man—‘‘a poor player / That struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, / And is heard no more”. The Elizabethans in general had a poor. 
opinion of the ‘player’ and Shakespeare himself might have been disgusted 
with his own profession as actor: compare his sonnets cx and cxl. 
Mark Ulysses’ sarcasm in the following lines : 
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At this fusty stuff, - 
The large Achilles, on his pressed bed lolling 
NEPEAN laughs a loud applause 
Cries ‘Excellent’ : ‘tis Agamemnon just 

<I. 3. 161.4) 

* . % * 
They tax our policy and call it cowardice 
Count wisdom as no member of the war 


eee eee sen wee vee wee 


They call this bed-work, mapp’ry, closet-war ; 
So that the ram that batters down the wall 
For the great swinge and rudeness of his poise ` 
They place before the hand that made engine 
; l (1. 3. 197-208) 

This indeed is a double-edged satire ; it lowers Achilles in the official 
estimate, and also serves as a boomerang : the war lords themselves are 
somewhat deflated, “Policy”, “wisdom”, “prescience”—all that passes 
as strategy in modern warfare have no value to Achilles and Ajax, who 
deride these as cowardice compared with the old chivalric notion of war 
in which physical prowess is the determining factor. So what Ulysses 
calls ‘wisdom’ is but ‘cowardice’ to Achilles : while valour and prowess— 
the time-worn glorious associations of war are regarded by Ulysses as 
the foolish butting of the ‘ram’. It is the way of looking at things—the 
perspective—that makes all the difference. Notwithstanding this hard 
attitude to Achilles and Ajax, the official group feels very helpless with- 
out them, and does not know what to do about it till an unlooked-for 
opportunity presents itself in the shape of Hector’s challenge of the 
Greeks to a personal combat. This sets Ulysses plotting : He makes 
the choice of the Greek disputant dependent on lottery, and then by 
shrewd. manipulation makes Ajax draw it. In the name of diplomacy it l 
is rank corruption at the official level. Ulysses’ purpose here is to play 
up “Ajax at the expense of Achilles and then to show their spite to 
Achilles—passing him by without recognizing him, or showing contempt 
for him. This amounts to creating an artificial market value for 
Achilles in relation to Ajax, as opposed to Achilles’ intrinsic worth of 
which the official group is none the less conscious than Achilles himself. 

` But all these end in a fiaseo: for even. though Achilles has been 
inclined to resume fighting a single letterfrom Hecuba is enough to unsettle 
him. ‘Achilles’ conduct is, of course, indefensible when considered in 
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relation .o the nation’s need of him at the critical juncture, and this alone 
might gloze over the official group’s Machiavellianism. After all what 
is a vice on the individual level might shed: its‘ugliness when practised 
on a national scale. But’ when-all is said against Achilles’: pride, his 
unpardonable’ individualism, it must be admitted that he is no idiot : no 
idiot would have argued in the way he did with Ulysses ‘on the question 
of value—the dominant. motif of the play. Shakespeare, it-seems, was 
out to debunk the great Homeric hero.; for he.has..omitted. the Homeric 
-motive for Achilles absentation from the war and given no excuse what- 
soever till at the last when he has already gone down irreparabiy in the 
spectators’ notion: of him. Even so, the un-Homeric interpolation adds 
a shade darker to the image.. Shakespeare’s obvious purpose. here is to 
overturn the idol: of the. Homeric. war. Curiously enough, he has 
employed the identical agents—Ulysses and. Thersites—to: bring Cressida 
down it the general estimate: for never until she reaches the Greek 


camp’ has«she been. ‘‘a slpttish spoil of: opportunity”, “daughter: of. the. 


game” (Ulysses? phrases)... 


“A> plage of opinion 1”, says Thersites, “A man may wear it on- 


both’ sides, like'a leather jerkin.” 


Shakespeare has used the scoffer. for. the purpose. of the general, 


denigration of the Greak heroes. Though Achilles. is his special target 
none escapes. Thersites’ whipping. Ulysses, he calls, ‘a crafty, swearing 
rascal’, ‘a dog-fox’; Agamemnon ‘has-not so- much brain as ear wax’ ; 
Ajax is a “mongrel beef witted lord”, Achilles “an idol of idiot-worship- 
pers? ; Nestor- a ‘mouse-eaten dry cheese’—“All incontinent varlets” ! 
Some of the mud he slings does actually stick. 


Luckily for the Trojans there is‘no Thersites in their camp. His 
place‘is taken’ by Pandarus who puts one in mind of Lucio in Measure 
for Measure. The latter is a lapwing jester who has yet-a sympathetic 
heart that bleeds for the sorrowing sister, Isabella. Pandarus too is a 


jester ; but frivolities do not claim his entire being ; he-shares the pangs . 


of the lovers when at the moment of:their separation he exclaims:: 
“© heart, heavy heart/Why sighest thou without breaking 2” 


Pandarus makes a significant ccntribution to the play’s.. value- 


judgement, though his high appreciation of Troilus’ worthiness like. 


Ulysses’ depreciation of Achilles is motivated. His obvious intention is 


to overcome the resistance of the seemingly reluctant Cressida, but he. 


also sets the young hero in the Correct a pesiNe; Apart from his 


` 
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repeated references to Troilus’ wit, his youthfulness, he describes him 
as the “Prince of chivalry”. : 

“Brave Troilus! the prince of chivalry..... Look well upon him 
nice. Look how his sword is bloodied and his helm more hacked than 
Hector’s...... O admirable youth! Go thy way, Troilus, go thy way, 
Had J a sister were a grace, ‘or a daughter a goddess she should take 
his choice”. ; 


Dnne all his other virtues Pandarus projects the vision of 
an ideal Renaissance gentleman: ...“‘birth, beauty, good shape, dis: - 
course, manhood, learning, gentleness, virtue, youth, liberality”... Much 
of what Pandarus says is imaginary, exaggerated: but it is no mete 
flippancy ; he has at least his notion of what constitutes ideal manhood. 


But besides creating a favourable first impression of the hero, 
Pandarus’ design, like Ulysses’, serves no immediate purp6se in the plot, 
because Cressida has already seen much more in Troilus as the following ` 
soliloquy shows : . f 


À : oe ts 
Words, vows, gifts, tears, and love’s full sacrifice 


He offers in another’s enterprise. 

But more in Troilus thousandfold I see 

Than in the glass of Pandarus’ praise may be ; 

yet I hold off. Women are angels wooing, 

Things won are done ; joy’s soul lies in the doing 
(I. 2. 259-64) 


. Most of the critics have unfortunately misinterpreted this passage 
as an example of “Coldblooded whorish calculation’?! or coquettish 
manoeuvres. But itis, onthe other hand, a moment of realization of 
the ‘truth of love, which is suggested also by the verse-form with its 
impersonal or extra-personal sentences in rhyme which Shakespeare has ` 
given to other heroines at their moments of truth : 


Juliet: My bounty is as boundless as the sea 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee 
The more I have, for both are infinite. ; 
(Romeo and Juliet, I. 1, 175-7) 


ba * * 
Olivia: A murd’rous guilt shows not itself more soon 


Than love that would seem hid: love’s night is noon. 
Casario, by the roses of the spring, 


C.R.—Q 
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By maidhood, honour, truth, and every thing. 
I love thee so, that maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. : 
(Twelfth Night. YII. i, 148-53 
If Cressida, like Rosalind, reveals simultaneously the instictive 
cautiousness which puts herself on guard against quick capitulation this. 
in itself is no reason to call the reality of her love in question ; nor is there 
‘any justification for misinterpreting her love-game—the oncomings and © 
‘shrinkings as merely coquettish practices. This is tantamount to punish- 
ing her prospectively for what she finally turns out to be after her transfer - 
to the Greek camp. She is after all essentially light hearted lacking alike 
the devotion and constancy of Troilus. But her vows and protestations, 
like her lover’s were real to her when they were uttered. And the morn- 
ing after the fruition of their love dawned with the singing of the lark. 
which is reminiscent of the similar scene in Romeo and Juliet. . 


“Troilus: O Cressida ; but that this busy day 
, waked by the lark, has roused the ribald crows 
And dreaming night will hide our joys no longer, 
I would not from thee. 


Cressida: -Night hath been too brief. 


Troilus: Beshrew the witch ; with venomous weights she stays, 
As tediously as hell, but flies the grasp of love 
With wings more momentary swift than thought 


(IV. 2. 8-15). 


The last lines call up the theme of relativism which has been more 
poignantly expressed by Romeo and Juliet inthe corresponding scene. 
Thus there is nothing in the entire proceeding to arouse the least suspicion 
that Shakespeare intended the scene to be any thing other than a simple 
love scene. It is only on Cressida’s entry to the Greek camp that Ulysses 
discovers the wanton in her “at every point and motion of her body”. 
So do things suffer a loss of value not only with the passage of time, as 
Ulysses has observed, but also with the change of place. 


< Whether Ulysses is right or wrong is another matter. But he is 
undoubtedly the most important voice in the Greek camp. And his 
stricture on her with the invitation to all to kiss him: .,“Twere better she 
were kissed in general”, which is immediately followed by Agamemnon, 
Nestor, Achilles, Menelaus, Ulysses etc. lining up to kiss the lady, 
is very much like setting a blister on her. One is reminded of the 
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Elizabethan practice of branding the face of a woman to proclaim her 
as a prostitute. 


Significantly enough, in the next scene Ulysses, whom Shakespeare 
has persistently used as the assessor of others’ worth, is effusive in his 
admiration of Troilus : 


The youngest son of Priam, a true knight, 
Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of words, 
Speaking in deeds and deedless in his tongue, 
Not soon provoked nor being provoked soon calmed 
His heart and hand both open and both free 
pO (IV. 5. 96-100) 
Shakespeare’s purpose here is to discredit the passion of love by exposing 
‘the unworthiness of the woman for whom so noble a lover as Troilus 
languishes in sighs. - This leads us to the question whether the passion 
itself has not a value of its own independent of the object associated with 
it. Let us observe Troilus’ analysis of his passion ; for no other lover in 
Shakespeare is so great an analyst of love as he is. Even at the outset 
when he, like all lovers, is tormented with the anguish of unfulfilled love, 
he is simultaneously obsessed with doubts whether love is at all capable 
of fulfilment by an individual lover. His love is as bounbless as the sea 
(mark the recurrent sea image), but his senses have limited capacities. 
When very near the fruition of love he still imagines himself as “a strange 
soul upon the Stygian banks.” -Notice the death-transcending spiritual 
experience that is implied.in the image. Even the sensuous aspect of the 
union is not without supra-sensuous suggestions as when he says that 
it “enchants” his: senses (Compare Shelley’s- line—“So sweet the sense 
faints picturing them”). “The joy of love”, he says, is ee sharp in 
sweetness/For the capacity of my ruder powers” 


This is the monstrosity in love, lady, that the will is infinite and 

the execution confined, that the desire is boundless and the act a 

slave to limit. : 

; (III. 2. 73-5) 

Love is something spiritual which aspires after the infinite and it is, there- 
fore, impossible for a loves to enjoy the full bliss of love through the 
medium of his crude senses. From the recognition of his own incapacity 
he now passes on to the object of love, the woman in whom he hopes to 
find his bliss. -Even here he is oppressed with doubt if any woman can 
“feed for aye- -her lamp and flames of love” and retain te constancy of her 
mind in a world of fluxes : 
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._ To keep her constancy in flight and youth 
Outliving beauty’s outward, with a mind 
That doth renew swifter than the blood decays 
f (HI. 2. 147-9) 

So, here is an instinctive perception that love is destined to disaster in a 
world of flesh. But this does not prevent him from the physical fruition 
of love when the time for it comes." And when his worst fears come to be 
true and he witnesses the treachery of Cressida in surrendering herself 
to Diomed he still holds fast to the passion : 


.....d0 not give advantage 
To stubborn critics, apt without a theme 

For deprivation, to square the general sex 
By Cressid’s rule. Think rather this not cressid. ` 
: (V. 2. 128-31)” 
“Never did young man fancy/ with so eternal and so fixed a soul”, 
says the shocked lover Troilus. And he goes to the fight an aes 
young man who refused to discredit love itself just because a woman has 
proved unworthy of his faith. He has besides his full perception that 
value after all is relative, for meeting Hector in the battlefield he accuses 
him of having shown “the vice of mercy” to an unarmed enemy and what 
Hector calls ‘‘fair play” he derides as “fools play” in the battlefield, 
where “hermit pity” is unbecoming of a warrior. So, even noble virtues 
like mercy, pity, fairplay are nothing absolute: they tend to lose their 
‘value with the change of scenes. Troilus is thus the spokesman of the 
view that value after all is relative : it is the way of looking at things—the 
perspective--that determines the value. The unique importance.accorded 
to Troilus in the play as its hero, the influence he exerts on the opinion 
of others, not to speak of the respect he commands in both the camps, 
all point to the fact that his is the all-important voice in the play, 


The general drift of events in the play also confirms the impression 
that all values need be adjusted to the changing time. And nowhere is 
the notion of absolute value so rudely shattered -as when the greatest 
Homeric hero Achilles murders the unarmed Hector in the most cowardly 
manner imaginable and throws the last shreds of a warrior’s honour to 
the wind by his disgraceful dragging of Hector’s body along the field 
having tied it to his horse’s tail. This marks symbolically the end of the 
chivalric age’ with the collapse of its values. If Lydgate and Caxton had. 
.pictured the Homeric heroes in terms of medieval life, Shakespeare has 
gone a step further in admitting them on equal terms into his own society. 
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And what better evidence of modernity can there be than the acceptance 
of the notion of relativism ? All our values are but relative, subject to 
the laws of flux, as Montaigne said. In a changing society where values 
are bound to change it is the assessor, the individual, who is the most 
important factor. Next in importance is the- plane of reality—moral, 
intellectual, economic, political etc. which determines his perspective or 
angle of vision. So, the total import of the play is far from being 
negative as Ellis-Fermor says, nor is the play inconclusive so far as its 
value-judgement is concerned as so many other critics have remarked. 


Speaking of a class of critics Andre Gide said that they havea 
tendency to make a work of art especially when it is a classic as 
“inoffensive” as possible. If I have taken the thoughts implicit in the 
play a bit too far in trying to -make them pointed it ts because critics have 
generally blunted them. 
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CAN DIFFERENT COLOURS ALL OCCUPY THE 
SAME PLACE AT THE SAME TIME? 

(A Note On Moore’s Indecision On The Status Of Sense-data) 
-KUMUD GoswaMl 


l In the second chapter of his Some Main Problems Of Philosophy. 
Moore discusses the problem of the status of sense-data, but :finds 


himself unable to arrive at any definite solution. He says that he cannot. 


decide -whether sense-data exist in some. material object as parts of the 
surface of it or in somebody’ s mind?. It is to this indecision on his part 
that the sub-title of the present paper refers. The space-limit prescribed 
for this paper precludes, however, a thorough investigation of the matter. 
lcan here consider only one of the many points that have featured in 
Moore’s discussion, and even this not in adequate detail. The point 
I have in mind concerns the question that gives this paper its title. The 
question is obviously relevant-to the controversy over the status of sense— 
data, and naturally Moore has considered it. His answer to it, to be 
quoted later, is not, however, clear enough. It may be said that the 
element of unclarity in his answer has some sort of significance of its own 
as affording an early indication of his ultimate indecision on the status of 
sense-data. To say this would be going too far, surely. For indecision, 
if itis not due to levity, is itself a form of epistemic appraisal that is 
expected to have behind it a clear process of argumentation. In other 
words, the unclarity referred to above is best regarded as a defect in 
Moore’s otherwise clear exposition. _And it is hoped that this paper will 
help towards a clarification that is needed in this matter. 


It is perhaps fair to begin by placing the question before us in its 
proper context. Suppose a number of different persons are looking at 
the same surface of a material object. Each of them obviously apprehends 
a patch of colour, which is a sense-datum. (Strictly speaking, it is this 
patch of colour, and not its colour, which is a sense-datum : the colour 
itself is an abstraction. To avoid circumlocution, however, one may 
sometimes speak of the ‘colour itself as a sense-datum.) No one of the 
observers, now, probably apprehends exactly the same colour as any one 
of the others. They are at different distances from the material object in 
question, also in different positions in relation thereto, and are probably 


~ 
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endowed with varying optical powers : these environmental and 
' physiological differences are bound to produce variations in the colours 
severally apprehended by them. The differences in the apprehended 
colours are probably slight as lying between the different shades of the 
same colour, but may also be greater in case one or more among ]the 
observers are colour-blind?. The observers, then, are all perceiving the 
same surface (say, the facing surface) of the material object, but are 
severally apprehending different colours thereon. Now, on the view 
(suppose) naive-realistically entertained by each of them that the colour 
apprehended by him belongs to that surface, we shall have to say that all 
the different colours severally apprehended by.them belong to the same 
surface at the same time, i.e. numerically the same surface at the same 
time®. (It is to be understood ‘here that each observer takes the surface 
‘in question to be uniformly coloured all over.) It is in this context that 
the question arises : Can different colours all belong to the same surface 
at the same time 7—a question which Moore construes as: Can different 
coloues all occupy the same’ place at the same time ? And he answers 
this by saying that ‘it is difficult to believe, though not absolutely 
impossible, that all these different colours were really in the same place 
at the same time*.’ Moore here assumes that for these different colours 
to belong to the same surface at the same time is for them to occupy the 
same place atthe same time: an assumption which apparently calls 
for justification. It is possible that these different colours simultaneously 
belong to the same surface without occupying the same place; i.e. without 
being at the same place. To see this possibility one has only to put 
oneself into the standpoint of Whitehead’s theory Of multiple location.. 
According to this theory, a material object is not simply located at.the 
same place at the same time, but is rather multiply located from (not at) 
different places. From the standpoint of this theory, the surface of the 
material object in question is characterized and objectively characterized, 
by all> the different colours from different places : in:other words, the 
different colours belong to (im the sense of characterizing) the same 
surface, without occupying the same place, from different places, This 
possibility is not so much as even thought of by Moore. But this is not 
the defect in Moore’s exposition to call attention to which I have set out 
in this paper. And in the ultimate analysis, I will not call it a defect 
even. For there is much that is unclear in Whitehead’s theory of multiple 
location, and its difficulties have been. exhaustively enough exposed by 
Price® to make further examination needless. So far as, then, it seems 
to me, it is wisdom to leave Whitehead to himself and return to the 
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standpoint of simple location of material objects. From this standpoint, 
Moore’s statement quoted above is of course, at least in the respectin ` 
question, quite unexceptionable. But what is that obscurity in it which 
has occasioned this paper ? i 


The obscurity lies in the phrase ‘not absolutely impossible’ occurring 
in his statement under consideration. The statement recurs in the second - 
chapter of his book in question, but is nowhere further explained by him. 
That different colours are all really in the same place (the same portion 
of space) is certainly ‘difficult to believe’, but is that all? Is it not also 
absolutely impossible ? Most.of us tend to think that itis. And Moore 
also acknowledges this by way of saying that a good many philosophers 
find the difficulty in the state of affairs described to be so great'as to 
declare it rather impossible’. Why, then, does he prefer to speak against 
this general tendency ? This, indeed, cries for an explanation.’ ` 


“It would be irresponsible to. argue _that the point left obscure by 
‘Moore is after all of little or no importance to him. For one should do 
well to. consider the following. The view that the different colours 
apprehended ` by the different observers simultaneously occupy the same 
place (i.e. belong to the same surface of the material object concerned) 
is one which Moore‘refuses to dismiss offhand ; indeed, he expressly says 
in one place that this view ‘might be the truth’.® Itis noteworthy that 
he does not say that this view is true ; he only says that it might be true ; 
the possibility is open that it might be otherwise (i. e. false) ; in fact, he 
.is just undecided as to the truth or falsity of this view. What now is. 
the rationale for this indecision ? It is this: the reason why he sometimes 
thinks that this.view might be true is that he thinks it to be ‘not absolutely 
impossible’ but the reason why he alternatively thinks that this view 
. might be false is that he finds it ‘difficult to believe.. It should be clear by 
now that Moore attaches'a great deal of importance to his assertion that 
the view in question is ‘not absolutely impossible’ ; this assertion is 
important because of the light it throws on his subsequent assertion that 
-the view in question ‘might be the truth’. This latter assertion is of 
course one to which Moore cannot adhere, but this does not prove that _ 
it is unimportant to him. It is as much important to him as his alternative 
suggestion that the view in question might be false. Both these alternatives 
are equally important to him: his inability to adhere to the one is 
‘matched by his inability to adhere to the other. His final confession to 

‘indecision is as good as the declaration that both these alternatives are 
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for him equally important, neither being either more or less important 
than the other. j 


It is, then. an important assertion on Moore’s part that the 
simultaneous occupation ofthe same ‘place by different colours is ‘not 
absolutely impossible. But unfortunately, as‘has been remarked before, 
Moore ‘has not explained how the possibility of this state of affairs is to 
be rendered intelligible at all. And it is here that the proper task of this — 
paper begins. : 


The difficulty in Moore’s assertion that the state of affairs described 
above is ‘not absolutely impossible’ concerns in the first place the mean- 
ing of the adverb ‘absolutely’. It is most likely that he means thereby 
‘logically’. His phrase, then, boils down to ‘not logically impossible’, 
which means ‘not self-contradictory’. Moore’s is, therefore, a challenge 
to others to bring out the self-contradictory character of the statement 
that different colours all belong to the same piacè (i. e. numerically the 
same portion of space) at the same time. : 


It is true, of course, that Quinet? has said that the concept of self- 
contradictoriness is not.itself a fully clarified one ; but suffice it to remark 
here that Quine has set the standard of clarification too high!!. The 
concept of self-contradictoriness is at any rate sufficiently clear to 
enable us to make significant use of it, Thus we can say that a statement. 
is self-contradictory if it is of the form. ‘p,~p’ or is reducible to this form. 
With this, we may now turn to Moore’s statement under consideration. 


As far as I can see, the reason why Moore thinks that the statement . 
in question is not self-contradictory is to be found in the way he contrasts 
the present case witha different one, namely, the case of shape. He 
regards it as quite impossible (i. e. logicilly impossible) that different 
apprehended shapes (say, rectangular and rhomboidal shapes) belong to 
the same thing at the same time. He maintains that a colour anda 
shape cannot, in keeping with our actual usage, be supposed to belong to 
something in the same sense ofthe phrase ‘belong to’: ‘A particular 
colour belongs to something x’==‘This colour is spread over? the surface 
of x (say, the facing surface of x)’; but ‘A particular shape belongs to 
something x’=‘This shape is the’shape of x® (or, at least of the facing 
side of x)= ='This shape is identical with the real shape of x (or, at least, 
of the facing side of x)’. Weare now able to explain Moore’ sposition 
as follows.’ According to Moore, 


i) ‘Different . colours belong to the same thing x all over at the 
CR.—R i 
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same time, = ‘Different colours are spread over the same whole surface!” 
of x at the same time’ ; while 


ii) ‘‘Different shapes belong to the same thing x at the same time’ 
==‘Different shapes are identical with the real shape of x at the same 
time.’ > ` 


It should be clear that of these two statements the latter does, while 
the former does not, violate.a fundamental logical law of the relation of 
identity, viz. that things identical with the same thing are identical with 
each other. As violating this law, the latter statement is plainly self- 
contradictory. Thus (to put it in a slightly imprecise way) the different 
shapes in question, which are identical with the same real shape of x, 
become identical with each other, and, since ‘different’ means ‘non- 
_ identical’, these shapes will have to be called both non-identical and 
' identical at the same time. The first of the above two statements, 
however, does not, in this way at least, lead to a self-contradiction. 


Since we are here concerned with Moore’s statement about colours, 
and not with his statement about shapes, it is on the former statement 
only that we should concentrate ; and we have to ask if it is really free 
from self-contradiction. i 


This statement cannot ultimately avoid beie self-contradictory if 
it be that different colours are contradictories of one another. (In asking 
whether differrent colours are contradictories or not, I am adopting a 
manner of speaking which is by no means an outrage on the established 
usage, though Iam well aware that the notion of contradiction belongs 
primarily, or even properly, to judgements or propositions.) By ‘different 
colours’, Moore means, in his context in question, different shades, of the 
same colour (say, green) ; but one might as well (by way of allowing for 
colour-blindness on the part of the observers) take, for example, colours 
as different asred and green. Now, red and green are obviously not 
contradictories (at least not in. the familiar sense of the term), and 
similarly with tue different shades of the same colour. Itis ‘not-red’ 
which is the contradictory of ‘red’; bht ‘not-red’ and ‘green’ are not 
synonymous (that is, roughly speaking, not interchangeable in all contexts 
without affecting the truth or falsity of the propositions that alan be 
concerned). 


A very natural objection to be encountered now is that different 
colours, although these are not contradictories, are none-the-less 
contraries, and that this should suffice to make out the ultimately self- 
contradictory character of the statement that different colours are all 
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spread over the the whole of the same surface at the same time. To explain 
the objection. Different colours are contraries in the sense that these are 
determinates under a common determinable: Thus different shades of 
the same colour, e.g. green, are determinates under the common 
determinable green, and such different colours as red and green and blue 
are determinates under the common determinable colour. It is,indeed, 
true that to call different colours contraries in the sense laid down is to 
deviate from the Aristotelian usage. To Aristotle, ‘contrary opposition’ 
is the relation of ‘things which stand furthest apart among'those of the 
same genus.’'® In this usage, white and black are contraries ; but red 
and green, or any two shades of the same colour, are not. This narrower 
view of contraries is not, however, accepted by all logicians. Many 
logicians take a wider view of the matter; holding that any two co- 
ordinate species of the same genus (or specific co-determinates) are 
contraries. Mellone?® and Joseph (following Bradley in this respect)!" 
for example, regard red and green, blue and red, (and, for that matter, 
any two shades of the same colour) as contraries. This being, then, a 
received doctrine that different colours are contraries, the next step to 
be taken is to invoke the logic of the contraries. It is that contrary 
predicates cannot be true of numerically the same thing at the same. It 
follows that the same whole surface cannot be characterized by contrary 
colour-predicatest® at the same time, which isas good as saying that _ 
different colours cannot all be spread over the same whole surface at the 
same time. This is, then, the situation : Different (i.e. contrary) colours 
cannot all be spread over the same whole surface at the same time, and 
yet the statement under consideration says that these are spread over the 
same whole surface at the same time. And thus the ultimately self- 
- contradictory character, of the statement betrays itself. 


This is apparently a formidable objection, but its real weakness 
comes out as~ soon as it is narrowly examined. The objection 
can be paraphrazed as follows. Necessarily, no surface can 
have different colours spread over the whole of itself at the same 
time, because different . colours are contraries and, according 
to logic, contrary predicates cannot be true of the same thing 
at the same time. Now, a little reflection suffices to show the fallacious 
nature of this argument. The fallacy involved here is that of a petitio 
principii in one of its forms. Let us begin by pressing the question. Exactly 
in what sense are different colours called contraries at all ? The sense 
already assigned, namely, that these are co-determinates, is only incidental. 
It is noteworthy that Mellone and Joseph, who have been referred to, 
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really interpret contrariety in terms of incompatibility or disparateness ;*° 
and ‘incompatibility’ here means exclusiveness of the one by the other 
(or others) from the same subject, i.e. incapability of co-existing in ‘the 
same thing in the same way’.2° Different colours are, then, contraries 
in the sense that nothing (or no surface) can be of different colours all 
over at the same time. This is also the sense specified for contraries- by _ 
Arthur Pap, who observes ; °...... to say that P and Q are contraries is just 
to say that nothing can simultaneously have them both.’?! We may now 
return to the objection in question and review the argument involved. It 
should be clear that its ostensible conclusion (viz. that no surface can 
have different colours spread over the whole of itself at the same time) 
rather brings out the meaning than embodies the consequence proper of 
its ostensible premise (viz. that different colours are contraries). In’ 
other words, the so-called conclusion is only a re-statement of the. 
so-called premise. i 


A good case can, however, be made out for the objector by stressing 
now the necessity of the proposition that nothing (or no surface) can be 
of different colours all over at the same time, —a proposition to which, as 
just seen, he really draws our attention by holding that different colours 
-are contraries. For to stress the fact that the mentioned proposition is 
necessary, or rather, necessarily true, is really to emphasize that its 
opposite is impossible, and this means that the state of affairs described 
by Moore is after all really impossible—The force of this argument is 
undeniable, but, in view of the point at issue, it remains to note the 
following. The mentioned proposition is doubtless necessary, but is it 
logically necessary? So far as. it seems to be the case, its necessity is 
intuitive, not logical. As Pap,?* Chisholm,? and others maintain, it is. 
a good candidate for the status of a synthetic a priori proposition. (Pap 
and Chisholm, however, do not face the question. How are such synthetic 
a priori propositions possible? This is a question which might give a lot 
of troubles to a Kantian, though it is easily answerable’ by a follower of. 
Husserl. Anyway, let us revert to the proposition under consideration.) 
Its opposite is .counter-intuitive, but has not been shown to be self- 
contradictory (i.e. logically impossible). And so much is enough to show 
that, technically speaking, Moore is not refuted. 


We are now in a position to bring our discussion to a close. The 
state of affairs described by Moore,—viz. the simultaneous occupation of 
the same place (i.e. the whole of the same portion of space or surface that 
might be concerned) by different colours, however different,—is perhaps?+ _ 
‘not. absolutely impossible’, if ‘absolutely’. is taken to mean ‘logically’. 


- 
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This should be plain from the foregoing analysis. But does Moore, by 
‘not absolutely impossible’, mean just ‘not logically impogsible,’as:we have 
- supposed so far, or something more than that ? This I am incapable of 
answering confidently. So faras Ican see, his phrase ‘not absolutely 
impossible’ is not a happily chosen one. For there is not one.and only 
one way of being absolutely impossible. That is to say, absolute i impossi- 
bility need not coincide with logical impossibility. Dogmatic as it may 
sound, synthetic a priori propositions are possible, and the opposites of 
such propositions are not logically impossible, though these are, in some 
sense (not defined here), absolutely impossible. And I suspect (for reasons 
which I have not fully explained in this paper) that. the state of affairs 
described by Moore, logically possible perhaps a as it ee is none the less 
absolutely impossible. 
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EUGENICS AND MR. CHESTERTON 


CEDRIC Dover 


“It is possible that while we are governed by ‘high-grade morons’ there will 
be no practical recognition of the dangers which threaten us. But those 
who understand the situation must leave no stone unturned in warning 
their fellow countrymen; for the future of civilisation is at stake”. 

—Dean Inge, “Outspoken Essays,” 2. p. 275. 


Mr. Chesterton, irrational, religious, well-meaning Mr. Chesterton 
is a charming teller of tales. In his book on Eugenics, ? he tells the 
familiar story of the magic machine which would grind anything the 
owner wanted when he spoke a certain word, and cease when he said 
another. One day it was asked to grind some salt for an officers’ mess 
on board ship, but unfortunately the man forgot the word that stopped it ; 
the machine went on grinding, and the ship sank Jaden with salt ; but yet 
at the bottom of the sea it kept on and on and on. And here we have 
the simplest explanation of the salinity of the seas of the world. 


Similarly, the Chestertons of the world keep grinding, but grinding 
voluntarily, hundreds of thousands of pages of extravagant verbiage, 
Victorian narrow-mindedness and bad sense. And, similarly; the ship of 
Civilisation is likely to be sunk, sunk with this overflow of aimless 
rhetoric. We wish we knew the magic word which would stop this excessive 
and disastrous production ; but we do not. We can, however, take the 
good Dean’s advice and pursuade those who may be lost to sail in a safer 
ship ; ina ship where the salt is provided in practical and understand- 
able salt-cellers, and not from a.mad, though mystic grinding machine. 


This is the reason for this article. Itis not a defence of science 
or of Eugenics, but is merely an attempt to point out the fallacy of such 
‘strange ebullitions’ of Mr. Chesterton’s. Mr. Chesterton indirectly 
admits that he has no right to write authoritatively on any scientific 
subject, for he says, that he has never had a thorough training, or trained 
himself, in science and approaches the question only from a ‘moral’ and 
‘social’ standpoint. We may, therefore, treat his “scientific writings” 
with the same respect as we would treat a work on Relativity by a 
mathematician unable to appreciate more dimensions than two. It is 


1 Eugenics and other Evils : Cassell & Co., 1922. 
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easy to deride a Science and build up a long-winded argument against it, 
an argument whichis convincing only to the arguer and his blind followers; 
but it is more difficult to study it.. I am reminded of the story of the great 
Bishop of Oxford who went down on the last day of the British Associa- 
tion Meeting at Oxford in 1860 to ‘smash Darwin’—a hero of Biology, 
whom Mr. Chesterton naturally considers impossible and ‘dull? After an 
hour and a half of fatuous eloquence the Bishop concluded by politely 
inquiring whether it was through his grandfather or grandmother that 
Darwin claimed his descent from an ape. Huxley was there to 
defend his friend and on hearing this, whispered to his neighbour, 
“the Lord hath delivered him. into mine hands.” The exact 
words of his mastérly reply are not known, but in a part of his. 
spéech heis reputed to have said: “I asserted—and.I repeat—that.a 
man-has no reason to be ashamed of having an ape for his grandfather. 
If there were an ancestor whom I should feel shame in recalling, it 
would rather be a man—a man of restless and versatile intellect—who not 
content with (? an equivocal) success in his own sphere of activity, 
plunges into scientific questions with which he has no real acquain-, 
tance, only to obscure them by an aimless rhetoric, and distract the 
attention of his hearers from the real point at issue by eloquent digre- 
ssions and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” The latter part of 
these words are strickingly applicable to Mr. Chesterton and those who, 
in spirit if not in style, resemble him. 


One is surprised at the profundity of Mr. Chesterton’s ignorance of 
Science. It is even greater than his ignorance of divorce. That an intellec- 
tual, as much lauded as he has been, should tell us confidently that 
entomology can only be studied by an entomologist or an insect, and that 
it is necessary to cease to be a man in order to study a microbe, is sur- 
prising, and I confess, not understandable to me. This astonishing 
originality, however, may yet prove a boon to playgoers and provide 
someone with the idea for a play even more imaginative than any of Karel 
Capek’s. I should delight to see—on the stage—the entomological staff 
of the Natural History Museum in London represented by spectacled 
“praying-mantids,” the staff of Kew Gardens by frock-coated examples. 
of the national vegetation, and a bacteriological laboratory staffed by a 
number of supposedly intelligent and animated microbes ! 


We all know De Morgan’s humorous work, A Budget of Paradoxes, 
a title which could be applied to every one of Chesterton’s books. He is, 
we are told, The Master of Paradox, buta master who introduces his 
paradoxes everywhere, with something of the exuberance with which certain 
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Italian .masters.of Art introduced a cherub into their paintings wherever. 
they could find a little room for him. He has complained that his paradoxes 
may not be .understood,.and personally, I admit, I am often quite.incapable 
of following the bewieldering array of paradox—and paralogism—with 
which he seeks to confuse his readers. I know-I am very ignorant, for 
several dear old ladies of the type that may be found in any boarding 
house, have told me.so. They of course understand Chesterton: it is 
fashionable to do so these e days, apd to a certain type of Roman Catholic, 
it i is imperative. 


I may mention a single example of a Chestertonian paradox. He 
supposes.a man to say to him that the Church of Rome had been guilty 
of great cruelties and “what would he think of me if I answered”, he 
queries,. “‘the church. is expressly , bound to meekness and charity ; and 
therefore cannot be cruel.” Mr. Chesterton knows.his history and I need 
not therefore point out to him such minor events as the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion.or the doings of “bloody” Mary, but I may reply to his question by 
asking one. Suppose a man said to me that Smith was guilty of murder. 
What would. Mr. Chesterton think of me if I replied : Smith'is expressly 


_bound by every law, human and otherwise to treat his neighbour’s person: 


with. respect ; therefore cannot be a murderer.” In his vigorous language 
he would tell me, as he has told Eugenists, that Iam an ‘yawning idiot’. 
And, he would be right. l 

Like most “moralist” Mr. Chesterton. is continually telling us, . 
though very delicately, what weak miserable :creatures we, the highest 
representatives: of animate creation, are. He says, for instance, that “a 
young. man may keep himself from vice by continually ` think- 
ing of. disease or the Virgin Mary,” and.adds that.there is no doubt as 
to which course is the more wholesome. (It scarcely concerns us that.he _ 
himself is unwholesome in pointing out what is wholesome. He derides 
‘the continual thought of disease, and rightly’ too, but it is strange that 
in another sense he himself should tel] us that we are diseased), I agree 
that of the two suggested courses, it is more wholesome to keep away from >: 
vice by continually thinking of the Virgin Mary, but it seems to me that: 
there is a third alternative which is the most wholesome of al], In the 
best code of morals, among intelligent beings, a man should keep himself 
free from vice merely by being thoroughly acquianted with. its far- -reaching 
consequences, and by possesing a serious sense of responsibility. 
Chestertonians may prate that this is an immoral outlook, as vice should: 
be avoided for the sake of. morality alone,.or because it is prohibited 
by religion ; but they ignore the fact that if certain actions of mankind 
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had no evil consequences attached to them, they could no longer be vice. 
In his fatuous orthodoxy, Mr. Chesterton perpetually ignores any code of 
morals which is capable of being founded on sound sense and scientific fact. 


One wonders what a living Virgin would say to being regarded as an- 


abstract straw to keep a weak human from sinking in the seas of 
immorality and disease. A lady who knew Proféssor Huxley’s rigid code 
of morals and upright life, was once told that the great Agnostic held no 
thoughts of future reward or punishment. “Then I think,” she said, 
“Professor Huxley is the best man I have even known.” I think so too. 


. Mr. Chesterton’s morals and mine differ in one or two important 
particulars. For instance, in one of his numerours examples, to prove’ a 
single point, he supposes a doctor to say: ‘Jones has that twitch in the 
nerves, and he may burn down the house”, and adds that it is not the 


medical detail we fear but the moral upshot. - He thinks we should say, . 


“Let him twitch, as long as he doesn’t burn down the house.” This is 
not only decidedly selfish and therefore irreligious, but also unpractical. 
Personally I should be as much concerned about the possible burning of 
my house at Jqnes’ hands as Mr. Chesterton, but where we differ is that 
I should point out, as kindly as possible, to Jones that he needs medical 
attendance or else his twitch may develop into a nervous breakdown. 


I flatter myself that this would be truly religious and incidentally practical, - 


for by helping Jones to .strengthen his nerves, I would remove any possi- 
bility of.them causing him to accidentally destroy my’ property. But 


even if -Jones were one of those vile, unreasonable creatures who ~ 


resent “any outside interference with such intimate things as nerves, I 
should still do my best to convince him of his danger, though I ran 
the risk of his deliberately attempting to set fire to my house in his 
first fit of temper. 


In these days of enquiry, religion is often inefficacious when receiv- 
ing no support from scientific fact. In the early Victorian era, it may 
have been possible to keep a man from becoming over-stout by religious 
outbursts on laziness and gluttony. But Ihave justifiable reasons for 
doubting this. I am one of those irreligious creatures who believe that 
the body should be kept within certain proportions for health’s sake 
alone; and my heresy is backed by religion for the ‘body is the temple 
of the soul’, and all temples should be worthy in outward appearances of 
the spirit within. We of this immoral century are rightly proud of our 
health and appearance of virility—a change from the port-drinking beef- 
eating age—which has been effected, not by religion, but by prosaic little 


primers on physiology and hygiene (Mr. Chesterton is not tolerant of. 
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hygienists) and “‘horrible looking” diagrams of our digestive tract and 
muscular and nervous systems. oe oY i 
_ Reading this over I find that I have said practically nothing about 
Eugenics; but neither has Mr. Chesterton in 184 pages of a book presum- 
ably on Eugenics, but really on nothing in particular. He cites so many ` 
examples, gives us so many startling paradoxes, talks so much about 
politics, religion, war and innumerable other things ; indulges in so many 
personalities, such as indirectly calling Eugenists “progressive swine”, or 
directly pointing out to us the defects in Dr. Karl Pearson’s genealogical 
tree, and naively telling us that he is half a German and Dr. Steinmetz a 
whole one, in the vain hopes that this fact alone should induce us to dis- 
trust their scientific work, that we are quite bewieldered and only just 
able to grasp that he is trying to give us an argument against Eugenics. 


It is strange that at the commencement .of all this useless‘ verbiage, 
he tells us that Eugenists are Euphemists, or people who are soothed by 
long words and startled by short ones. He is so pleassd with himself at 
this apparently: important discovery, that in childish glee he proceeds to 
give us some ridiculous examples to prove his point. He cannot see that 
in scientific writing, to be thoroughly precise and clear the use of “long ` 
words” is sometimes necessary. He would have us believe that all 
Eugenists are addicted to sesquipedalia verba, adding quite irrelevantly + 
that thay live in Mayfair, smoke excellent cigars produced from excellent 
cigar-cases, and wear gold spectacles or perhaps an eyeglass ! I can assure 
Mr. Chesterton that any Eugenist, if he thought him a fool and had 
reason to tell him so, would not say: “My dear Sir, I have reasons to 
believe from logical deductions and experimental fact, that your associa- 
tion areas have suffered grave injury, and your general behaviour con- 
vinces me that you are in the condition usually consequent on paresis of 
the cerebellum.” Oh. no, he would convey his belief as briefly as possi- 
ble, and if he were really angry, he may so far forget arent aş to empha- 
size it with an adjective. - - 

We feel about Mr. Chesterton much as scientists feel about Prófessor 
Mivart ; that he would have been truly great, if he restricted his literary 
energies to certain channels and controlled his tendency to let his 
“orthodoxy” conquer his common sense. Mr. Chesterton might have been 
a giant in distributing the seeds of knowledge ; it is said that he should 
prefer instead to broadcast the germs of ignorance. He is entirely intole- 
rant of Science and by acurious method of reasoning, has come to the 
conclusion that Science—the greatest philanthropic agent of the world—is 
likely to wreck humanity some day. He calls himself a Roman Catholic, 
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but is really an English Brahmin, resenting, like the old time Brahmins of 
India, any proposed interference by people of a denomination not his: 
own, but praising the religious interference of those of his own faith. It _ 
is possible that if he called in his doctor to cure him of indigestion, and - 

the unfortunate medico instead of administering a drug, suggested that:he 
should take more exercise, he would rush at him like an angry‘bull ; but. - 
it is highly. probable that if his confessor told him to run a dozen times’: 
round his back garden, morning and evening, in penance for some slight- 
dietetic excess, that he would meekly submit tò the ordeal. l 


One of the most striking incidents of this type of Liberty, that.I 
have.ever witnessed was on the shores of.a beautiful lake in Orissa. Among ` 
the people-of the. district there is aù individual and communal liberty. . 
which makes it imperative for any man striken with a grievious disease . 
to leave his village and retire to the shores of the lake, much as'a dying 
‘wild.dog is-hounded from the rest of the pack. One day while assisting 
two wlll-known zoologists, one of whom was asa doctor, to collect certain 
animals, I saw a leper lying on the burning sands with the fierce sun beat- 
ing on his unprotected body, with only the unenlightened presence of his 
wife for company. Only those who have been in India can fully redlise. 
the terrible plight of such -unfortunates—a plight which in view of the 
success of modern treatment of leprosy is entirely due to their own igno- 
rance. We offered.to. take him back to the.village—I don’t think even Mr. 
Chesterton would have:said “Let him. die as long as I don’t get leprosy”— 
but the man would not let us touch him and raised with the help of his 
wife as loud. a cry as he could at this desecration. Quite helpless, we were 
compelled to stand. by and watch him rise to his feet in search of a shade. 
He tottered.a few steps and dropped down—dead.. If I understand Mr. 
Chesterton correctly, this is the kind of individual liberty he would have- | 
us fight for—a liberty which is even less free thana rigid isolation for 
life in a leper asylum. Will the people accept it ? 


Materially Mr. Chesterton lives in the present. Anything which 
may protect us or a future humanity from bodily evils, or which is likely 
to better it, makes him bristle and bark, and even try to bite, as the fami- 
liar human pet would do if stroked with the business end of an ordinary 
pin. This is why he is against Eugenics and abuses Eugenists. 


This is why he is against preventive medicine, such as vaccination. 
comparing the abstract with the concrete in these words: - ‘Vaccination, i 
in its: hundred years of experiment, has been disputed almost as much as 
baptism'inits approximate two thousand. . But it seems quite natural to.. 
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our politicians: to enforce :vaccinatioù ;. and. it -would:seem:madness to 
enforce baptism.” With this impressive-analogy, ‘he: thinks: hechas: proved 
his point, but I leave it to: my readers ` tojudgė if-hethas, ‘Vaccination 
has undoubtedly been disputed, but'most often by people whose right to 
dispute is itself disputable. “Anti-vaccination campaigns:aretoften -dis- 
tinctly advantageous to their’ promoters, and one wonders if the well- 
known West: End draper found'his compaign:a-usefulvasset:in-the:quick 
disposal of the latest’ in ‘lingerie. ‘Novel advertisomentsyaresthe rage 
these days. l a 

This is why he resents the invaluable ‘efforts of doctors ‘to 
improve the nation’s health, saying a healthy’ man‘does'not think about 
health. If'Mr.. Chesterton does not think about his “health; ‘he has my 
sympathies. He proceeds with an ‘alarming’and ‘disconcerting logic : 
“Health is simply Nature, and no naturalist ought to‘have the impudence 
to understand it. Health, one may say,~ is God; and no agnostic has 
any right to claim His acquaintance.” If health is Nature, the diphtheria 
bacilli being apart of Nature are then health ; if health is God, thema 
healthy ‘dray horse knows what God ‘is. . Scientists, in spitevof: Mr. 
Chesterton, are trying to understand what’ Nature:is,;and one'by -one she 
is yielding up ‘her secrets. and, as on his‘own:argument,! Nature is God, 
I rejoice to find-we know more about God than ‘Mr.\Chesterton,:or ‘even 
the Pope. ‘we? 

This is whyʻhe derides the most honourable*suggestion that has ever 
come from: any man—the ‘suggestion `that™we'owe'a duty to the Great- 
Unborn: He thinks that the wife has a-greater claim on-her’ husband than 
their unborn child. If this is so, Love, the highest of human emotions 
and in its other extreme, the emotion which makes poets avoid'the bath, 

‘keep long hair and dine ofa stale biscuit, is selfish—hideously and . 
unutterably selfish, Any one united in true love would'be honourable 
enough to realise the immense responsibility they owe to the possible 
result of their emotions, and would welcome rather than deride a noble 
science which seeks to help them ‘in this realisation. It is futile to tell me 
that two loving consumptives, or two sufferers from any hereditary 
complaint, who strongly desire a child ‘should “place'no ' restrictions’ on 
their desire. It is futile to tell me or any sane man this in such ‘words as 
Mr. Chesterton’s: “The sickness or soundness of a consumptive may 
bea clear -and calculable matter. The ‘happiness -or -unhappiness of a 
consumptive is quite another matter, and is ‘not calculable atall. Whabis 
the good of telling people that if. they marry for :love, they-may be 
punished by .being the parents. of :Keats or the parents of. Stevenson‘? 
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Keats died young ; but he had more pleasure in a minute than a Eugenist 
gets in a month.” The Eugenist does not tell the people they shall be 
the parents of a Keats or Stevenson, but what he does say is that they 
. should get expert advice after submitting particulars of as much as they 
remember of their genealogical tree. The expert consulted may not always - 
be able to reply that they must not procreate a child for it will surely be 
diseased, nor may he be able to tell them that they may do so in safety. 
But if he says, and he has a mass of experimental fact to justify his 
conclusions, that it is highly possible that the child would be diseased, 
then the duty is clear. But if it is highly possible that it would be safe to 
_ havea child, Iam not fool enough to think that the slight probability 

against it should keep them childless for life. It is truly said that one can 
never be absolutely sure of anything, but we can be fairly sure, and if we 
err it is better to err on the side of reason than against it. If men must 
gamble with the lives of others, in reason’s sake, let them gamble on the 
side. of strong possibility, and not throw these unfortunates into the seas 
of blind chance. 


Eugenists are not gamblers in souls; but sdvi on the more 
understandable though highly complex question of the physical future of - 
man. . They do not theorise in the abstract on happiness or unhappiness. 
The historical Job may have been perfectly happy though sorely afflicted, 
but the fact remains that in this age people are on their own confession 
never entirely happy if diseased. In his succ@#sful life one wonders how 
much Mr. Chesterton has seen of the actual effects of hereditary disease. 
If he .has seen very little, I would advise him to visit the great London 
` hospitals, to see the anguish .of a helpless babe covered with syphilitic 
sores or racked with a terrible cough, or the more subtle anguish of the 
vacant look’ indicative of insanity—the results of the worldly lust of 
dastardly parents in the name of Love. I think I may ‘reply i in the name 
of the people—I exclude these wanton wretches from the people—that we 
hope Mr. Chesterton’s book will not have the effect of providing them 
with a plausible excuse for their crimes. Asit is admittedly impossible 
to decide the relative happiness of one personto another I confess I 
cannot guess at the invaluable data on which he bases his conclusion that _ 
Keats was approximately 43, 200 times happier than an Eugenist. We 
await enlightenment. 


Mr. Chesterton is easily alarmed. Where science is concerned, he 
gropes in the dark and like a frightened child cries out at goblins that are 
not there. Some'day I hope that he will be given light and be restored to 
equanimity... His greatest fear is that Science will forcibly employ extreme 
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measures S through the medium of state legislature. He fens that Bugenists 
will attempt- to forcibly breed -men like horses : he fears that they will 
lock up all men’ who have a queer look in their eyes , he fears ‘that two 
people with long noses- will not be permitted to marry as this character 
may be unusually dominant in their first, second or third filial generation ; 
he fears that ifa man’s great-grandfather twice removed had died of 
consumption that he will not be permitted to marry a woman who is 
strongly liable to colds in the chest. In some uninteHigible way he thinks 
that Eugenists want to find out what they want, and works himself into a 
frenzy because they desire the establishment of research, saying that 
research is not discovery. He. ignores the fact that there was never a 
piece of research which did not lead to discovery beneficial in one way or 
another. Even the apparently horrible scientific discoveries used in the 
Great War have been beneficial in more ways than one. The most easily 
understandable instance of this statement is that they helped to end a 
war in four years which may otherwise have lasted a hundred. He thinks 
that Eugenists are vivisectionists, cruel wielders of the insidious scalpel, 
for experiment’s sake, on unfortunate human beings, a statement which 
is news to me. He is probably even against experiments on thoroughly 
anaesthetized animals for the benefit of humanity. In a paper in this 
journal on “The Ethics of Zoology”, a well-known zoologist has discussed 
the ethical relations of biologists to animals, and like him I will not 
waste my time on the crank who loves her dog and hates mankind. 


And Mr. Chesterton is afraid about nothing. If Eugenics is what 
he thinks it is, if I were acquainted with half as much experimental fact 
against it as there is for it, I would be as much an anti-eugenist as Mr. 
Chesterton is himself, and so would hundreds of thoughtful people who 
now see in Eugenics the possible salvation of a future humanity. Iam 
not a professional Eugenist, but only one in the sense that I appreciate 
the value of the science. I am one of the “‘weakest” of those “helpless 
persons” whom Mr. Chesterton calls Endeavourers, in a striking chapter 
on the specific distinctions between the various kinds.of eugenists. Were — 
I replying to him in detail, { could assign most anti-eugenists with equal 

. certainty to each of the half dozen or so subheadings in one or the other 
of which we are so politely placed. Mr. Chesterton and I are antithetical, 
but he is as much an enea neer as Iam. This being so, I recommend 
to hls notice his own words : „the best thing the honest Endeavourer 
could do would be to make an honest attempt to know what he is doing. 
And not do anything else until he has found out.” 


‘Arguing against Science, he finds solace and Supposed proofin the 
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fact that Germany, the country which “had long been the model State of 
all those more rational moralists who saw in-science the ordered salvation. 
of'society” should have been the main cause of the European conflict. 
What a stricking argument! What had German. biologists to do:with 
German militarism? What has any biologist ever had to-do with 
militarism, except to assuage the sufferings of those at war? If any- 
thing, German biologists were in the main against the war—a statement: 
which has much proof im the fact that the best and most ` scientific book 
against war’ that was ever written was not written by a harmless essayist 
who, having ‘exhausted his flow of eloquence about Spring or .the 
important ‘question: of “Coming and Going,” sées in the subject of war 
the chance to add to-his banking account ; but by Dr. G. F. Nicolai, a 
professor of Physiology at Berlin University. And if a scientific country 
goes to war, is that at the bidding of Science, or is'it through -a ‘political l 
and material lust? The Italian seizure of Corfu was - morally not much 
better than the German invasion of Belgium, but only a mental cripple 
would suggest any connection between this and the fact that Italy. is the 
centre of Roman Catholicism. ` - 


Science has ever been magnanimous ; it alone has never been ‘guilty 

_ of persecution ; it alone has never caused annihilation of people who did 

. not correspond with her views. In seeking the aid of state legislature, it - 
does not propose to do so now. It has tried to gain the co-operation of 
the people and to show them its humane value and its necessity to true 
progress. It has: succeeded only partly, for the: vision of the people is 
still obscured by the myths of the past, by religious ‘prejudice: and a kind 
of aversion to true ‘knowledge. State’ legislature in ‘its -connection with 
Science would be entirely unnecessary if-the majority of the world were _ 
not suffering from mental myopia. ‘The blind man traversing a dangerous 
cliff may assert that he is quite safe, and if he will not accept help from 
one who can see, it is only humane to forcibly guide him to safety, even 
if in doing so we place a-restriction on his liberty. Science is 
not-petty, which is what those who havea superlative appreciation of 
liberty are. It will not say, “Let him break his neck unknowingly, but 
let him do what he likes.” It will not say, “Let a man with an infectious 
disease take up his abode on an island’ full. of people where it-was - 
previously unknown and let him infect its inhabitants, but let him live 
where he likes.” If it did I would be a student of ancient oriental brass- 
ware or—of Orthodoxy. 


Coming to the end of this article, I cannot help reflecting that it is 
possibly ‘not ‘an ‘ideal of urbane controversy, -but then- neither is Mr. 
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‘which the late Dr. Annandale has added, ‘‘ridicule kills only when its. 
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Chesterton’s masterpiece. Scientifically viewed, it isin parts perhaps a 
little ridiculous, but then so is Mr. Chesterton’s book. *His work does 


‘not admit of cold scientific criticism andin, criticising it Ihave borne in 


mind the French proverb that there is nothing which kills like ridicule, to 


object is really ridiculous.” . I have only tried. to’ point out for the sake of 


' humanity, the fallacy of placing faith in the expositions of such writers as 
Mr. Chesterton, who, so to speak, have grasped the scientific bull at the 


wrong end, $ ; ; 

Maculay was a great writer ; I do not a deny, but rather affirm that 
Mr. Chesterton is also a great, writer, but like Macaulay, he too often 
sacrifices accuracy to. style. What is worse is that his orthodoxy—an 


indiscreet author has dared to spell it ‘‘authordoxy”—-should make him i 
so prejudiced against-Science as to make him lose-sight of the balance he 
so much.commends, and commit himself to the astounding comments he 
has made against it. When writing on Dickens: ‘or Laughter, Chesterton 


is sipreme ; when writing even on his‘own conversion to the Papal fold 
he is tolerable: but. the most polite opinion I can express about his 
outbursts. against Science is the opinion of Dean Inge, that. they are 
“strange ebullitions.” If I wrote on Laughter, I would- probably be 
laughed at ; if thirty years hence I write a semi-autobiography, I. may be 
expecting too much if I expect even toleration ; but if I wrote a seemingly 
authoritative work on Argentinian politics, my mentality would rightly, be 
looked ‘upon with suspicion. And apparently I know as: much about 


Argentinian politics as Mr. Chesterton-knows ‘about Science, particularly . 


Eugenics... 


* Re-printed from the Calcutta Review, September 1925. 
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ART, ECONOMICS AND POLITICS. x . 
E. B. Havet ` 2 G e 


There are many definitions of art, but one which appeals tome most 
is that which was given by a famous French Sculptor, Rodin, who should- 
-be known by every Indian for his whole-hearted appreciation’ of the great 
art of India. He said that an artist, in the widest acceptation of the term," 
meant one who takes pleasure in his work. This may not be. a. complete ` ; 
definition but it conveys a profound psychological truth. -Art- may a 
sometimes express grief too deep for words, but unless there is in a man’s ' 
soul the overmastering joy of creation, his power of expression will” fail, ‘ 
his art will be without life and reality. The creative impulse is a tre” 
index of national vitality, for there: cannot be a healthy and vigorous 
national life without the will to create. You can trace the rise and fall 
of nations easily by following the growth and decay of their art. When 
the will to create is strong, no laws and ‘regulations can hold it in check. 
Great religious teachers like the Buddha and Muhammad tried unsuccess- . 
fully to curb the impulse as conflicting with higher spiritual life, but many 
‘of the noblest monuments of Asia and Europe testify that art coatinued to 
render the most effective aid to their-propaganda. When life is divorced 
from art, “life itself begins to fail. Inversely, when art is divorced from 
life, art itself begins to degenerate, the will to create loses intensity. The |. 
artist is no longer one who takes pleasure in his work. He cares chiefly ~ 
for what his work may pring him—money, social position, comton and 
relief from work. i 


ĮI should like to A this seats diagnosia to some of the social, 
economic, and political disorders of the present day, both i in India and in ` 
Europe. We have in this country a depressingly inartistic doctrine known 
as ‘‘ca’ canny”, one of the chief causes of our present economic difficulties, 
which means that a man must not do as much as he ought to’ do, and’ 
perhaps would wish to do, because it is assumed that by shirking his work ` 
he will provide work for some other shirker: -He is taught not to take ` 
pleasure in his work—he must never be an artist, for if he were an artist 
his will to create would be too strong. His natural instinct would revolt 
against such a soul-depressing formula, even if his DRON sense did not 
convince him of its economic absurdity. 


1. An address to the Oxford Majlis, May 31, 1925. 
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It is significant that the type of work: most dieedi “by this 

“‘ca’ canny” disease is what is now called the building trade. Building 

- in Europe, as in India, used to be an art, the most comprehensive of all 
the art, including as it did painting and sculpture, which we now distinguish - 

as “fine” art, and nearly all the great industrial arts. Now, if you want 


to know what art and industry in India are suffering from most, you must. ` l 


study very carefully the.history of European Art, in the last three centuri es’ 
and realise how the builder from being an artist became a mere profiteer 

of discontented tradesman. You will discover that in the great days of _ 
European art, wheti not only every cathedral and palace but every cottage 

and every piece of its furniture was a thing of beauty, there were no schools 
of art, no museums or art galleries,—they were not wanted, for every 
house contained ‘as its ordinary furniture some of the things which we 

now collect as rarities and store in national collections as pattcrns for 

the art student. a, 

You ‘will find also that the building craftsman of these days, who 
took such pleasure in his work that it was always what we now distinguish 
as “art” work, enjoyed fewer political rights than he has to-day, less pay 

‘and often far less comfort, But though from a modern political stand- 
; point -you might call him a slave, he enjoyed more happiness than the 
ballot box, or other political devices can. ever bring, because, so far as his 
work was concerned he was intellectually free. He was a member of a great 
co-operative organisation, bound together by one of the highest and most - 
fruitful of human impulses—the will to create beauty. Under these 
conditions, which were universal in the art of all countries until about 
three centuries ago, art was the natural expression of life and the faculty 
of creating good art could be expected of every craftsman, whether he 
were a mason or bricklayer, painter or glazer, blacksmith or carpenter, 
The architect of a cottage, mansion, palace. town-hall or cathedral was 
just a superior mason, bricklayer or carpenter, assisted, as regards the 
larger works, by the organisation of the great craft. guilds. A picture 
painter was. often initiated into the secrets of his craft by painting or 
plastering the walls of houses or household furniture. The result of this 
intellectual ‘freedom was that the art of every country grew spontaneously 
out of its own special soil and climate, like its own flora or fauna in an 
infinite variety of form, character and expression evolving naturally out 
of the different geographical, climatic, and economic conditions, the needs 
of various classes of seciety, different modes of life,. different schools of 
HOESER and EIER: 
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‘And -out of these varying utilities and ideals there grew up a great 
tradition of art, handed on fronr one generation to. another, which was 
the expression of national character and formed in every country the - 
national art school. It was not a fixed or scientific formula such as is 
taught in European art schools of the present day, but by continually 
adjusting itself to changing thought and changing conditions it was 
always sufficient for the national needs. Psychologically or artistically, 
as well as economically or scientifically. i 


The beginning of the decadence in European Arts dates paradoxi- 
cally enough, from what historians, call the Renaisance. By confusing 
the aims of the scientist and the artist it has been assumed that’ the:.art ` 
of ancient Greece and of Italy is the only one based upon: correct or 
scientific principles, and that, consequently, we moderns must try to: 
‘derive from it an international artistic formula which will serve for the 
art of all countries. .The effect of this deadly scholastic formula was to — 
make art only a matter of taste... And the rules of taste were no longer 
to be the traditional culture of the people which their forefathers chad 
bequeathed to them—it was to be the monopoly of the book men who had 
studied the classics of Greece and Rome. It became’ a fashion for the , 
aristocracy to attempt to revive the glories of Greece and Rome by 
building palaces on the model of the Parthenon or of a Roman bath., 
Aan architect then had to be not a superior craftsman but an arehacologist , 
who could draw. on paper the five ‘orders of classical architecture and 
adopt them as well as-he could to the requirements of mordern building. 
Gradually these paper architects usurped the place of the master builder. 
The sculptor and the painter became specialists who supplied statues 
and pictures in correct classical taste, and a distinction—altogether a 
false one— was made between “‘fine art” and ‘decorative art.” 


_ Then came the industial revolution and the introduction of machi- ~ 
nery into the working of building materials. The national will to_ create 
diverted into the invention of fine mechanical appliances, and into 
scientific pursuits; The use of iron and steel is making building more 
and more a mechanical process in which the individual workman is an 
unskilled labourer from whom a minimum of intelligence is requred. 
But having been deprived of the will to create and put into intellectual 

_Servitude, the workman loses the highest incentive to "honest workman- 
ship ; his political philosophy is centred in two ideas, the reduction 
of the hours of work and increase of wages. The pleasure’ he formerly 
found in his work he séeks outside—in cinemas and music-halls. The 
modern architect endeavours, with a minimum of co-operation on tlie part 
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of the builder, to camouflage the fact, but with his best endeavours he 
can hardly give any modern building the magic touch of the mediaeval 
craftsman whose heart and soul were in their work. It is not that 
Europe does not now produce architects of genius, but that the 
psychological’ conditions which. create a great building art are no longer 
with us. However beautifully he may dream and attempt to realize his 
` his dream on paper the architect must inevitably fail to create great art, 
unless he can inspire the builder with his own ideális, for great art exists 
only when the love of the workmen and the soul of the people is in it. 

‘Art is futility when it is only a vogue, or a profession or a business. 
The divine spirit only descends upon it when it is a religion urging 
‘humanity towards its higher destiny. 

The almost total extinction of the great artistic tradition which 
created all the old college buildings of Oxford and all the treasures 
which are guarded as national heirlooms in our galleries and museums 
is a-loss which every artist deplores. Every one who studies the sociolo- 
gical problems of the present day must realize how much this loss or 
artistic vitality has affected the psychology of the industrial population 
of Europe. | 

The people who are deprived of the faculty of creating beauty, 
though having no opportunity of exercising it, have a distorted outlook 
upon life and become stunted in their psychological development. 
Economically also a country suffers a huge loss when there is no intellec- 
tual co-operation between the workers and those who désign or create 
work. The loss of intellectual freedom diminishes the will to work, and 
is generally far more fatal to national vitality than the loss of political 
freedom. 

If, while you are aré in Europe, you should find time to become 
acquainted with modern European art and architetvre, you will observe that 
the trend of all artistic reform is to .throw off the deadening influence of 
the false classicism which has infected all our schools, and to try, as far 
as modern conditions will allow, to bring back the psychological environ- 
ment in which art becomes a natural expression of life. The people 
who are without that environment are spiritually sagaating, or sinking 
down into the abyss. 

Some years ago the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, sie did so 
much as Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University to support the 
reviving artistic consciousness of English educated Bengalis, in recom- 
mending to the Senate the cration of a chair of Fine Arts said: “I have 
placed’ in the foretroni the Chair of Indian Fine’ oe lest we should | 
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forget the past greatness of India in the history of the arts of the civilized 

nations of the world. Time will convince those who are unbelievers at 

the present moment that no nation can be great without a soul and that 

no University can be truly national unless it blends its activities with 
- the best traditions and the noblest aspirations of the people”. 


But I would wish you to understand clearly that appreciation of 
Tndian sculpture and painting, ancient or modern. however widespread 
that might become through University teaching and the sympathetic 
interests of artists in Europe, does not touch the chief, if not the only, 
cause of the decline of Indian art, which has been increasing rapidly 
since European administrative methods were introduced into India. 
The all-important fact; which for the last forty years I have been 
incessantly trying to drum into the heads of Indian and Europeans alike, 
is that India even now is artistically far richer than any country in 
Europe, but that unless-you release the strangle-hold which European 
departmentalism first .put upon it and Indian departmentalism now. 
fatuously continues, art in India is bound sooner or later to drift into 
hopeless decadence, and you lose for ever the priceless gift your fore-- 
fathers gave you—an art joined to life as the soul is to body. 


Departmentalism has introduced into India the same devastating 
farmula which has stifled the natural expression of art in Europe. It 
has taken the Indian builder into its service, but merely for departmental 
convenience has robbed him of his artistic faculty, the power to create, 
by binding him helplessly down to departmental plans and patterns, 
whether these departmental plans. are good or vag is quite beside the 
point. 


If Sir Christopher Wren or Michael Anaeto designed shen the system 
would be equally bad—socially, economically and psychologically the 
effects of the system are equally bad in India and in Europe, only in India 
the wonderful organization of the traditional craftsman has not yet com- 
pletely broken down, and there is yet time for a wise and efficient adminis- 
tration to repair some of the evils which administrative methods have 
done. Given a free hand, a competent artistic administrator could in 
twenty years promote a renaissance which would make Indian Art blossom 
again like a rose garden. There is a much more solid foundation for 
‘a great artistic revival in India than there is anywhere in Europe. It 
is not a question of extravagant expenditure, as the philistine foolishly 
believes... It is a question of sound economics, efficient education and 
practical statesmanship. 
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Ihave been preaching in the wilderness for forty years on this 
subject, and having much sympathy for Indian aspirations I was sanguine 
enough to believe that the first use Indians would make of thier political 
opportunities would be to achieve this great reform—the gradual 
decentralisation of Public. Works Administration and the release of the 
his building craftsman from the dead weight which has been stifling 
artistic faculties ever since the Public Porks Department was 
established. 4 


There is no administrative reform more pressing than this ; none 
which would do more to promote a healthy artistic life in India, none of 
greater economical and educational importance. The building industry, 
as regards the numbers employed in it, is next to hand-weaving the 
greatest of Indian industries. 


Intellectually and artistically it is by far the most important one. 
It includes within its scope all the old traditions of painting and sculpture 
which we call “fine art”, and nearly all the ‘industrial arts. It is a great 
science as well as art ; it gives full scope for the engineer as well as for the 
the artist. Itis practcal mathematics as well as aesthetics. It is living 
history, regarding the greatness and fulness of India’s past. So great and 
comprehensive a subject one would think must captivate the Huasinarion 
of every politician who lives for the welfare of India. 


But in this matter it seems that Indian politicians are as lacking in 
imagination as the typical European sun-dried bureucrat. The most 
influential of your politicians, Mr. Gandhi, wishes all India to be 
captivated by a devastating catchword—‘Non-co-operation.” I say 
‘devastating’ advisedly, because if the idea were carried to its logical 
conclusion its effect upon Indian life could not be otherwise. | 


I am not a professed politician and therefore express no opinion on 
it as a political manœuvre. It-seems to me that what the world suffers 
from most in the present day is a surfeit of politics. If politicians of all 
schools and al]l-countries would cry a truce and retire into private life to 
- meditate, we might begin to get down to the bed-rock of sound politics— 
economics and real living art. 


As an artist I can only say that non-co-operation is the negation of 
all art : it is a purely destructive formula of the same class as “ca? canny”. 
It has not even the merit of being original and Indian, for it is only -the 
old Irish agrarian cry of “boycott”, with a longer and less wieldy name. 
Co-operation is ‘the essence of real living art. There must be close 
co-operation, intellectual and practical, between artists and the public to 
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create it. Building in India is a real living art only where there is such 
co-operation. I will give you an illustration. 

In Rajputana and other parts of India, where the old traditions are 
alive, it is the custom of the employer who is building a house to reward 
the craftsmen liberally with sweetmeats and refreshments of various 
kinds when they have finished to his satisfaction any difficult or elaborate 
piece of work. And when a finely carved doorway or window frame is l 
finished the mistri will take a holiday and exhibit it in front of the house, 
sitting by the side of it to receive congratulations and presents from the 
spectators, Mr. J. L. Kipling, the father of the poet, records that as much 
as Rs. 100 would be given to the artist of a fine piece of work in a single 
day, not by the employer alone, but by his admiring fellow-towns-men 
or villagers who shared in the craftsman’s artistic pleasure. 


The departmental system is so deadly to Indian art just because it — 
ignores this vitalizing civic spirit and deprives both the artist and the 
public of such stimulating co-operation. The gospel of non-co-operation, 
being essentially a foreign importation and without any real constructive 
implications, cannot help Indian art. Certainly it may stimulate the will 
to power—which may bea virtue or a vice—but unless the will to power 
is joined to the will to create, your politics are sterile, useless and demora- ` 
lizing. You cannot feed India either intellectually or physically on 
propaganda alone. It is indisputable that every fruitful development in 
India in modern times, whether you consider science,’ art, literature, 
economics or politics, has been the result of close intellectual cooperation 
between Indians and Europeans. 


Co-operation is one of the beneficient laws of nature.by which 
humanity lives and progresses. It is the law of the Devas, You cannot 
help India by sinning against that holy law. India wants more and yet 
` more co-operation, not less. Non-co-operation in politics alone is an 
illogical creed and therefore un-Indian, for true Indian thought is always 
strictly logical. 

I am quite aware that Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda has also a construc- 
tive aim, the revival of hand-loom weaving and through it of village 
industries. Here Mr. Gandhi stands on the same platform as myself. - 
I recognize in him a very powerful co-operator. Long before Mr. Gandhi - 
started his political campaign I commenced an active propaganda, partly 
through the Indian and Anglo-Indian press and partly through official _ 
channels for assisting the hand-loom industry asa matter of vital economic 
and artistic importance for India. But I do not think that Mr. Gandhi, 
though he has adopted my programme, has improved upon my methods. 
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Mr. Gandhi imposes upon himself and his followers a form of 
penance or discipline by which they are to produce a certain quantum 
of cotton or woollen yarn a day, in addition to the other kind of yarn 
they may happen to spin. My methods were to teach directly to the 
village weaver those simple mechanical improvements in spinning and 
weaving by which the English hand weavers in the 18th century more than 
doubled their output. I-discovered that in certain districts in Bengal these 
improvements, probably introduced at the beginning of the 19th century by 
the well-known Christan missionary, Joshua Marshman of Serampore, who 
was himself a hand weaver and one of the famous trio who founded the 
first English University in India, had precisely the some effect in India 
—they had enabled about 10,600 village weavers to double their output 
and thus compete successfully with European cotton mills. It does not 
reflect credit either on departmentalism or on Indian public spirit that 
although there have been numerous commissions and committees on 
technical education in India no organised effort was made to continue 
Marshman’s great work in Bengal and spread it to other parts of India 
until I called attention to the subject just a century after he had begun 
‘it, viz., in 1901. ` 

Since then a good deal has been done in that A but not 
nearly so much as might and ought to be done. 

I cannot see that Mr. Gandhi. is giving much direct help to the 
village weaver, however beneficial psychologically his discipline of spin- 
ning yarn may be to those who practise it. I myself many years ago 
suggested another form of discipline which I think would be far more 
valuable to India and one which has the merit of being recognized as a 
pious work by all Indian religions. I proposed that Indian politicians 
should be required after every political meeting to plant a tree for every 
speech made. Spinning yarn‘is a non-co-operative and inartistic idea 3 
it benefits no, one except the spinner. Planting trees is a co-operative 
and artistic idea. It implies co-operation on the part of people to whom 
the political spéeches are’ addressed, for it would be their duty to keep 
the trees alive even after the speeches were forgotten.. The trees would 
be growing while the people are sleeping and the-benefit they would 
confer on everyone, including weavers, would augment year by year. 
Putting aside all political considerations, they would be far more fruitful 
than any quantity of yarn spinning. 

I can claim that my record proves that I have no. wish to minimize 
the importance of Indian handloom weaving, but it seems to me that 
Mr. Gandhi in his attempted solution of India’s economic difficulties is 
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far too vague and unpractical, The whole subject has been grasped much 
more firmly and comprehensively by a Bengali author, Professor. Radha 
Kamal Mookerjee, in his great book “The Foundations of Indian 
Economics” which ought to be a text-book for every Indian politician 
and statesman. By concentrating exclusively on hand-loom weaving 
Mr. Gandhi probably wishes to stress the vital interests of the Indian 
villager in preference to those of the townsman. Here again he and I 
meet on the same platform, But if you take a comprehensive view of 
. Indian eeonomics for constructive rather than political purposses, as 
Professor Mukerjee does, you will find that the building industry stands 
alone as the.one in which administrative action, or the force of a strong 
public opinion could be made immediately effective and productive of 
the best results both for Indian art and industry. Mr. Gandhi is a 
theoretical rather than a practical politician. To regenerate India he 
` introduces a noxious political weed which is working untold mischief 
in the soil of Europe, leaving untended the precious fruit trees his fore- 
fathers planted which sorely need nourishment and a wise grandener’s 
skill and care. I understand that Mr. Gandhi has lately convinced 
himself that the people of India are not yet prepared for non-co-opera- 
tion. That I should regard as avery satisfactory symptom of strength 
and good health, for a people fully prepared for non-co-operation is 
inevitably doomed to extinction. ` i 


. There is indeed something which India’ and every country needs `` 
far more than political liberty—intellectual and spiritual enfranchisement. 
India will gain nothing by having imposed upon her, either by her own 
people or by foreigners the wornout political shibboleths of Europe. 
When the mind of India is free, everything else will be within her reach. 
It will profit her nothing if she gains the whole world and lose her own 
soul. And where does. the Soul of a people find expression except in 
the fulness and freedom of their art? While you clamour for political 
freedom are you content to. leave: your art in spiritual bondage, 
if so, the new India will exist only as a geographical expression and. the 

old India will live only in her past achievements. 


Mr. Gandhi’s attitude reminds me of Nero fiddling while Rome 
was burning, but instead of discoursing sweet music he twirls his spindle 
and exclaims,. “‘See what a craftsman I am!’’ The real craftsmen—the 
Indian city builders whose cause I am pleading—whose great historic 
art is ignored both by Indian and European politicians, have good reason 
to say that Non-co-operation is not practical politics. 
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More than twenty years ago I addressed through the Indian Press 
an open letter to educated Indians on the subject of art. I should like 
to conclude by repeating some of what I wrote then : l 


“If you have followed my argument you wiil understand that a 
living and healthy condition of art is a great spiritual force. If you have 
any regard for India’s spiritual welfare you cannot be indifferent to the 
interests of her art. I fear that few educated Indians really understand 
what Indian art is and has been. To see it one must go to other places 
than the great commercial centres of India, infected as they are with 
the gross materialism of modern Europe. To understand Indian art it 
is necessary to know something of its past-achievements.. But I want 
mostly to interest you in the Indian art of the present day, which to 

. India’s shame be it said, is slowly dying through the neglect and 
indifference of the Indian people. You may say that the government 
might do a great deal more to keep alive the art of the country. I 
myself have continually pointed out that the well-intentioned efforts 
made by Government to encourage Indian art generally do more harm 
` than good. The export trade in so-called Indian art productions, which 
the Government try to develop, is certainly dragging Indian art down 
to the same level as the modern commercial art of Europe. I have no 
faith in art exhibitions, art museums, or schools of art for preserving or 
stimulating the spirituality of Indian art. That is the concern of the 
people of India and theirs alone. You do not expect Government to 
understand and aid you in your religious movements. Why should 
you expect them to understand and keep alive your art? Even 
supposing that Government did all that might possibly be done it would 
not be a thousandth part, of what you could do for your selves. The 
living art of India is crying to you in a voice of which you and you alone 
can understand the meaning. If you, who are India’s children, will 
not listen to her voice how can you expect that English people should 
doso? What I want most to impress upon you is that in the living art 
of India you have a priceless possession because it still retains the 
spirituality which modern European art has almost entirely lost. It will 
be a lasting shame to the present generation of Indians if the spiritual 
inheritance which your forefathers bequeathed to you is lost for ever 
‘through your indifference.”? 


1. Re-printed from the Calcutta Review, September, 1925. 


EVOLUTION OF THE COSMOS IN THE 
SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


MUKTARAM BANERJEE 


The Sankhya is a realistic system sponsering the independent 
existence of two distinct real,—Purusa and Prakriti. Purusa is wholly 
spiritual and consciousness as such as Prakriti is utterly a nonspiritual. 
_ and- material principle. The two are diametrically opposed to each other 
and a possible truck between the two is but unthinkable. Prakriti is 
constituted of three principles and is in a state of equipoise, when these are 
at rest. If there is any. disturbance among these three principles, arises 
a commotion in the infinite bosom of Prakriti. The principles which are 
also different in the respective nature, become restive. And when one is 
overpowered by the other, creation or evolution starts. But why Prakriti 
suddenly starts activation is a moot question baffling all possible specula- 
tions. Jéwarkrishana, the author of the Samkhya Karika, gives us an 
explanation of this problem resorting to various analogies which however 
appear to be soothing and in the absence of any better explanation it may 
be accepted even , though it may ultimately seem to be a working | 
hypothesis. Prakriti (inanimate nature) which fundamentally represents 
the state of equipoise of the three principles, sattva, rajas, and tamas? is 
however regarded as dynamic in the process of its manifestation. If it 
is considered to be a static one, the evolution of the world is impossible. 
Prakriti is always changing.* Accordingly the evolution of Prakriti is but 
a logical corollary of the said theory. The Samkhya theory believes in 
the pre-existence of the effect in its cause (Satkāryavāda). An object 
of experience, according to Samkhya, reveals the following feature which 
are noticeable. First, it.is based on a belief in the imperishability of 
matter, and the presence of the (Purusa) spirit, something cannot come 
out of nothing. So whatever is, has always been. When all the three 
gunas are in a state of equilibrium. There is homogeneous change (Svariipa 
or sajatiya Parindma) in Prakriti. On the other hand, with the contact > 
between Purusa and Prakriti there is disturbance of the equilibrium ; 
then heterogeneous change takes place. One of the gunas, id est 
rajas, which is naturally active, is disturbed first, and then through rajas, 
the other guias begin to vibrate and then and then begins process of 
creation (4rambha) of the worldly objects, but only the manifestation 
(abhivyakti) of what is already in latent form. So evolution is nothing 
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but an explicitness of an implicit object. Similarly, destruction means 
only change of objects, and not total annihilation. Secondly, Evolution 
is regarded as cyclic and not linear. There is no continuous progress in . 
the direction, but alternating process of evolution (Sarga) and dissolution 
(Pralaya) in a cyclic order. Lastly, evolution is regarded as teleological, 
and not mechanical or blind. Evolution takes place to serve the purpose 
of Purusa who is sentient though inactive. Prakriti, the gunas, the senses, 
the mind, the égo, the intellect, the subtle body of all these are engaged 
to serve the end of Purusa. This end may be of two aspects (1) worldly 
experience (Bhoga) or (2) liberation (apavarga). Evolution -supplies 
objects to the Purusa for his enjoyment and also works for his liberation. 
But we should also note that as Prakriti is not sentient and its existence 
is established by hypothesis, we may characterize evolution as quasi- 
teleological. However, as it is a debatable point, we cease from discussion 
now on this issue. But none can gain-say. thag such evolution of the 
world is more or less teleological. l 

Now excluding the Purusa which stands outside, the order of 
evolution of the twenty-four principles (tattvas) is as follows :— 


1. SRON 
\ _ 2. Mahat or Buddhi 
| 
3. Aharhkara 





4, Manas , s 10-14 15-19 
Sensory Motor Organs . Tanmātras 
(Jňānendriya) (Karmendriya) | 
- 10-24 
Maha-bhitas 


From the table of evolution given above, we come to ascertain that the 
first product of evolution is Mahat or Buddhi.* It is so called, because 
it is the great germ of this vast world of objects. Prakriti, the non- 
manifest background becomes manifest as Buddhi or neutral matter of 
experience neither subjective, nor objective. It is cosmic in its nature. 
But it has a psychological aspect also in which it is called buddhi or 
intellect. The special functions of buddhi are ascertainment and 
decision. By means of buddhi (intellect) we are able to distinguish the 
subjects from the objects, and able to make decisions about things. 
Buddhi or intellect, being the evolute of Prakriti is material. On account 
of the reflection of the Purusa in it, it becomes apparently conscious and 
intelligent. Buddhi arises out of the preponderance of the element of , 
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Sattva in Prakriti. ‘In its pure (Sāttvika) condition, its original attributes 
are virture (Dharma), Knowledge (Jñāna) detachment (vairagya) and 
-power (aisharya). When it gets vitiated by tamas, their attributes are 
replaced by their opposites as vice (adharma), ignorance (ajfidna), 
attachment (asakti or avairagya) and imperfection (asakti or aniévarya). 
Buddhi is different from Purusa or the self which is devoid of all things 
and qualities. Buddhi functions directly for purusa and helps us to 
discriminate itself from purusa (the self).5 

Buddhi thereto again bifurcates into Aharhkāra or the abstract ego 
as appereciving unity on the subjective side. It is the principle of 
individuation. The function of ahathkara is to generate selfsense . 
(abhimana). It ison account of egosense that the self considers itself 
wrongly to be an agent or doer of everything and owner of properties. 
Aharnkara is said to be of three kinds :— 


1. Vaikārika or Sattvika ahathkara is so called when the element 
of Sattva predominates in it. Manas or Mind arises from the Sattvika 
Ahariikara. ‘Besides manas, the five. sensory organs (Jiianendriya): and 
the five motor organs (Karmendriya) orginate from it. Sight, smell,. 
taste, touch and sound are the special qualities of the sensory organs 
(i.e. of caksu, nasika, jihva, tvak and karna respectively) and the five 
motor organs are the functions of PEREN poe eksigi; movement, exertion 
and reproduction. 


Buddhi, aharùħkāra and manas represent knowing, willing, and 
feeling or cognition, conation and affection respectively. All these come 
from Prakriti and through the light of Purusa, become apparently 
conscious. : The five sensory and the five motor organs together are called - 
the ten external organs (bāhyakaraņa). These are the thirteen karaņas ` 
or organs of the Sarhkhya. . 

2. When tamas predominates, it may be termed as tāmasa 
aharbkāra. It produces the five subtle elements (tan-mãtras) or things in 
themselves of sight, smell, taste, touch and sound. It leads to indifferent 
acts or to idleness and sloth. 

3. Taijasa or Rajasa aharhkara is so called, when rajas predominates, 
It supplies energy and produces evil deeds. 

From the five basic objects (which are five in nature) are produced 
the five ‘gross objects (Ksiti, ap, tejas, marut, vyoth). These along with 
purusa make up the twentyfive objects of the Universe”. Iswarakrisna, 
the author of the Sathkhyakarika has divided these twentyfive objects into. 
four categories : (1) that which is only a cause (milaprakritih)‘ (2) those 
which are both cause and effect (‘Mahadadyah prakrti-bikrtayah sapta’l), 
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i.e.@they are seven in number viz mahat ahathkara, and five basic elements), 
(3) those which are only effects (‘sodaSakastu bikaéro—’) i.e, they are 
sixteen in number viz. the five gross objects, earth, water and the like, (4)- 
and that which neither cause nor effect. videlicet (viz),—(Purusa®). 

Now the question arisés.how does the evolution take place ? Purusa 
and Prariti are entirely separate entities and independent. - By the mere 
contact of Purusa with Prakriti the equipoise of the later i is disturbed and 
the evolution of the cosmos, takes its start. It is unnecessary to think of 
tertium quid for their unification. Sarhkhya admits that so far evolution 
is concerned the contract of the two.is sine qua non, purusa without 
prakrti is lame and Prakrti without Purusa is blind. “Theory without 
practice is empty and: ‘practice without theory is blind”. ‘Concepts with- 
out percepts are empty ind percepts without concepts are blind’. Prakriti 
needs purusa in order to be enjoyed.and. known, and on the other hand, 
purusa needs Prakriti in order to enjoy, Therefore, the presence and 
union of both the two entities are. required to serve.the purpose of each 
other. As alame man and a blind man cooperate with-each. other i in order to 
reach their destination, so also'the inactive Purusa and the non-intelli-gent 
prakrti co-operate to serve the end and such co-operation (i-e. union) leads 
to evolution. 

In fine, before concluding it is to be noted that the Sarikhya theory 
of evolution differs from that of the Nyaya theory. According to the 
Nyaya theory of creation, the cosmotic world comes out of the pre- 
existent atoms by the will of the Omnipotent Iśvara. But regarding the 
cosmogony there is no place fora directive intelligent (God) in the 
Sarikhya Philosophy. as they believe in the non-existence of God, whereas 
the Ivara of Nyaya is not merely the final cause, but also the formal ana 
the efficient cause of the world. According to Sarikhya not the Isvara 
but the union of Purusa and Prakriti is the sole cause of the changes of 
the world. “The evolution process, according to Sarikhya, i is transition 
from potentiality to actuality, i.e. a process whereby aform which remains 
potential in one arrangement becomes kinetic or actual in another 
arrangement. And just as in Aristotle God as pure actuality without 
‘potentiality moves the world towards the actualisation of its potentialities 
without Himself moving, so also purusa. the enternally real and complete, 
moves Prakriti and starts it on its career of evolution and transformation- 
of energy without itself moving’’®. . 


9. (“Fundamental questions of Indian Metaphysics and Logic” by Dr. 8. Maitra 
Page, 95). 
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RURAL HEALTH SERVICES—IDEAL VILLAGE 
IN PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAMME 


DINABANDHU BANERJEE 


A Professor of Preventive and Sociai Medicine speaking at the 

National Workshop Seminar of I.M.A. on Rural Medical Relief at New 
Delhi in 1973 made this candid remark about our so-called attempts to 
assess the health needs of rural areas : “Health needs of rural areas are 
not different from those in the urban areas. The only difference is that 
like poor beggars, people in rural areas have to feel 
satisfied with whatever health services are given to 
them by the State, even if they meet only a fringe of 
their needs”'. Truly after about three decades 
of Independence there is no meaning in attempting a fresh assess- 
ment of the health needs of our rural areas, except for the purpose: 
of determining the pattern and incidence of diseases in particular 
-regions and undertaking crash programmes to control them. The 
needs had been obvious to the fighters for our national freedom 
and even to some of the right-thinking administrators of our country 
in the past and so these were to the learned members of the Bhore 
Commitree (1946) and the Mudaliar Committee (1959), who made 
detailed recommendations for the provision of ‘modern’ health-care 
services for both the urban and the rural people in keeping with the 
resources of the country. The rural community had always desired, but 
did-not get, the facilities for comprehensive medical relief and health 
care for their infants, children, pregnant mothers, youths, adults and the 
old people. Without a planned assessment it can be'safely said that 
the rural people need potable drinking water, sanitation, nutrition, relief 
from communicable diseases, maternity and child health care, health 
care in schools, early diagnosis and prompt treatment for any illness and 
even guidance for family planning. The material question to-day is not 
` what their needs are but how best these needs can be met in the present 
state of our nation’s financial resources and pace of progress in the 
application of science and technology to rural develoment. 

An undeniable reality before us is that the gap between médical 
relief given to the rural sectors of the population and the urban 
sector continues to remain wide even after two decaeds of planning. Due 
account has, of course, been taken in our recent National Health Schemes 


C.R.—U 


The broad health needs 
of our rural areas are 
already wellknown 
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of this fact of imbalance and thoughts are being given by both the 
Government and the IMA, as the national organisa- 
Imbalance in urban and tion of qualified medical men in India, as to how 
Ao MD s to correct this imbalance. This imbalance originates 
from several well-known ‘factors. The foremost 
factor is that more than 80 per cent of the country’s population lives 
in our 54 lakh villages of which about 33 lakh have a population of less 
than 500%. Contrary to this pattern of distribution of population over 
80 percent of our. qualified doctors, whether practising modern medicine 
or the indigenous systems of medicine, are located in towns inhabited 
by only 20 percent of the country’s population®. Among the doctors 
available for the rural areas again the share of the small villages is - 
‘the smallest. Gandhi and Bhatia report: “Functionally much of the. 
available health manpower of either ‘system (Allopathic and Non- 
allopathic) in rural areas is distributed among larger villages having 
the population size of 2,000 and above causing intra-rural imbalances 
of services”3. The overall picture of concentration of qualified physi- 
cians in the country’s urban and developed areas has not changed much 
since the sixties. Quoting the census figures the same authors réport 
that though the number of Allopathic doctors increased from 96,458 
in 1961 to 1,23,300 in 1971 the rural-urban ratio remained remarkably 
unchanged from that in 1961 when only 33 per cent were practising in the 
rural areas. The picture was slightly better for the 1. 18, 200 practi- 
tioners of non-Allopathic systems of medicine, 58 per cent of whom 
were practising in the rural areas mostly from big-size villages’. i 
But the factor, which is more overwhelming than the earlier ones’ 
and which characterises our present economic “structure, is the close 
relationship between the quantum of per capita income of an individual 
and his or her health status. According to a survey conducted by the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research in 1962, the average 
annual net income of a cultivating family worked out at Rs 982/- which 
was as low as 460/- for a landless agricultural labour family¢.’ 
According to the 1971 census out of a total rural population: of 439 
million 34 per cent were landless labourers, the families of which could 
not earn even half the income compared to a cultivating family®. From 
these reports it is obvious that a large section of the rural population 
hardly has the means to meet their minimum health needs on their own. 
‘Fortunately in recent years we have witnessed a general awakening 
to the need for reaching a comprehensive health-care to the rural people 


and this is being treated as a task of nationi priority. The Health Task 
Force (1972) of the Planning Commission has enunciated important 
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proposals for reorganisation of health services in order -to -extend health 
care service to all rural areas. Our society has also 
Welcome shift in our started showing concern not only for the “diseases 
Health Plans toward in man” but also for the ‘diseases surroundings” 
comprehensive health .- ; : z 5 
careand the debateover which he lives, and “the frontiers of health care 
reorganisation of health ave extended beyond .the limits of medical treat- 
setvices and structure ment for the cure of disease to promotion of health, 
í prevention of disease and rehabilitation of the 
afflicted person’’*, to quote the words of Sri K. K. Shah, former Union 
Minister for Health and Family Planning. The debate is of course still 
raging in full fury on whether to meet the health needs in the rural 
areas by upgrading and equipping the PHC and SHC complex for a 
larger coverage of rural population or reach the uncovered rural areas 
by means of extended referral services, mobile hospitals, formation of 
health cooperatives and introduction of rural medical insurance for 
agricultural workers etc. Those who are in charge of reforming and 
restructuring our medical education are contemplating suitable changes 
in the curriculum so as to create a larger number of basic doctors and 
orientate our medical students-and internees to the actual working 
conditions in rural areas. A lot of discussion again is going on on.the 
utility or otherwise of an integrated approach to various systems of 
medicine prevalent in the country. For a vast country like ours such. 
debates cannot be ruled out as we have to choose the best course for 
our people, which obviously should be the one that suits the peculiar: 
needs of our rural population and also our financial resources, : 
The reorganistion. of the health care service.as proposed under the 
National Health Scheme for Rural Areas lays emphasis on streamlining the 
existing PHC complex by providing necessary building, staff. and equip- 
ment for. the P.H.Cs. and upgrading a number of PHCs into 30-bed 
rural hospitals. The delivery of health care service to the rural popula- 
tion is proposed to be made through a new type of multi-purpose workers 
or health auxiliary to be specially trained for this purpose under an 
integrated approach to various systems of medicine. Emphasis ‘is to be 
put on a package programme: for medical care, immunisation, nutrition 


and family planning. So-far, the scheme’ seems to 

The National Health be all right but if one goes deep into its various 
Scheme forRuralAreas aspects, one finds that the scheme contains several’ 
ibe hac i Adede impracticable propositions. The most important 
aie amongst these is the creation of a group of rural 
a medical practitionersfrom among unqualified persons 

practising modern medicine and practitioners of indigenous systems of 
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medicine and making them work with.a store of modern medicines under 
the professional discipline of PHC after giving them a short-course 
training,- The effect of this measure has been ably summed up by 
Wallia et al. as follows : “with no traditions to follow or ethics to emulate 
we shall be letting loose on the public a licenced vendor of potentially 
poisonous drug about which he will know little for curing illness which he 
will not -understand’’, The same authors argue that state patronage 
would no doubt benefit the R.M.P., ashe would get both money and 
recognition, but the benefit to be derived by the poor villager is doubtful 
since he would pay something like 15 paise to get drugs worth 18 paise”. 


Besides the complications and ill-effects resulting from the induction 

of RMPS in rural health schemes, the question of the competence of a 
PHC to deal with its extended functions has also to be seriously consi- 
dered. Various evaluation-studies undertaken on the functioning of 
PHCS in Tacs including those by the Ministry of Health and its different 
agencies, the W.H.O., John ‘Hopkins University of 

Extension of activities Baltimore, etc., have pointed out some of the 
of PHC without ensur- limitations of the PHC. Firstly, two Medical 
ing rural community's Officers are hopelessly inadequate for covering a. 
participation in health — l i : 3 $ 
programmes wòuld not -population of about 1,00,000 and discharging the 
achieve much results. manifold functions allotted to a PHC, which include 
or ‘medical relief, control of communicable disease, 
` environmental sanitation. health education, ‘etc. The increase in the 
numiber. of para-medicals is making the PHC team leader’s supervision 
difficult and the difficulty is added because of the tendency to run almost 
all the programmes vertically instead of in an integrated manner. 
Moreover, the young medical officers posted at the PHCS are found to 
receive little useful guidance, both technical and administrative, from the 
District Health Officers and other higher officers. They themselves in 
turn fail to provide effective guidance and supervision to their subordinate 
staff. Another vital obstacle in the way of efficient functioning of PAC 
is that all the field or other staff at the PHC complex are administratively 
under the control of Block Development Officer and not under the 
Medical Officer of the PHC. Animportant deficiency noted by some 
evaluators about the PHC complex is that the PHC is still considered 
by the villagers as a Government dispensary-alien or extrinsic to the 
village culture unlike as a school, temple or a community-well which are 
accepted by the people as village. institutions. To quote an author, the 
PHCS have failed to become ‘hub’ of health activities in the community®. 
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For these shortcomings of course one should not blame the PHC 
complex itself nor should one conclude that our rural services have failed. 
Indeed it is essential to modify and strengthen the PHC complex in the 
light of our experiences to make it an effective and efficient tool for the 
delivery of health care to the rural masses. But the question still remains 

to be answered whether allocation of larger resources 
Experience ofother of the nation on Health and strengthening the 
couniries: Better results present infra-structure of our health service based 
sae pe had. from ‘on the PHC complex, deployment of trained multi- 
équipping people to deal è : i 
with their own healh. purpose workers and the mobile medical units alone 
problems. can bridge up all the gaps in our health care-service. 
The views of some experts of developing countries 
having first-hand experiences in Community health-care tell a different 
story’ The WHO Chronicle has published a report of its interview? 
with three experts Dr. R.S.°Arole (India), Dr. Gunawan Nugroho 
(Indonesia) and Dr. Arnaldo F. Tejeiro Fernandez (Cuba). Dr. Gunawan 
was quite candid in his view that “notwithstanding the great achieve- 
ments in Medical sciences we failed to learn all the knowledge acquired 
to use it to provide health services for the majority of the people. The 
existing systems do not take into account the changes in the community 
and are unable to keep pace with them”. His concrete suggestion was 
that health-care delivery system should be looking into the ways- of 
equipping people to deal with their own health problems. Dr. Arole 
echoed this view and admitted that in India too the emphasis has more 
often been put on tackling the problem from the top. To quote his 
observations : “Detailed plans are made, but: the real problem is to 
ensure that they are implemented at the grass roots. We should probably 
make greater efforts to mobilise the people of the rural areas and organise 
afeed back to the planners at the top so that they can modify the plans 
accordingly and improve the utilisation of services”. Dr. Tejeiro 
narrated the obstacles in promoting health care in the post-revolution: 
Cuba. He said, “Fifteen years ago it appaared almost impossible to 
make profound changes in the health status of the population in a country 
with a high degree of unemployment, illiteracy, and all the miseries 
inherent in underdevelopment, particularly as health cannot be considered 
in isolation from the social context as a whole but is related to other 
aspects of national development. In addition toa nationwide literacy 
campaign, the development of communications, and the provision of full 
employment, we undertook the regionalization of the health system so. as 
bo achieve national coverage and health care for all”. 
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. Both Dr, Tejeiro and Dr. Arole stressed the view that a doctor of 
today should be concerned with all aspects of health including the 
environmental aspects such as working conditions, pollution and food and. 
he should be responsible for a level of prevention—vaccination, early 
diagnosis and rehabilitation. Dr. Arole, who is the. Director of the. 
Comprehensive Rural Health Project at Jamkhed, and has the direct 
experience of doing something for health care for the rural community at 
grass roots, suggested two solutions with particular reference to the- 
Iridian conditions : 1) Encouraging community to provide for their own 
health care and support health workers financially and 2) ‘Training people 
to provide intermediate level of health care, 


In the present condition of our own country the application of these 
experiences is particularly important. ‘Various studies undertaken in our 
country and also in other developing countries have established that 
community participation is essential for the success of any rural health - 
care plan. There must be an organisation of health movement for 
promoting health consciousness and a scientific attitude towards disease 

and there must be health education to create a , 
How to make the Rural téndency for hygienic condition in individual and 
KR gaor collective life in the villages. Even, the successful 
; working of a PHC, as envisaged under the National 
Health Scheme, depends upon the enlistment of the cooperation of the 
village leaders and teachers, the young men and women and the actual 
tillers of the soil: The rural people can be persuaded to take a living 
interest in the.benefits that they can derive from PHC and the health 
programmes of the Government including those on Nutrition and Family 
Planning, only if they. can be adequately motivated for community 
participation in their respective villages.. The experience of the Public 
Health work of Indian Medical Association in the Howrah District of 
West Bengal has opened up a new possibility in making the villages 
respond to their own health needs. This new techniques of motivation, 
which this author himself as the chief architect has experimented with for 
a number of years, has borne fruits.. l 


Styled as the ‘Ideal Village in Public Health’ Programme 
this approach has been able to break the ice so far as Community 
Participation in Rural Health is concerned. The programme initially 
introduced at one village in Howrah. District in 1973 has now 
spread to’ 8 villages spread over--5 districts—Howrah,. Hooghly, 
Midnapur,. Burdwan and 24 Parganas. Proposals are pending ‘for its 
introduction in 4 more villages. - The Project owes its origin to Health. 
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Week and Health Education programme observed annually by I.M.A. 
Branches in Howrah district. While implementing the programmes year 
after year, it was noted that the enthusiasm created by the health 
exhibition; popular health lecture, baby show, school health examination, 
inoculation and vacciation drive, etc. gradually died down over the period 
that followed. The results obtained filtered down but were not durable 
enough as there was no feed back. It was more and more felt by the 
organisers that the favourable climate for health consciousness once 
created among the people of a locality could be better maintained through 
sustained activities throughout the year, instead of throngh resorts to 
occasional special drives launched with a good deal of fanfare. The 
answer to the problem was found in a project like the ‘Ideal Village in 
Public Health’ Programme which was time-bound, result-oriented and a 
multi-purpose public health scheme. The scheme was introduced as an 
integrated and co-ordinated public health measure with cooperation of 
all sections of the rural people, whose representatives along with the 
Government health workers deputed to the villages, the local medical 
practitioners and the IMA, constituted a Health and Hygiene Council to 
. supervise the entire work. Reliance was put on easily appealing slogans 
on health education to persuade people'to accept a package programme 
comprising vaccination, inoculation, environmental and personal hygiene, 
sanitation, water supply, nutrition and family welfare planning. 


To get an idea about the actual working of an ‘Ideal Village in 
Public Health’ Programme a short history of the experiment as launched 
in village Khadinan in Howrah District may be given. When village 

a Khadinan was first selected for this programme, the 
Experiences gained inhabitants took the announcement with their usual 
through the working of fears and suspicion. Some scented in the programme 
eR clever designs of self-seeking people to get their 
tanks, pools, or strips of lands adjoining the village road, under possession. 
But this resistance could be overcome when the programme began to take 
shape and people started deriving benefit from it after one year, They 
began to cooperate by filling in the particulars in the family health cards 
and complying with the schedule. of immunisation measures drawn up 
- for them. = or 

At the outset the Local Village Health and Hygiene Council was 
formed with representatives of the three indispensable partners of health 
—1) Government’s Health Department, 2) Local medical practitioners— 
specially 1.M.A. members, and 3) Common villagers, The National Social 
Service Scheme (N. S. S.) units formed in different colleges in Howrah 
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district were involved in the second phase of the project and 5:such 

college units sent N. S. S. volunteers for implementaining the 8—pronged. 
programme, namely: 1) Health education, 2) Rural health and life, 3). 
To make the village free from dirt, 4) To raise the slogan of conversion of: 
a village into an Ideal Village in Public Health, 5) Dug-well-latrines, 6): 
Construction of rural link roads, 7) Inoculation and immunisation for all 

people of -all ages starting right with the new-born against 8 communi- 

cable or infectious diseases and 8) preparation of family..health cards. 

It is important to note that before the programme was launched a survey ` 
was conducted by the N.S.S. volunteers of one of the colleges to ascertain 

the nature of work to be done according to priority as per minimum 
requirements of the local people. The programme was then put to work 
with the coordinated’ efforts of I.M.A. members, N.S.S. volunteers, local 
people and Government health agencies. Through week-end- camps 
during different vacations N.S.S. volunteers got involved in this project. 
The idea of associating college students through the N.S.S. units ushered 
in a new era in the rural health care campaign as. projected in the ‘Ideal 
Village in Public Health’ Programme. The N.S.S. unit engaged in the 
scheme also drew up nonformal literacy programme for the area where 
the scheme started funcfioning. ‘This drive for non-formal education 
was of great help in maintaining environmental hygiene and making the 
people conscious about the various health hazards. 


The ‘Ideal ‘Village in Public Health’ Programme thus promises to 
fill in the gaps in the existing structure of rural health sefvice. It is a 
pragmatic approach to a problem of vast dimension and it does .not 
involve large expenditure of national resources, as its entire basis is laid 
on the pooling of whatever human, Governmental and institutional 
resources are available in the village. Above all, the programme solves 
to a great extent the baffling problem of community participation in 
Rural Health Schemes of the Government without which the Primary 
Health Centres cannot be expected to play their desired role in the 
implementation of our National Herlth, Nutrition 
Scope opened up for and Family Planning programmes. From the 
‘fruitful utilisationof the aythor’s actual experience of the working. of this 
service of young people > ~~ ; : 
inrural health campaign Progtamme in the localities which the organisers 
have been able to cover so far, he is in a position to 
assert that regeneration has definitely taken place among the villagers in 
their attitude to health and hygiene and they have’ shaken off their 
pessimistic and indifferent attitude to diseases and health. This has been 
possible mainly because of the emphasis the programme lays on the ideas 


” 
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of self- -help and competition among the villagers for maintaining: the 
village health. ‘Another very important aspect of this programme is the 
tremendous scope it can offer for capturing the imagination of our students 
and the younger generation, the proper utilisation of whose youthful 
energy and fervour has long been “a “headache ‘for the léaders‘ of the 
country. i 


If we ‘agree that it will notbe possible for Goverient: agencies 
alone to arrange comprehensive health care for the vast Rural Community 
because of the limited resources at the disposal of the: Government, all 
well-wishers of the country including our scientists and technologists, our 
medical men à and voluntary agencies must give their thought to a project 

like ‘Ideal Village in’ Public Health’ programme. 
The Ideal Village in The nation undoubtedly owes a special attention to 
Public Health prog- the rural sector from where comes 70 per cent or 
ramme will boost up 
national economy in the Ore of India’ s national income, To ‘put in the 
long run. ` words of Gandhi and ‘Bhatia, “It'is estimated in ; 

terms of production and productivity, ‘health effect? . 
contributes in a major way to the economy, the rest being due to invest- 
ment technology, research, development and organisational managerial 
practices. Therefore, it becomes necessary for our society to be concerned 
about the health of its rural people’!°. Endorsing the conclusion of the 
‘esteemed authors I would only: add that the ‘Ideal Village in Public 
Health’ Programme, of which I have been privileged to give you a 
picture through this paper, will lead to the improvement of Rural Health 
and create the state of physical and mental well-being of our rural 
people which will lead to both the flowering of their human personality 
and brightening of the picture of our national economy in the long run.* 


*Read at the 63rd Indian Science Congress Session at Waltair on Sth J anuary 1976 
on the subject of focal theme “Integrated Rural Development”. 
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HARMONY AND RHYTHM IN LANGUAGE 


- HENRY STEPHEN 


“He who has no mse in his nature cannot be a great poet.” 


We speak of the 1 music,of language as when we say that the Italian 
language is musical; and of the music of verse as when we say that the 
poetry of Shelley is full of music, or that Milton is the ‘organ voice of 
England’. A great critic says,- ‘no, one can be, a. poet who kras, ‘not music 
in his soul.’ 7 iy ie l 

What is proposed here is to consider the N in what the ‘music’, 
of language consists, and how it is produced. The first „thing to be. 
observed, however, is that the word ‘music’ in this connection, though, 
universally used, is somewhat misleading. Music appeals to the ear. - But, 
what is pleasurable in language is experienced only in a secondary and 
minordegree by the ear. Language is indeed conveyed from mind to mind | 
through the medium of the ear and the sense of sound ; but words have 
‘to be produced before they can be ‘transmitted, and it is mainly in the 
process of producing the words that the pleasure and displeasure given 
by any language as such, has its origin. Now the production of language 
is a muscular process which has nothing directly to do with the ear; and 
the feeling which we call the music of language is mainly muscular, and 
only in a small degree, aural. It has more in common, ‘therefore, with 
the pleasure of physical exercises—walking, dancing riding and activity 
in general of the muscular system—than with the pleasure of music 
proper ; and it has been found that many poets who have had the greatest 
‘music’ of words, have had little or no appreciation of music in the strict 
sense. We kear words which we do not ourselves produce ; but it i 
is mainly in producing words ourselves (even though we should ` 

-do so silently) that the pleasure of language is experienced. 


i = Aa AED PE G 
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The use of länguage.—Language:is:-the means of transmitting thought- 

and feeling from mind to mind: Butit is “fa far cry} from one-mind to 
atiother mind ; and a long-series of processes have to be performed, in 
complexity and subtlety almost beyond power of ‘conception.. Thought 
bégins in one pesson by giving rise to cerebral transformations and nerve 
currents. These set up contractions and movements of-a complicate 


: 
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system of muscular organs in chest, throat and mouth. These muscular 
contractions pass over into finely modulaled waves of atmosphere. These 
waves flow up the vestibule of the ear and beat on the ear-drum (an ‘elastic 
membrane closing a hole in the bone). The vibrations of the drum thus 
produced communicate themselves to a chain of little bones behind it (the 
hammer bone, the anvil bone and the stirrup bone). The last of these 
transfers its vibrations to another tight membrane in the bone, and there- 
by to a liquid contained in the cockle-shell (cochlea) of the-ear, and -sends ` 
waves of liquid pulsing’ along the winding channels of the’ shell. “These | 
again set.certain fibres vibrating (fibres of corti), and these vibrations 
affect,in some mysterions way, certain nerve cells, which send currents 
of influence along the auditory nerve to a certain region of the brain, and 
there give rise to a mysterions ‘procéss in’ the brain-cells, which is 
followed or accompanied by the sensation of sound ; and the sensation 
rises into thought ; and the thought thus produced in the mind of the- 
hearer. reproduces or corresponds -(approximately) to the thought ‘of the - 
speaker who began theis chain at sranstormavions: -'Fhis process, there- 
fore, is language. 7 a > 

Which of these’ intermediate links enters into consciousness? Of ‘this . 
long series of transformations, two sets: enter into clear- consciousness ` 
(apart’from the original thought which gave rise to the whole), viz. 
(1) The muscular processes of chest, throat and mouth which give muscle- 
feelings of extreme subtlety and complexity, and (2) the sensation of 
sound which is the first mental effect of the long physical seriés. : Which - 
of these factors, then, contributes most to that pleasurable conscionsness - 
which rises from the use of words, and which is ‘often called the ‘music’ 
of language? Experience shows that it comes mainly from the working 
of the muscles which articulate and“ produce the words. It is experienced 
mainly by the reader or speaker of the words, and’only’in a minor degree’ 
by the hearer. Indeed it is clear (from the above sketch) that:the-feelings ` 
rising out of the muscular work- involved, will reach the mind of the 
speaker by a much shorter way than the sound does, (after the long series 
of transformations). For the will and effort to move the muscles, is in 
the mind itself from the beginning, and not transmitted to if from the 
outside.as the sound is. In fact, the pleasure which the. hearer experiences 
springs-from more the tone and timbre peculiar to the speaker’s voice, _ 
which has little directly to do with the words themselves. ` Ít is better, 
therefore, to use some less misleading word. The- word ‘harmony’ serves 
the purpose best. It comes from Greek words meaning to jom different 
things together in a ieung way. l 


` 
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Hence ‘harmony’ ‘has come to stand for the effect produced on the 
` mind when a variety of things are co-ordinated together in such a way as 
to form one consistent whole—a one of -many parts. Similarly, the 
- pleasure of language is experienced when a series of muscular efforts of 
articulation are‘fitted to each other in such orders and proportions that 
the articulating energy runs on through the whole series as if they were 
so many parts of one whole. In short, the pleasure lies.in the muscular 
activity of articulation,—in the rhythm, or unresisted-flow of articulating 
energy from word to word and clause to clause. 

How words are produced—we have to consider further, therefore, how 
language is produced, and how the process of producing it gives rise to 
these agreeable effects which we sal the harmony and rhythm of 
language. f 
Words-and sentences are fundamentally muscular processes moia 

by and corresponding to processes of thought. Their use is to embody 
` and transmit from mind to mind, what is thought and felt. In thinking, 
‘the various ‘logical! factors of thought, as they rise in the mind, join 
themselves together into a whole of thought, which we calla judgment. 
These factors which-enter into the whole of thought, correspond, we 
believe, to factors in.the constitution of real things and events, and we 
distinguish them and fix in the mind by applying words-to them (classify- 
ing the words as‘substantives, verbs, adjectives, etc.) ; and we correlate 
them together into a system of words(corresponding to the system of 
thought) and call ita proposition... We have nothing here todo with the 
logic of thought nor with the grammar of the proposition, but with the 
‘question, how the words are produced, and what fellings the work of 
producing them gives rise to. This question in its innermsst details, to 
be sure, belongs to physiology, and the special science of phonetics. But 
some consideration of the subject is needed.before we can see how the 
harmony of language is produced, which is a question of literature. 

Tn the first. place, how are the words themselves produced ? Every 
word is itself a complex .of muscular efforts. To be distinct, it must be! 
composed -either of a single vowel and a single consonant, forming one 
monosyllable or of several syllables articulated (jointed) together’ Now 
the production of those articulations requires an exceedingly complex 
and highly sensitive system of muscles in chest, throat and mouth, 
regulating the passage of the breath, and thereby the vibrations which 
the breath transmits to- the atmosphere for the production of the sound. 
Thus the muscles. of the passage.may contract so as to modify the 
passing flow of breath in various ways without stopping it altogether, 
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` and the air-waves thus produced occasion, through the ear. the various 
- vowel sounds with all their innumerable tones and timbers—including ` 
the pure vowel sounds ah, ay, ee, oh and oo and theiralmost innumerable 
` initermediates and diphthongal combinations. Or the muscles of the 
throat, tongue and lips may close sharply and stop the passage altogether 
for a moment, and, the sudden interruption, or sudden re-opening, will 
abruptly stop, or start again. the current of air and thereby produce the 
consonants (hard and mute). And this closure of the passage has to 
take place at different points, and with different degrees of force (e.g. 
the lips giving p, b, J, the tongue and teeth giving t, d, th, the throat 
giving k; g, ch). Or the closure may be less complete, and the nearly 
suppressed current will produce the liquid, sibilant and aspirate -sounds, 
such as J, m, n, r, sh, ch, etc. 


Now the muscles concerned in this work of articulation are richly 
` supplied wite nerves, and are indeed the most sensitive in the body to 
slight degrees and forms of effort. Thus the mental power, in order to 
represent the many modulations and articulations of its feeling and 
- thought, has to make its muscular system produce, in opening and 
closing the channel. of breath in many ways, an almost inexhaustible 
variety of muscular efforts ; and to ‘joint’ these together into syllables, 
and these into words, and words into clauses and sentences, expressing 
- all the complexities of its thought. Now mind is distinctly conscious of 
the work it performs in adapting its muscular apparatus to the expression 
` of its thoughts and feelings, and, evidently it will be in this work of 
‘evolving, controlling and adapting its machinery of articulation to 
express and convery its thought (i.e. in producing and applying words,) 
- that mind will experience what is merecanle or disapressvle 4 in language— 
its harmony or discord. 


But these muscular efforts, through a chain of intermediate effects 
~ above, produce sounds; and the sounds th»s produced are sufficiently 
complex to suggest to the hearer the muscular efforts which produced 
them, so that the hearer of the sounds is able to reproduce in his own 
mind the same muscular articulations (i.e. the language used), and 
thereby the feeling- and thought of the speaker. It follows then that, 
complex as language is, the muscular elements form its fugdamiental 
constituent. - 


Language a means of thinking, as well as of conveying thought.— 
And this art of embodying thought in muscular work which is easily 
remembered and repeated, goes‘far to make thought itself possible, so 
that there is reason to believe that the growth of intelligence is largely 
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synchronous with, if not dependent on, that of language. There are 
many other ways of producing signs and sounds, but no others passess 
the veriety of those produced by the act of muscular articulation 
peculiar to man. Most animals have the power of producing sounds 
sufficient to express such elementary feelings as pain and pleasure, fear 
and hope, but incapable of such differentiation and articulation as are 
needed to express thought. Hence a very ancient poet was fond of 
contrasting human beings with animals by calling them “articulate- 
speaking men”. 2 4 

Now this work of muscular articulation, being accomplished by 
contrivance and effort of the thinking mind to embody its thought, is 
necesarily felt by it as agreeable or disagreeable in various ways ; and 
the agreeable feelings rising out of this work constitute the harmony 
of language. 


How the feelings of harmony and discord are produced.—What is it 
then, that makes the work of articulation to be agreeable or otherwise— 
harmonious or discordant ? Exercise of the muscles is in Itself agreeable, 
and an essential part of the enjoyment of life. But it consists in the 
overcoming of resistance, and therefore involves expenditure of energy. 
It is so with the activities of articulation. The movements required 
may be such that the activity flows on without obstruction, from one 
articulation to another, and the thought is thereby expressed with the 
least expenditure of energy. But in most cases the muscles concerned, 
in order to produce the effects required (the articulate sounds), have to 
resist and press against each other more or less, as in the production of 
consonantal sounds especially ; and articulations have to be combined 
into syllables, and syllables into words and series, involving more or 
_ less resistance and friction on the part of the muscles. Even vowels 
` may involve some mutual obstruction of muscles, as when they have 
to be combined in complex diphthongal compounds ; or when two come 
in close succession making hiatus (rather common in Italian, where 
nearly every word ends in a vowel and begin with one). A 

But the main difficulty arises when then the expression of thought 
requires the articulation of two or more consonants in one syllable, 
(i.e., without any helping vowel between them). The sudden transition 
from the one to the other, means that the organs, after being adapted 
to the articulation of one consonant, have to adapt themselves instantly 
to the articulation of another, and then another. Thus a labial strains 
the muscles of the lips, a dental, those of tongue and jaw, a guttural, 
those of the throat ; and sudden transference of effort one set to another 
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involves more-or less difficulty, The complication is greater when one 
word ends and another begins with several consonants, (as in the name 
‘Park Street, giving the cluster of 5 ‘consonants, r, k, s, t, r, in one 
mouthful so to speak). This adaptation of the organs. involving the 
‘pressure of one against another to make each consonant clear, requires 
effort, and the greater the number of consonant that come together, the 
greater the effort. 


Quantity.—This is what ` the ancient metrists meant by the 
quantity of a syllable—the amount of effort (and therefore of time) 
needed to articulate clearly, and combine, the consonants forming a 
syllable. Some combinations will be easier than others—e.g. those 
composed partly of iiquids, arpirates or sibilants will be easier than 
those composed of mutes, which require the channel to be firmly closed,— 
while the sudden change from one to another will cause some struggle 
and strain of muscles involved. Such a syllable therefore will need more 
time and effort than others ; and when a greater quantity of time and 
effort is allotted to one syllable than to others, it may be called a 
stressed or long syllable, as opposed to a short and unstressed one. 


-~ Discord.—Thus harshness of language, want of harmony, is mainly 
due to.the frequence of difficult consonantal combinations causing strain 
and friction of the articulating muscles. The natural ‘way of overcoming 
such harshness is'to make allowance for the real quantity of such-syllables, 
viz., by allowing more. time and energy. ‘to. their -articulation. This 
however makes the syllable to ‘be a stressed (or ‘accented’) one. But 
languages) largely ignore quantity, lay the stress on syllables which do 
not naturally stand in need of it, and require the complex syllables to 
be hurried (slurred) over. The speaker i is required to articulate a whole 
mouthful of consonants all together, without any additional time and 
stress. This causes a disagreeable straining of the mucles employed ; 
and when such complex syllables-occur freequently without the relief of 
-time and stress, the effect is inharmonious and laborious. 


Accent.—The words accented and unaccented are now often used 
for stressed and unstressed. But these words are misleading, as their 
proper meaning is something quit different from stress. The word 
accantus means the adden cantus, i.e., chaunt or sing song—the manage- 
ment of the voice, the various ‘modulations of tone, which are very 
prominent and important in some languages and dialects, but have 
nothing to do with stress or quantity (e.g., a London, a Glasgow: 
accent). 

How discord is to be avoided: conditions of harmony.—If we 


` 
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consider then how harshness is to be avoided, we can now see that it will 
be partly (a) by such a distribution of stress that stress will fall on those 
syllables which naturally need it, i.e, such as cannot be pronounced 
easily without it, 


Hence the ancient classical languages of Europe sought harmony 
mainly by strict adherence to the principle of quantity. They recognised 
fully the difference between syllables ending groups of consonants requi- 
ring time and labour for clear articulation, and open syllables, and 
syllables containing only a single consonant (or two easy consonants, 
such asa mute and aliquid). The difficulty of consonantal syllables 
was avoided by allowing to such syllables, such time and effort as was 
naturally needed for their articulation—thereby avoiding so far as possible 
all struggle and strain of muscles concerned, and allowing the articula- 
ting energy to flow on rhythmically fromone syllable to another. And ` 
the most elaborate system of verbal harmony ever devised, was founded 
mainly on this principle, which is largely overlooked in modern poetry. 


(b) Another way of avoiding harshness. will be by proportionate 
distribution of vowels. Vowels may be inserted between consonants, 
where, needed, to make the transition easier from one consonant to 
another. Thus, for example, the harshness of the name ‘Park Street’— 
r, k, 5, t, r—is softened by pronouncing it Park-is-treet. This kind of 
adaptation is common in Italian and Spanish, in adopting foreign words. 
Thus it can be seen, however, it is only an application of the above 
principle of quantity. i 


` Thus harmony will depend considerably on a proportionate distribu- 
tion of vowel sounds—both of short vowels which make the articulation 
of the consonants easy; and also of long vowels (or vowels as indepen- . 
dent syllables by themselves) which give rest to the muscles and greater ` 
‘prominence to the consonants which follow. It isthe scarcity of full 
vowels and the consequent rapid succession of sharp consonantal 
syllables, that constitutes patter. The French language, has been charged 
with wanting ‘accent’—more precisely, wanting a sufficiently prominent 
difference between long and short syllables, and consequent tendency to 
patter. It was probably from a feeling of this, that M. Arnold deprecia- 
ted French poetry so much A great French writer has depreciated his 
own northern langue d’oil in contrast with the dialects of the south— 
“accentuées et sonores.” But the great poets have known how to over- 
come this defect, and to produce metrical effects second to none. Arnold 
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does not seem to have thought of the soaring lines and “lignes ondoye- 
uses” .of Hugo and Leconte de Lisle. Swinburne, a far greater master of 
verbal harmony than Arnold, appreciates them more justly. 


(e) Quantity in language is felt also in the form of duration—a 
form in which it is fully recognised in modern literature. The articula- 
ting activity cannot go on without rests or pauses, and the distances 
between its rests modify the effect of the whole. The principal pauses 
are determined by the principal phases of the thought, and are indicated 
by punctuation (and in verse, by lines and stanzas). But the flow of 
thought and consequently that of articulation, has phases of a finer kind 
than those usually indicated by punctuation, and these finer modulations 
of thought with their pauses in articulation play an important part in 
the most highly elaborated kinds of harmony, as for example, in the 
blank verse of Milton and his imitators. 


Summary of results: in what- does harmony consist ?—Therefore 
the conditions of harmony thus far considered, may be recapitulated 
under the following heads : 


(a) Distribution of stress.—Conformity with the principle of 
quantity. Syllables differ in respect of the amount of time and energy 
needed for their clear articulation, i.e. in quantity. Some series of 
syllables allow the activity of the organs to flow on agreeably without 
obstruction. Others present combinations which make elear enunciation 
. to be laborious. Harmony requires that, in such cases, more time and 
energy be allowed, to differentiate the elements (vowels or consonants) 
from each other, and make each of them distinct in its own place. In 
other words, harmony requires that such syllables be pronounced as long 
or, stressed. When such relief is not allowed, the reader is required to 
pronounce a mouthful of letters all at once. Then the syllable is felt 
to be ‘harsh,’ and.a series of them make the composition to be inhar- 
monious. The difficulty is felt mainly in consonantal combinations, 
but in some dialects there are also combinations of vowels which are 
disagreeable to many (e. g., the mewing sound—ay-ah-oo—which has 
become common in some dialects, or the nasal drawl which now often 
takes the place of the letter r, 1s when here is pronounced he-ah-ah), 


(b) Distribution of vowels.—Hatmony depends also on the distribu- 
tion of vowels—short vowels being necessary to the clear enunciation of 
the consonants, and long vowels giving the relief of variety, and ‘also 
volume and sonority. An alternation of long and short, stressed and 
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unstressed, made possible by vowel distribution, is essential to rhythm. 
The German language has many hard combinations of consonants, but 
the difficulty is much relieved by the alternation of vowel sounds giving 
a rhythmical succession of long and short, stressed and unstressed, such . 
as seems wanting in French. “This perhaps is what gives German such 
a command of metrical combinations, —which, along with the picturesque- 
ness of its words, makes German the language into which the poetry of 
other languages can be translated with least loss—German translations 
being certainly the best, of all. 


(c) Distribution of rests—The ,work of articulation needs to be 
relieved at intervals by rests or pauses, and the proportions between 
these rests (in respect of time) enter into the feeling given by the whole, 
and contribute to its harmony. “The principal pauses are determined by 
the phases of the thought, and are clearly enough maked by punctuation. 
But the stream of thought has phases of ‘a subtler kind than those 
indicated by punctuation, and is of much importance in versification. 


(d) Tone and timbre of the sounds produced—musical element ` 
proper.—The above feelings, it can be seen, are of muscular origin 
wholly, and yet constitute the greater part of. the harmony of language 
in the purely linguistic sense of the word. — 


But combined with this, there is also a purely aural element, or 
_ element of music in the literal sense. The contractions of the muscular 
organsproduce atmospheric vibrations, and these affect the ear and produce 
sounds, and the sounds are agreeable or disagreeable as such. Nevertheless 
the strictly musical quality of sounds depends not so much on the verbal 
articulations—language proper—as on peculiarities of the speaker’s voice 
and the hearer’s ear, and these have nothing directly to do with words 
spoken. The melody of a song depends but little on the words sung ; 
“God save the King” is much the same musically, in whatever language 
it is sung. The tone and timbre of the speaker’s voice are like those of 
the singer or musical instrament—an accompaniment, not a part of the 
language itself. Yet there is a connection between music and language. 
A singer prefers a song in which the words are themselves linguistically 
harmonious, to one full of discords. Hence the preference which singers 
show for the Italian language. Its freedom from difficult consonantal 
combinations, its long open vowels, and rhythmical alternation of long 
and short, makes the syllables follow one another “‘trippingly,” and - 
leaves the singer free to think more of the music and less of the labour 
of articulation. 
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(© Clear expression of thought and feeling—Further, the use of 
language is to express thought, and there cannot fail to be a feeling of 
dissatisfaction when the thought is not adequately and naturally expressed. 
In-other words:there will be a harmony between the language and the 
ibought, and this kind of harmony will combine with the other forms: 
into one whole. This intellectual shade of harmony will be felt most in 

-connection with poetry. In the most perfect kinds of composition, the 
thought and the words are so blended together that not a word or even 
a syllable can be changed, without disturbing the effect of the whole 
fabric. Hence the “verity of translation” (Shelley) in the case of poetry. 


Hence we may conclude that the harmony of language includes 
muscular, musical and intellectual forms of feeling. But the most funda- 
mental and important is certainly the muscular. 


. Importance of quantity as condition of harmony in classical metres.— > 
The importance of quantity as a factor of harmony is best illustrated by 
reference to the metrical system of the ancient Greeks which was founded -` 
wholly on quantity, and which has had great influence on modern thought 
' on the subject. It was based wholly on that kind of harmony. which 
results when time and stress fall on those syllabless which naturally need 
theni, i.e., on vowels naturally long, and on combinations of two or more 
consonants which require more time and energy for their clear articula- 
tion than simple syllables do.  Tryirig to force the organs to articulate 
such combination allat once, is discord. Trying to dispose of a long 
vowel in the same time as a short one gives a disagreeable feeling of effort 
and failure.: The ancients founded their system on the principles of 
complete agreement between the articulative effort put forth and the 
natural requirements of the: syllable (together with the other principle 
(e) that the movements of articulation should be in harmony with the 
thought and feeling—that the sound should be an echo to the sense). 
Hence the softness and easy a of syllables © generally attained 
by them. 

Modern metrical practice differs in this : it is founded on what is 
called ‘accent’, (used in a sense which has- nothing to- do with accent in 
the original sense of the word). It assigns stress conventionally to 
certain syllables without regard to their natural quantity ;” ie. stress is - 
fixed by ‘accent’ artificially, and without regard to the harshness which 
results from trying to enunciate complex syllables as if they were simple 
ones. This is not so much felt in prose where harmony is not expressly 
aimed at, but it is a difficulty which the poet feels and does his best to 
overcome (e.g., Milton). í 
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But the harmony of jangaage has to be consid under the two 
forms under whiċh language is used, viz., prose and verse. 


Harmony in Prose.—prose rhythm. The speaker and prose writer 
thinks mainly of finding words to express his thoughts. His words may 
fall into series which are more or less harmonious, but this is in most 
cases by chance merely ; he does not think of the rhythm of the words he 
is going to use. But in some minds the association between thought and 
language is so close, that harmony of thought passes spontaneously into 
harmony -of language; and their language becomes rhythmical,—a “long 
majestic march and energy ‘divine’? probably without any effort or — 
intention of their own. Such harmonies occur frequently--as has often 
been pointed out—in the prose of Sidney, Milton, Jeromy Taylor and Sir 
Thomas Browne, and more recently in the works of De Quincy. and 
Ruskin. Prose harmony has been treated fully by Prof. Saintsbury in 
his work on Prose Rythm. The following may be taken as example of 
prose rhythm ; 


But man | is a noble | animal | splendid in| ashes and | -pompousl 
in « the- ‘grave | solemnifzing nativjities | and | deaths | with - equal 
justure | nor’ omititing cerfemonies| of bralvery in|the inf lamy oflhis 
nalture.- 


Here the pleasing flow of the voice through anapaests and dactyles: 
with occasional iambuses, trochees and tribrachs, is unmistakable. ` 


Harmony in Verse.—But harmony of language is a need too strongly 
felt by many minds, to be left wholly to chance. Consequently an art 
has been devised.to supply the need. This is the art of versification (if it - 
can justly be called an art—some say that it is not art but nature). 


- Why should poetry be in verse? What is a poem? Much has been 
said about the use of versification; why should poetry. be written in 
verse? Verse is certainly not necessary. Poetry is the expression of a 
certain kind of thought and feeling, and the simple and direct way of 
expressing thought, -even when poetical, is by prose, and: poetry consists: 
essentially in the thought expressed and not in the way of expressing it. 
And it is not to be denied that much good poetry is to be found: in. prose. 
Why then should it be put into verse? Various. reasons have been 
suggested, but the simplest one is sufficient in itself : poetry is harmony 
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of thought ; therefore its most suitable expression is harmony of language. 
A poem consists of one fundamental idea developing itself into a system 
of related ideas, and making all these contributory ideas: harmonize 
(co-operate as it were) with one another and with the fundamental idea, 
in such a way as to form one organic whole of thought and feeling—as in 
music all the tones are so co-ordinated as to combine in giving expression 
to the fundamental motif of the piece. Therefore in poetry the versification 
adds the supplementary harmony of language enhancing and completing. 
the fundamental harmony of thought and feeling of which the poem is 
the embodiment. When a poem is sung, the music of the voice and 
instrument supplement and reinforce the harmony of the language, giving 
. deeper expression to the thought and feeling of the poem. (Carlyle was 
fully justified in describing poetry as music, though he had himself but 
little feeling for real music). But there is this difference, the language is 
so closely associated with the thought as to be almost identical with it, 
and therefore its natural expression, while the harmony of the music is 
adventitious and inessential. It is true nevertheless that such (apparently 
adventitious) harmonies may sometime express better the feeling of. the 
poem than its language itself does (which strikes one in the case of many 
Scots: airs). ; 


Versification, then, is an art which makes the language of a poem 
more harmonious in itself, and therefore more in keeping with.the thought’ 
and feeling of which the poem is the embodiment. And this -will be 
accomplished by carrying out to the utmost the conditions of harmony 
referred to above, making such an arrangement of stressed and unstressed 
syllables, ‘arid a distribution of rests as will promote a rhythmical flow of ` 
articulating activity without friction or obstruction ;—making the effect 
of the whole to be in keeping with feeling expressed. 


` Anciént methods of describing verses—feet, metre numbers. Therefore 
it es found convenient to mark the different harmonious combinations 
of stressed and unstressed, long and short, syllables, and call them feet 
or metres (measures) ; and to mark the main rests in the flow of articula- 
tion (which are at the same time distinct series of feet) by dividing it into 
lines (numbers). It was found also that harmony can be further promoted 
by making the ‘same series of feet, and clauses of the same length (lines), 
recur periodically, making strophés or stanzas. 

Thus versification was founded originally on the quantity of syllables . 


measured by time and stress. Stress fell on those syllables which could 
not be easily articulated without it—consonantal syllables which naturally 


` 
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required more time for clear articulation. Modern languages have found 
it.convenient to adopt a conventional system of accentuation by which 
stress is allotted to syllables, generally, without regard to their natural 
complexity and difficulty. This led to the introduction of rhyme. 


Rhyme.—This comparative effacement of real quantity as the main 
source of poetic harmony, made it necessary for poets to find a substitute. 
The varying proportions of feet and clauses as fixed by conventional 
accent merely, was not a thing to impress itself sufficiently on the majority 
of hearers and readers; something was wanted which would make the 
difference between verse and prose sufficiently obvious to all. Now there 
was something naturally striking and pleasing in.the periodical repetition 
of the same articulations. Such repetition was found in alliteration or 
recurrente of the same consonant at the beginnings of words, and this 
was adopted as the main distinguishing mark in early English and Norse 
poetry, arid is still resorted to occasionally for particular’effects (as e.g., 
by Swinburne especially). Assonanée, or recurrence of the same vowel in 
in the last syllable of successive lines, was adopted in early Spanish poetry. 
But these artifices were not sufficiently obvious, and came to be regarded 
as barbarous or childish (as they were, by the ancients). Therefore after 
atime they were completely superseded by “ʻa jingle of like endings” too 
obvious to be missed by any ear, viz., rhyme—the repetition of the .same 
syllable (at least one vowel and one consonant) at the ends of lines. - 
These repetitions could be arranged in various orders—successive in 
couplets, alternate in quatrains, octaves, etc. and could be adopted to 
lines of various lengths, To be sure rhyme was useless apart from the 
older harmonies óf stress and rest; but supplemented them agreeably, 
and yielded a new kind of harmony obvious to all. Indeed in some 
languages, e.g., French, verse has been found impossible without it. 


Revival of unrhymed verse in Italy, England and Germany. —Neverthe- 
less the everpresent examples of the ancient purely quantitative metres, 
with their variety of refined harmonies without rhyme, led some to regard 
rhyme as an extraneous addition to verse—“a vulgar artifice to conceal 
badness of metre and poverty of thought.” Therefore blank verse of a 
kind was.soon resorted to by English play-writers, at first in its easiest 
form—the usual 10 syllabled iambic line with the pause at the end. 
Though Marlowe produced many “‘high-stepping” lines -of this form, it 
was soon felt to be too facile, and also too monotonous. Fletcher and 
Shakespeare (in his later plays) introduced the art of varying the numbers 
by pauses within the lines. And afterwards Milton adopted this method 
in his great epic, but improved upon it and elaborated a versification 
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founded on accent (quantity, as far as possible) and numbers. (clauses -of 
different lengths) and produced. metrical effects beyond the-.reach of 
rhyme. Rhymeless verse has been attempted in lyrical poems also, but 
with less general acceptance—the best examples being Milton’s translation. 
of a small ode of Horace (perhaps the best translation ever made from 
that poet), Collins’s Horatian Ode to Evening and M. Arnold’s Rugby 
Chapel (in a quasi glyconic metre suggested. perhaps by Goethe), and 
some highly successful short pieces by Tennyson. These fine poems have 
the unavoidable defect that the stress required by the language (accent) 
does not coincide always with the natural quantity of the syllables, 
entailing some harshness. But in the hands of such masters of harmony 
as these, the defect is not greatly felt. f 


x The stanza, choral hymn and ode.—The highest effort of Greek 
lyrical poetry was the choral hymn, which consisted of several - metrical 

‘paragraphs. called strophés (turnings, from the backward and forward 
movements of the chorus) composed of lines. of different ‘lengths “and 
metres, varied in keeping with the. varying thought and feeling of the:poem 
—the. metre depending wholly on quantity. English poets have often 

‘adopted this. strophic form- of, varying paragraphs.- Poems of this form 
have usually been called Odes (though.not often really such, as the ode 
is properly a lyrical address to some one, like the odes of Horace.) But, 
along with their accentual (or imperfectly quantitative)-metre, they have 
always: adopted rhyme. Some of the highest efforts.of.English poetry are 
of this originally choral form (though not usually meant to: be sung by- 
choruses like the Greek hymn), e.g. Dryden’s and Pope’s poems on St. 
Oecilia’s Day, Gray’s Poesy, Collins’s Passions, Coleridge’s. France. (often 
pronounced the best.'English ode), Wordsworth’s Childhood and Duty, . 

_ and Tennyson’s Wellington and Lotus Eaters (see various collections 
of‘ Odes’). 

But most poets; not-aiming at things so high as the choral hymn, 
prefer short stanzas of rhyming. lines constantly. recurring in thesame 
form—the iambic being the favourite foot in the modern languages, 
though in. English and German the anapaestic is occasionally. used. 


Spenserian. —Among the stanzas used in English, the most remarkable 

is that invented by Spenser—a stanza of 12 rhyming lines, but with the. 

` rhymes so intertwined as to have the unity of a stanza.. Such . complex 

and lengthy stanzas might appear unsuitable for narrative poetry, each 

being a little whole in itself ; but Spenser and Byron have succeeded in 
giving them the continuity of narrative. 
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_ The sonnet and its conditions.—An example of a strophé or stanza 
used as a seperate poem, is the sonnet. ` Its form of 14 lines, rhyming 
always in the same way, might seem arbitrary and artificial Why 14 
lines and why always these rhymes? What -peculiar -merit does this 
combination possess? Is it altogether arbitrary? The explanation’ is to 
be found in the origin of the poem. The mediaeval Provencal and Italian 
versifiers tried all different forms of verse-making ; among others, they 
tried to make forms of verse which would correspond to movenients and 
to music. Our ballad was oiginally the ballata. (ballade)—a combination 
of lines and rhymes adapted to dance-music (see imitations of. French 
Ballades, etc., by Lang, Gosse. and others in a volume of the .Scott 
Library and Rossetti’s Ballade of Dead Ladies). Similarly, the sonnet 


`. was meant to be an imitation in verse of a short piece of music (sonata, 


sonetto—diminutive) in which the sounds went: on accumulating for a 
moment and then died gradually away in a dying close, like echoes in the — 
distance. This rising of the sound to full blast was reproduced, it was 
thought, by the rhymes, abba, abba, and its dying away, by the echo-like 
repetition of the same rhyme in 6 closing lines, cd, cd, cd, (compare 
Tennysons’s poem, “The splendour falls.”). But the sonnet is for these 
reasons a difficult form, and is not always entirely successful. To attain 
its purpose fully it must be such that it can be read and grasped easily 
as one whole, by both mind and ear. For this purpose, the thought 
should be such as can be quickly comprehended without effort; in the 
otherwise finely constructed sonnets of Rossetti and Swinburne the 
thought is often so abstract as to make them heavy reading. For the 
same purpose, the lines have to be mostly end-stopt, otherwise the poem 
isin danger of being broken up into shapeless pieces—its unity lost—(a 
fault of the otherwise fine sonnets of Mrs. Browning). (This license is 
used, however, in some sonnets of Milton with good effect.) The effect 
is lost.also when the original arrangement of rhymes is too far. departed 
. from. Shakespeare wrote many fine poems in i4 lines, but they consist 
merely of 3 separate quatrains follwed by a couplet, so that the rhymes 
characteristic of the sonnet were entirely wanting ; and the poems might 
as well have been of any other number of lines. It is the peculiar rhythm 
that makes the sonnet, and the rhymes that make the rhythm. The sonnet 
suffers also when the poet closes it with a couplet. This breaks the flow 
of rhymes, and thereby the unity of the whole ; and affects the reader 
somewhat as the sudden putting on of the brake does, when a carriage 
has been moving rapidly. This is perhaps the only fault to be.found with 
the sonnet on Night by Blanco White, commonly pronounced ‘the best in 


C.R.—X d 
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English. In Italian, German and French sonnets these conditions ‘are 
observed universally. In England Milton and Wordsworth have adhered 
most fully to the conditions of the sonnet. 


Ollava rima.—Another lengthy and rather difficult TRN is the 
octave rhyme taken from the Italian language in which rhyming is easy.’ 
The rapidly running rhymes and the final couplet, affording an opportunity 
for some closing commentary—jest or epigram—make it suitable for 
humorous composition. Hence it was used in the humorous epics of the 
Italians (Boiardo, Pulci, Ariosto, Berni, etc.) and was adopted from them, 
by Byron, and used by him with extraordinary dexterity in his humorous’ 
poems, on which his reputation as a poet mainly rests. 


General harmony between style and subject : Milton and the “grand 
style.” The above are the most prominent forms of harmony which enter 
into the making of poems. But there is another kind which is more 
difficult to define and describe. In great poems we expect to find a general 
correspondence between the style of the poem asa whole.and the 
fundamental feeling and purpose of the poet. Milton took up the most 
serious and elevated subject that could be undertaken by any man. It 
was to be expected, there fore, that the style of his work as a whole would 
be in harmony with the “high seriousness” of his subject—that it would 
be pervaded throughout by a tone of'solemnity and grandeur—in short 
that it should bein the grand style, such as that in which Homer celebrated | 
the traditional heroes of the Greek race, and Virgil, the majesty of Rome. 
Milton aimed at this, and it is generally admitted that he was successful. 
He considered the modern art of rhyme to be an extrneous ornament, too 
trifling. and artificial for the dignity of his subject, and adopted a style of 
blank verse which had the iambic pentameter for its basis, seeking variety 
occasionally by the introduction of other feet, but mainly by an artful 
distribution of clauses by means of pauses dnd rests. These had the 
effect of supplementing the fundamental pentameter movement by a 
variety of other numbers—8 syllabled (of which he seems rather fond), 
6 syllabled, 4 syllabled and others (see examples). Such variations on 
the fundamental metre were usually fitted specially to the thought of the 
passage, and gave to his composition additional expressiveness, as well. 
as dignity.and variety. Many have used pentameter blank verse besides 
Milton, but none has succeeded in drawing from it the same “organ 
harmony” which Milton has drawn (apart, perhaps, from a few short 
passages which Wordsworth has-dropt here and there, apparently with- 
out intention). 
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Wordsworth and the ‘popular’? style.—Wordsworth’s purpose in 
general was to remove from poetry the artificial ornaments and inflated 
verbiage with which it had come to be vitiated, and to show that the . 
highest poetry could be, and would gain by being, expressed in the 
language of common life, duly refined. - Why ? Because poetry, he said, 
was nothing artificial, but was the natural expression of those kinds of 
thought and feeling which are deepest and most essential in human’ 
nature. It should therefore be expressed in no artificial ‘poetic diction,’ 
but in the language which is most natural to human beings. Hence he 
has tried to give expression to the deepest thought in a style of homely 
simplicity. 

Byron and the cynical style-—-Byron was successful in giving 
his whole poem of Harold an atmoshere of gloom and despondency in 
keeping with the feeling of world-sorrow, or disappointment with the 
world, which he meant to express: and inthis he was aided by the 
Spencerian stanza which certainly lends itself to lyric feeling more than 
to narrative ; but more especially so, in making the Italian octave, with 
its fitness for banter and epigram, expressive of the contempt which he 
affected, for the world-and everything in it. 


Scott and the rapid style—A good example of harmony between 
style and thought is to be found (descending perhaps into a lower sphere) 
in the poctry of Scott. Scott wasa cripple, and his own power of 
movement was limited. Yet in his own mind he lived a life of restless 
action and he has put this into his poems; for the style of his poems 
_ expresses as well as could be, the rush and tumult of active life, the 
rapture of strife and struggle. Contrasting his own style with the more 
restful style of Jane Austen’s tales he wrote, “I myself can do the light 
cavalry style.” This description is humorous to be sure, but nothing . 
could describe better the rush of action which pervades all his poems. 
Wordsworth took up a similar subjectin his White Doe, but meant to 
express, not the glory of action, but the sadness and pity of misfortune, 
and the style is in keeping with this motive. 


Ul 
What has been said above about metres and especially the 
difference between the ancient purely quantitative and the modern 


" éaecentual” forms requires some illustration by examples.' . 


1 It may be weil to recount here the names and signs of the metrical feet commonly 
used. The foot most commonly usedin English verse is the iambus, indicated by the sign 
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Ancient metre based on quantity.—In speaking of classical. metre it 
may be-well to begin by quoting the epigram of Coleridge (from, Schiller) 
which both describes and exemplifies the classical hexameter and. 
pentameter metres : 


In xameter f rises the | fountain’s | silvery | column, 
In pen | tameter | aye | falling in | melody | back. 


Here the only faults against quantity are the rr in the first line, and. the 
n m in the second line, both im unstressed syllables ; but, bein g liquids, 
they give little or no difficulty, so that the lines are fairly correct examples. 
of classical metre. A 
But it will serve the purpose better to take some examples of Latin 

hexameters, and then compare some attempts to reproduce the, same metre 
in English. ia 

_ In the following, ‘Horace is referring to the foolish person who on 
coming to a rapid river thought he might wait until it had run past, but.. 
the rivér goes streaming and rolling on through all time. 


' Rusticus | expect la at dum | defiuatfamnis at at y iie 
Labitur | et et- Tab | etur in ‘| on omne vol | ab bilis ‘| ae aevim. 


Here it can be seen, time and stress fall naturally- on vowels which are 
` naturally long and on syllables ending in two or more consonants so that ' 
the reader is not compelled to struggle with a mouthfull of consonants, `’ 
_ nor to slur painfully over any long vowel. In the second line deseribing 
the river, the liquid flow of the syllables could not be surpassed. 
_. Virgil’ playfully tells the cultivator that he will have to follow his 
instructions if he hope to maintain worthily the glory of country places 
where the Gods would delight to dwell : A 


an eae? et ned — =n: 


Omak | quae mul | to an ante mefmor prolvisa rep{ones 


Site | digna a malnet d di | vini i| gloria | ruris. 


Here we notice in the first line the difficulty caused by the hiatus o ant, 
but this is relieved by the soft music of the second line. 


~~. The others most used are the anapaest ~~— the spondee—-—; and the dactyle— 
~~ ~, The English pentameter and hexameter consist of 5 and 6 iambuses. The classical 
hexameter also consists of 6 feet but they are spondeés and dactyles, the last two feet 
being always dactyle and spondee ; the other 4, either dactyles or spondees according to 
the requirements of the subject, 
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Dealing with Ihe sack of a city, he describes the horror of the scene 
, in short throb-like clauses, summing up the whole in a climax of three 
_words—victors and vanquished fall .together—everywhere agony ;-every- 
where terror ; and sights of death in countless forms. 


Victo | resque ca | dunt Dana | i; cru | delis u | bique 
mæ — w k — — — — —— “et — -_ =, Syr — 
Luctus ; u | bique pa Í vor; et | plurima | mortis i i mago 


Here in the first line however there is the difficult combination, untd, 
which is difficult to articulate with time-and stress as: here, and would be 
impossible without them. an 


Attempts to combine classical metres with thè modern’ accentual 
.system.—Many German and some English poets have tried to revive the 
ancient hexameter in modern verse.: The difficulty arises from the modern 
indifference to quantity of syllables im its proper sense, and the substitu- 
tion of a' conventional “accent.” In this way stress is made to fall on 
syllables which could easily be pronounced without it, while complex 
and difficult syllables have to be hurried over, without time and this requires - 
a disagreeable effort on the part of the reader, and stress. The following 
lines are modern hexameters inf which the stress is. fixed by conventional 
accent, and not determined by the diffic-Ity of the syllables themselves. 
Hence some difficult syllables have to be hurried over without stress, and 
this makes some lines hatsh and difficult to read. 


This will be seen from the following lines taken from trangle, 
the most successfull English poem in classical hexameters : 

1. This is. the | forest prim | eval. The: | mürmuring | pines and 
me the | hemlocks 

2. Bearded with t | mc moss and in | gal garments | greer green indist | in inct in the | 
l twilight - 

3. Stand like | Druids of | old with | voices | sad and proph | stic. 
4. Stand like | harpers | hoar with | beards that | rest on their | 


bosoms.. 


5, Loud from the | rocky | ca’ caverns the | deep voiced | neigh bouring | 
ocean. 


6. Speaks. and in | ac accents dis | consolate | answers. the | wail of thet 
forest. 
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Here the “reader feels the following difficulties especially. In line 1, the 
metre requires -that the ‘syllable est pr be pronounced short, as also the 


prim of. primeval, and the ing p. In line 2, with moss and especially the ~ 


first two syllables of indistinct are difficult to pronounce’ without stress. 


Line 3 is correct quantitatively except for the complex and pr near the - 


end. Line 4 is meant td: be spondaic wholly and there is no great 


difficulty in ‘pronouncing ‘harpers” and ‘hoar with’ “as spondees : but we | 


. feel some ‘difficulty in -pronouncing ‘on their’ as unaccented - syllables: 
“Line 5 comes near to a good hexameter ; the difficulty of pronouncing: 


omth and erns as shorts i is not very great, nor that.of making rocky a’ 

spondee (rockee) as ‘metre. requires- Line 6 is a sonorous line, ' „i but its | 

`, effect is impaired, metrically by the harshness of pronouncing “accents 
disconsolate’ as two dactyles. zai N - 


, Such Skapis show that some: “degree of harshness i is inseparable : 
from the modern ‘accentual’ system, ‘and this is made especially obvious - 


by attempts to revive the ancient metrical. system under modern conditi-.. 


` ons (as by Longfellow, Clough, Kingsley, “and some others). But such 

objections may be pressed too far. We have less difficulty now a days in ; 
- taking a mouthful of consonants. Evangeline especially has shown that. 
' even the ‘accentual hexameter. in spite’ of occasional harshness,’ can be 
` used with expressiveness and much dignity; and it: is rather to. be 
regretted that recent poets have passed away front it entirely, and confined 
themselves to the ubiquitous iambic, 


` © “The following lines from Goethe’s classical poem, Achilleis, will 
show that the German language, notwithstanding its power of „metres, is 
not more successful than English in adapting the classical hexameter ` to ` 
the modern accentual system. 


Hoch zu,| Fammen “Snt|brannte die | machtige Lohe. noch | cinmal . k 


Strebenä | z gegen den l Himmel und l Tiios | Mauern erfschienen 


R6th durch die finstere | Nacht ; der | aufgeschichtete | Waldung 


è 


Ungelheu‘ res Ge | rust zūjāmmēn | sturzend, Sitet i 


Machtige | Glūth zjūlietzi. 


These lines, like all classical hexameters, are largely composed of 


i dactyles. Each dactyle is composed of one heavy and two light syllables. 
The metrical difficulty is that one or both òf the syllables which the metre 
requires to be light. may contain 3 or 4 consonants. Therefore to pro- 
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nounce them as- light syllables, as the metre requires, imposes án unpleasant 
effort on the reader, and this impairs the harmony of the line,. This 
difficulty of adapting the classical hexameter to the modern accentual: 
pronunciation may rise partly from the number of short syllables required . 
(viz., by the dactyles), and the difficulty of finding syllables which are 
naturally short to fill the places, and the consequent harshness felt in 


forcing complete syllables into the place of simple ones. 
7 


This i is perhaps the reason also why dodem PER have almost 
wholly abandoned the 3 syllabled feet (daçtyles` and anapaests) and 
restricted themselves almost ‘wholly . to the iambus (and much more 
sparingly, the trochee as in Hiawatha). English poets to be stire (chiefly 
of the 18th century) have sometimes used the anapaest, but chiefly for ; 
humorous verses. Coleridge, Scott and Byron however have used it with 
good effect. Coleridge in Chrystabel ‘invented a peculiar metre—a 
combination of iambus and anapaest—which has been much admired, and 
was imitated by both Scott ahd Byron... 


‘Milton’ sS theory of metre. What has been said ‘fore about the 
metre of Milton also néeds some illustration. His familiarity with the 
_ ancients led him to think that verse is possible without rhyme. “Rhyme 
is a thing of itself, to all judicious: ears, of no real musical delight, which 
-consists in: numbers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously ` 
drawn out from one line iuto another, not in the jingling of like endings.” 
The true “musical delight” therefore, the genuine harmony of poetry, 
consists in a succession of syllables of various quantities fitted together in 
varying proportions (feet) and in systems of varying numbers (clauses) 
so'adapted as to harmonize with the sense expressed. He took the 
ordinary iambic pentameter; established by Chaucer ‘long before, but 
rejected rhyme; and adopted the method of placing his pauses in such a 
‘way as to produce a variety of subordinate numbers, under and in 
harmony with the fundamental pentameter. In this way he often produced 
metrical effects which would have been impossible had he used thyme. A 
` few examples will illustrate the meaning of this.. (The actual placing of 
the rests may depend sometimes, however, on the taste of the reader.) 


High ona throne | of royal state || which far 
Outshone | the wealth of Ormus | and of Ind [|_ 
Or where the gorgeous east | with lavish hand | | 
Showr’s on her kings | barbaric pearl and gold ll” 
Satan exalted sat | by merit raised. ; 
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It may be observed that the first two lines contain two 8 syllabled. _ 
measures (tetrameters) viz., “High on a throne of royal state” and “the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind,” and -this seem to ‘give the lines their 
extraordinary dignity. Milton seems to have been fond. of this tetrameter 
‘combination and uses it freely (Virgil is addicted to a somewhat similar 
division in his lines.) One may feel some quantitative difficulty with the 
first two words of line 3; “or where” seems to be a light trochee 
(Or where), but ‘where’ is-naturally a long syllable, and’ ‘or’ a light one; 
The’ assonance in the last wo rds. of the second line adds to the’ effect. 


` AS when the potent Rod | 

-, Of Amram’s son |.on Egypt’s evil day || 
Wav'd round the coast I| upcall’d a pitchy | cloud 
Of locusts || warping on the eastern wind | 
That oe’r the realm: | of i impious Pharaoh || hung: 
Like night || and darken’d all || the land of Nile. 


This passage falls largely into: the 8 syllabled measure (8 or'9) of 
which Milton is so fond. We may observe the emphasis given, by their 
peculiar position, to the 3 syllables ‘hung like night.’ l 

On'the shofe | 
Of that inflamed sea | he stood |] and called 
l His legions i angel. forms | who lay entranst || 
Thick as autumnal leaves || that strew the brooks [ 
In Vallombrosa || where th’ Etrurian. shades | 
High over arch’d | embow’r || or scattered. sedge 
Afloat || when with fierce winds | Orion arm’d |! © 
Hath vex’d the Red Sea coast || whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris || and his Memphian chivalry. 
In this paragraph the fundamental pentameter rhythm seems’ lost 
‘sight of for atime, and shorter measures, especially 8 syllabled and 6 
syllabled, substituted. But it is so carefully composed that not a syllable 
is out place’; and most clauses are formed so- as to give special emphasis’ 
to their fundamental ideas, e.g. ” ‘he stood’ and ‘call d his legions,’ “‘o’er 
threw Busiris.” i 

Nothing shows better the superiority of Milton’s blank verse óver 
rhymed lines, for some purposes, than the. lines in which he describes tig 
final fall of man :— ; 


7 


Earth felt the wound 11 and nature | from her seat 
7 Sighing 11 through all her works 1 gave signs of wee ii 
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Earth trembl’d from her entrails | as again 

“In pangs | and nature gave | a second groan Ii 

Sky lowr’d 11 and muttering thunder | some sad drops — 
Wept ıı at completing of the mortal sin | original. 


Here much of the effect depends on the emphasis given by the metre 
to the fundamental ideas, e.g., ‘from her seat sighing’ ‘again in pangs’ 
‘some sad drops wept.’ The grandeur of the passage would have been 
lost in rhyming lines ; and also in too close adherence to the- funds: 
mental pentameter rhythm. 


But the question may be asked: ifthe rhythm depend’ so much: 
on the clauses contained in the lines, why should not the clauses them- 
selves. be written and printed as lines? Why print long lines which are 
lines to the eye only, and not to the ear ? Southey must have thought 
of this when he composed his Thalaba. He wrote that poem in rhymeless 
- lines of unequal lengths, corresponding, he thought, no doubt, the clauses 
of Milton. But Southey’s lines have little or no harmony. He after- 
wards thought to improve:on the system in The Curse of Kehama, by 
adding rhyme. But the improvement was not very obvious. It seems that 
the effect of the clauses is felt most when they are thought in the closest 
' relation to each other and to the fundamental line’; the magic is lost| 
when the thought is drawn out into separate lines. Í 

Criticism of Dryden and Johnson. Why did Milton write P. L 
blank verse ?—Milton in his foreword to P. L. had referréd to ine as 
“that troublesome bondage of rhyming’—mnieaning: clearly that, while 
of little value in itself, it diverted the poet’s attention from a 
more refined kind of harmony. But both Dryden and Johnson 
accepted this as an admission that he could not compose in 
rhyme without difficulty—in short, that he had not written P. L. in 
rhyme because he. could not. Dryden assuress us that Milton’s 
rhymes are “constrained, and forced, and come hardly from him.” - 
Johnson says of Lycidas that “The diction is harsh, the rhymes uncertain, 
the numbers unpleasant !” No one could say this now-a-days. Dryden, 
to be sure, wrote many “mighty lines,” but on the whole Milton’s own 
criticism of rhyme that it is (too often) a diguise for poor thought and 
bad metre, would not be altogether inapplicable to much of the work 
of the poets who thus depreciate his work. It may be true that Milton 
could not have written P. L. in rhyme, but for a reason quite different 
from that which Johnson was thinking of, viz.. inability to make rhymes—. 
viz. for this reason, that then grandeur and dignity which Milton thought 
essential to his subject, would have been impossible in rhyme.* l 

* Re-printed from The Calcutta Review, Dec, 1925. 
C.R.—Y 


POEMS — 


SAW THE YOUNG BOY SHOMPRA 


JAMUNA Ray - 


Saw the young boy Shompra 

In torn rags washing dishes ~- 
At the sweetmeat shop, 

Uncomplaining and docile, 

Ready to serve the customers 

At whatever capacity he can. 


See Justice in the boy’s E shit 

We gorge, ignorant and blissful. 

God turns his face. The 

Boy smiles, He picks up a dish,. ' 
washes, | 

And returns to. serve. 


EXPECTANT MOTHER 


JAMUNA RAY 


The Woman passes big with’ 
whe. Sk child, 
Like a sandwich between Creation 


and Man. 
While Nature waits the New- 


born’s Arrival. 
-Birds fly, flowers bloom, `` 


children sport, 
And she proud and privileged, 


_ Stands abused. 


GAUTAM GAUTAM 
RAN AWAY 


JAMUNA RAY 


Gattam, Gautam ran away 

To the forest far. away, 

There he met a.tiger big” 
While he was eating.a raw ig. | 


Gautam, Gautam decided to daré 
Out of fright gave.it:a glare, 

The tiger puzzled gave up its feed 
Gathering courage ran.in.speed.:.- . 


Gautam, Gautam now audacious 

Met a fairy very vivacious 

Being happy he touched her hand 

And in merriment danced with 
her band. 


“BY AXE ALONE” 


JAMUNA RAY. 


J, a woman, walked by Axe alone, 
Lost in a tryst with Destiny, and 
Wallowed in the mud of analogues, bewildered, 
Thought of you, love, across the seas. 
I keep up the suspension, the ‘sweet, 
“Things were not lastly as firstly well.” 
Underlying rhythm and time laughs 
The Ganges melted and I could feel 
The bleedings, the aches, of hearts like you and me. 
Scornful, sneering, cruel and unkind. 
Cold, cold, blew the wind fierce and the trees kissed 
: the ground. 


The Ghost becomes real. You lead me on. 

I dropped it.in the bowl, sure, it is, still there. 
An emblem of mine or yours. 

Jaded they, pass with brown boots sallow. 

To live their days in nights and benches. 
Nuances melt, gather courage and fly. 

‘The Red Rock’ stands, I am rimmed. ` 
Self-indulged labyrinths coil, twist and serve 
Pernicious my soul to curl. 


JOURNEY TO SEATON AND 
DORSET—-DORCHESTER 


JAMUNA Ray 


Lyme Regis, Seaton and Beer, 

The Dorset coast at Durdle Door. 

Stamps affixed on my card beautiful. 

Life fire purge, roses in wilderness, 

Closing the circle at the start. The Holy Grail lost, 

Those born to-morrow weep. The native returns, 

Obscured, drinks cider and condemned stretches 
self, 


Seeing Jude walk. . 
The cottages lie tretched, quiet. Sherbourne. 

The bus winds along and we move. 

The green beautiful, clusters on way, 

Rich like damask reflecting glory. _ 

Waves of feeling come, diffuse. “And I hear, ``’ 

The dust, the bricks, the stones, the snows, 

7,000 miles away in home speak. 

The pattern captured, is lost again, 


THE UNVEILING. ` 
A. S. HODGE. 


“Sheet slipped— 
glimpse of belly 
bulging whitely-gross : 
low-hung roundness, 
sluggish, hairless. 


My father was a sprinter 

and a boxer, 

youthful jumper over gates į - 

a lad, he often lived 

among galahs and bores 

and acrid sheep-dip, 
chopped-wood stove 

and sightless ravaged lambs ; 

he sheared and swore 

and swam beneath the scum 

and bare-back sweat-legged cantered, 
pricked the short-legged carcase, _ 
climbed the wind of stony ridges, 
heaved the hay in drought 

and broke the ice in troughs 

on winter nights 

to see between the stars 

the blackness of the northern sky. 


The wizard was his uncle, 

childless owner of the station, 

six feet and a half ' 

of strength and magic, 

ears transparently adjustable 

and teeth that clicked upon command, 
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knowing always 

who had broken fence 

or left a gate, 

used the tools 

or trampled garden. 


My father was a sprinter 

and a boxer, 
youthful jumper over gates, 

yet he, barefoot, ` 

-could never beat the booted giant, 
‘never best him in a wrangle, 

never crunch the fingers 

Of that horny hand. 


If God had lived l a 

He would have used that frame. 

A city-child, I too 

became a novice 

but, for me 

the sky was boring, 

crows a menace, 

spiders in the outside lavatory 
haunting figments, 

nesting magpiés vicious harbingers, 
green and sodden-bloated sheep 
revolted with their evil-smelling sent 
the mire in milk-yard 

was a monstrous sucking bog 

and danger lurked 

in hoofs and horns of cows 

and petit-pointed trampling 

- of the panicked flock of sheep. 


s 


The uncle soon became the cause, 
the one to blame, i 

for all my fears 5 
and then, though knowing all, 
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- THE UNVEILING- - 


he wrongly blamed- 
accused unjustly- 

one who didn’t break. 
that bamboo clump... _ 
I never went again, 
Time at last 

laid low the giant, wa oh 
chained him to suburban garden, ... ay 
stripped him of that-land- 
the wind and stars, __, T 
the bleating heat and superficial deccintien 
trapped him with a lawn meaag tee Tiles 
and roses, relatives and friends, 

and cloyed with comfort : 

hourly pills replaced the seasons. 


- obs bee? eR ln 


Grip as firm 

and eye still clear 
he saved his strength in silence, 
waiting for escape. 


“os 


A bag of superphoshate was the chance 
he shattered bonds 

and stomped to dust those pills- 

that bag, a hundred-weight; 

he grabbed 

and flung it in a barrow. 


I went to see him 

at the hospital- 

my father’s hero, 

dragon to the son- 

found him helpless, smoke-quenched ; 
in the confidence of nearing death 

I told him of the bamboos: 

after thirteen years 

the broken faith and branches 
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were discussed 

and in the warmth of mutual discovery 
the dragon’s scale fell from my eyes,- < 
and here, at last, appeared - 

the hero of my father- l 

now my hero, too- 

stricken yes, 

but strong as iron,- - 

face and arms nut-coloured, 

could even crunch my fingers.: 

Yes, if God had lived -: 

He would have used this frame. 


And then 

the sheet slipped- 
glimpse of belly 
bulging whitely-gross > 
low-hung roundness, 
sluggish, hairless. 
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- PETALS 
A. S. Hopae 


Darling, blowing.blossom Sy 


’ swirling: fluttered. 


t 


round-our meeting- < > . ° 
blossom white and fine, > .. à 
transparent, fragile, : 
nearly perfumed, 

almost weightless,- 

‘petals in your hair, 

your touch,. ` 


` your whispered words- - 


yes, petal-fragile 
was that moment : 


blowing blossom `` 


filled the future. 


BROWN STUDY > 
M. K. SEN- 


Across whose hair strings . 
Do I draw my finget-bow ? 

Whose are the conch-white. paps: I scale ? 
Motley the. debris. of, 
Desires in mind’s nether : 
Around unruly id Í wrap, 
Draupadi’s unending ‘sari. 


ees 3 


Social taboos.!, the mood bows out : 
I weave the wind on. . _ 
Shuttles evacuated.by desires. . « 
Whisper-music goes.on.; _ 

My fingers, across her-hair: _ 


In brown study. 


THE EXHAUSTED ` 
M. K. San. 


With the dense charm of shravana 

In thick long jetblack -hair, 

And eyelashes, closed, of passion, 
Once you came : i 

My nerves and veins tingled 
` Electrically, as it were. 

Your hair was frankincensed 

By my passionate stare, 

The dam of self-control swept 

By the flood of your dangerous beauty. 


Wading through numberless waves 

Of the sea of time 

You appear to-day— ` 

The blue water of the'sea looks white ; 
White, your cascading hair, ` 

Your dial denuded of passion : 


You'and I, boxers between rounds, ` 
Viewing each other fromthe corner of our eye 
Panting, at the same time, for breath. . 


COLLEGE SQUARE . . 
M. K. Sen. an i 


I relish memory-flakes 

And become absent-minded 

As I walk past the old familiar 
College Square. : 


Past the window of the eye _ 

My mind loses itself — 

In the distant dimness : 
Of ten......twenty......... thirty......... 
Crowded years left behind. 


~ 


Eyelids don’t bat 

As I stare at 

The ringlets of curly hair : 

The youthful chorus restores a part 
` Of the past E 

The boat of life stops here short 

For a while and gives 

Back Malavika to me. 


I ‘draw lashy shutters 
Down the window of the eye. 


Eyes shut, I take a brisk look 
At my heart's desire. 


Noontime in College Square. 


TWO EXISTENTIAL POEMS 
M. K. Sen. 


(1) 
Children of God 
Suffer from nausea : 
Hell equated to others 
Comnunication far hence ; 
In the whirlpool of consciousness 
Where’s the unifying field ? 
Quo trust, hope, love? ` 
Whither elan vital, where to life ? 


There’s hearing in the angry tower : 
In the castle, epidemic of the Night : 
` Each a stranger 

‘Surrounded by fear, ennul, despair, 
Hatred, gloom, green eye. 

I think——-—so I live, Sir 


(2) 


Shipwreck, or the return 

Of the prodigal son ¢ 

Rejection ; or 

Reception . 

Thoughts of freedom scotched. 

Whither Superman ? 

Inthe genealogy of moralsand the image cowdust 
Where is God’s proxy ? l 


The glare of cheering wisdom——— 
Light is my Master, and i 
Master, my Light 

O, philosopher 

Of tbe golden Dawn 

1 exist ;. that’s why I think, 


FEEDBACK a 
M, K. SEN. 


Take, care, fellows, my hell ! 

Angels fear to tread 

No use trying to put the clock back : 
In no mood to start again from scratch. 


Spent are my days over Bibliography—— 
No chance to start my reading yet 

Still I love myself, have just seen 

The green signal, and so 


No more waiting for your eclat ; no 
Thoughts of ‘family planning’, as I stood 
Like an isle in Sealdah sea : 

Life continues to flow 


If only, one stops to take 
Occasional stock 
Of one’s prostituted talents. 


The spoilt girl in the Rig-Veda 
Is purified per mensem. 


APPEAL... 


KANHAIYA: PRASAD... 


‘Iam a student, by nature active. . 

I do something, observe something 
And interpret something... 

But error is admissible,- 

For I am not a teacher... ' 
None has. courage to-face.me,- y 
Something-bombards.on my.:back 3... 
May be.photon: . 

For I see my projection.: 

It is grey, dark and subtile. 

It always runs ahead, :. 

I am a follower with.a:definite hope» 
That I won’t catch the-shadow.-- 

I am very clear:on:.this point... 

I wish, I would have-been an image; :, 
T will make myself so. . 

No body is able to catch.me.: 

Though one is concious of.my. images. 
It is white, spotless which. mingles: 

In the background of. white sky.-:: 

T request the.people not to: trace.me;: . 
It will be futile, a waste of time.and. life: 
Accept my salutation to all. . 3 
T hope people will love. me.. - 
But never vent to take me.to a .ride:-- 
Let me explode myself. . 

The knowledge will rain. 

In which life floats 

Downward flow of the.blood indicates-creation; : . 
The upward is. its extinction 
Chhinnamasta is.the evidence... 

I worship the end. - 


C.R.—A (1). 


STENO 


KANHAIYA ‘PRASAD 


Red narcotic dozing at the dawn. 

Under hypnosis of a crimson lining in curls, 
Bathing in the defluent moon, unfurling the locks 
Flower flashes, the crimson vanishes ; 

Two glistening red orbs kissed me, _ 

I blushed and laughed and downed the head ; 

I am a dream steno. floating pinkly dressed. 
Few know the truth, the rest worship in cold conditioned air, 
I love them but can’t entertain. 

Show them empty palm, 

They return with a content and hope. 

Unconscious perfumed pink whispers : 

O Master ! I refuse to be a steno, 

Enough you have praised the lovely fingers, 
Accurate, precise’ and methodical 

Though in bondage of the red tape. 

No more mortification I need, 

May call me mean for I am a.satellite. 

To all I will open my bosom — 

Who courageously peep through the bosom, 

The master has perpetual Dutch courage. 

I act as a reckless runner, 

Each moment Iam to account ~ 

: Yet the demon is gaining in count, 

Suffocating the briming beauty 

Who passionately desires to embrace and to kiss 
But never, never before you. l 

Dross shelters on my lotus 

Sucks its nectar, grows parasitically. 

Alike sedimentary rock and builds a truth. 

The relation is reversiblé as-a man’s growth f 
Which can’t be felt, when felt the operation is over, 
O Maker ! demolish it and free me 
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To receive the Nature’s wormth. 

You know no asking but always stand for 
If I ask, may I whisper ? 

To display your fervency, force me to open, 
Instil drops of elixir and hysterically I shout 
You are heavenly generous, hold. me.. 

Hell has been forced to feel 

That she cannot be there where wishes, 
Heaven is empowered to penetrate the hell. 
Dawn advances, scorches the viewer, 
Inclines downward, gravitation is so. 
Downward inclination downs the head. 
Saline secretion moistens the iris 

Making the vision blurred, 

The dispersion causes a colurful sky 

And I disperse. 


e en~ 


eameti ar de efi 


als > a EDITORIAL NOTES 


The publication ‘of: this-the third number ofthe first volume of the 
Calcutta Review in-the:new series; coincides withthe financial year-ending: 
of 1975-76 ; the fourth numberof: this‘volume-will come-out of the press 
by the end of the forthcoming summer: vacation. -The ‘three: numbers of 
the current volume offer-reasons-for the: hope-thatin the new arrangements 
of printing this journal; regulatity: of publi¢ation*cam be-ensured. The 
University of Calcutta and the: Béard of -Editors-are-kéen that this journal; 
the oldest of its kind im the~ ‘country; associated ‘withthe names of 
eminent scholars and -writers;~’should ‘continweto™ ber the- University’s 
organ for high-level and broad: thinking:~ one uae fs Te 

% * {ak BN, a ee Sg * 

`- Problenis of education-have-been“occupying’ the attention of adminis- 
trators and thinkers—not necessarily of educational‘institutions only—all 
over the world. The problems are especially acute in India since it is 
universally felt that the forward march of the nation depends substantially 
on the state of education prevalent in all parts of the country among the 
various sections of the people. The University of Calcutta, while sharing — 
with other universities the problems that are universal and national, 
also faces problems that are unique to‘it for reasons of its tracion, 
stature, and dimensions. 

* % * o- % 

At the Convocation of the University held on Saturday the 13th 
March 1976 in the Centenary Hall of the University, Mr P.B. Chakravarti, 
formerly Chief Justice of the Calcutta High Court, delivered the 
Convocation Address ex tempore. Dr. H. N. Sethna, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission, India, was awarded the Sir Devaprasad. 
Sarbadhikari Gold Medal; Mr Sumitra Nandan Pant, distinguished 
Hindi poet, was awarded the D. Litt. degree, Honoris Causa. 


The Chancellor of the University, Mr A. L. Dias and the Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr S. N. Sen, in their addresses, touched on, among other 
matters of academic importance, problems of financial resources and 
normalisation of examination time-tables. ` 

bad 3 * % % 

It is heartening to note that the teachers, scholars and students of 
the University are maintaining their record of praiseworthy achievement 
in academic as well as extra-curricular activities. 


A. Bose 
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